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A   VISIT    TO    CARTHAGE    AND  TUNIS. 


BY  COL.   J.   HOWARD  COWPERTHWAIT. 


JO  bad  are  the  many  routes 
to  North  Africa  that  which- 
ever way  you  choose  you 
will  surely  resolve  to  re- 
turn by  some  other.  The 
Mediterranean  Sea  is  about 
as  much  more  frightful  than  the 
English  Channel  as  the  distance 
is  greater  across,  and  hence  trav- 
elers often  take  long  journeys  by 
land  for  the  sole  purpose  of  short- 
ening their  time  on  that  most 
beautiful  and  most  treacherous  of  seas. 
Frequently,  too,  this  object  is  not  attained. 
How  pleasant,  one  thinks,  to 
skirt  around  Httle  capes  and 
run  from  port  to  port ;  to 
have  a  few  hours  on  land,  a 
few  hours  at  sea,  then  to  stop 
again  before  you  have  a  chance 
to  be  seasick  ;  now  a  little  run 
to  a  tiny  island,  then  another 
to  your  destination  !  But  the 
reality — ports  which  have  no 
wharves  and  where  freight 
and  passengers  are  landed  by  . 
meai]^  of  small  boats,  bobbing 
in  rough  water,  nothing  at  all 
being  thought  of  a  ducking 
or  the  loss  of  baggage  ;  little 
voyages  which  lengthen  as  the 
vessel's  machinery  disorders  it- 
self in  the  exasperating  cross 
sea  ;  delay  while  tossing  about 
near  that  wretched  island,  a 
billow-guarded  thing  of  no  at- 
tractions whatever  ;  in  short. 


a  bundle  of  experiences  for  use  in  future 
nightmares. 

The  least  objectionable  voyages  across 
the  Mediterranean  are  the  longest  in  mere 
measurement  ;  for  instance,  from  Mar- 
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seilles  direct  to  an  African  port,  because 
this  way  you  have  the  best  steamers. 
Still,  we  met  people  at  Algiers  who  had 
come  there  straight  from  Marseilles,  who 
declared  that  they  would  remain  in  Africa 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  rather  than  re- 
turn over  the  same  course. 

But  whoever  has  sadly  noted  the  disa]D- 
pearance  of  picturesque  costumes  from 
traveled  Europe  ;  whoever  has  learned 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  close  com- 
munication among  its  countries  has  de- 
stroyed much  that  was  interesting  in 
Europe,  ought  certainly  to  brave  the 
Mediterranean  and  seek  for  compensation 


in  the  lands  where  centuries 
come  and  go  without  changing 
the  dress  or  appearance  of  the 
people. 

That  little  town  behind  the 
old  fort  is  Goletta,  the  seaport 
of  Tunis.  And  the  great  fleet 
of  small  boats  with  colored  la- 
teen sails  overhauling  us  as  we 
come  to  anchor  ?  Pirates?  Well, 
grandsons  of  pirates,  forced  by 
hard  modern  times  to  fish  for 
a  living. 

We  could  reach  Tunis  in  an 
hour  or  two  by  rail  or  with 
horses,  but  nearer  lie  the  re- 
mains of  Carthage.  Let  us 
employ  this  tall,  brown  being 
of  stately  mien,  with  a  red  fez, 
blue  tasseled,  a  pair  of  yellow 
slippers  down  at  the  heel  and 
a  gracefully-flowing  dirty  white 
burnous,  the  hood  of  which 
hangs  down  for  a  pocket.  He 
has  an  old  vehicle,  with  horses 
and  harness  of  harmonizing 
dilapidation,  and  although  he 
knows  little  besides  his  own 
Arabic  his  tariff  card  is  printed 
in  French  also,  and  an  index 
finger  will  do  the  interpreting. 

A  few  minutes'  drive  from 
Cioletta  the  carriage  stops  in 
the  green  fields  and  the  man 
says  "  Carthage  !  "  Two  ponds 
near  the  sea  represent  the  har- 
bors, but  where  is  the  mighty 
city  which  ruled  Africa  and 
rivaled  Rome  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  ?  Seven 
hundred  years  of  greatness 
were  not  obliterated  by  the 
destructive  Scipio  in  b.  c.  146, 
at  the  close  of  the  third 
Punic  war  ;  and  here  must 
have  been  great  heaps  of  ruins  to  draw 
the  tears  of  Marius.  Then  the  new 
city  which  became  the  chief  seat  of 
Christianity  in  Africa,  where  are  the  evi- 
dences of  the  temples,  brought  low  as 
paganism  was  rooted  out,  and  of  the 
churches  which  were  raised  in  their  stead? 
Utter  destruction  is  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  the  hordes  of  Arabs  who  came 
in  our  seventh  century  ;  but  half  a  dozen 
centuries  later  yet  and  Carthage  was  still 
a  city,  the  zeal  of'  the  Moslems  not  hav- 
ing led  them  to  actually  carry  away  the 
remains  of  their  work.  To-day,  however, 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  save  such  masonry 
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as  proved  too  heavy  for  removal,  enor- 
mous cisterns,  and  the  massive  founda- 
tions of  a  great  aqueduct  and  of  some 
magnificent  structures.  Many  relics  are 
preserved  in  the  modern  chapel  of  St. 
Louis,  hard  by  ;  but  the  museums  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  enriched  with  the  treas- 
ures of  the  ancient  place,  and  her  very 
stones  have  been  shipped  to  Italy  and 
have  been  dragged  away  for  use  in  en- 
larging the  city  of  Tunis  ;  generation 
after  generation  of  builders  having  drawn 
upon  the  vast 
mine  of  cut  stone 
which  marked 
the  grave  of  Car- 
thage. 

Drive  we  now 
to  the  Marsa,  the 
seaside  resort  of 
wealthy  Tunis- 
ians, a  Brighton 
or  Newport  fac- 
ing the  Mediter- 
ranean. Here  is 
the  Bey's  palace, 
lov/,  broad  and 
white,  of  stucco 
and  with  many 
arches.  Around 
the  entrance  to 
the  open  court 
are  gaily  -  uni- 
formed soldiers, 
part  of  a  body 
guard,  the  army 
of  Tunis  having 
been  disbanded 
in  1 88 1  when 
France  estab- 
lished a  protec- 
torate over  the 
country.  You 
cannot  enter  the 
palace,  for  you 
might  catch  a 
glimpse  of  one  of 

the  wives  of  the  Bey,  and  that  would  be  a 
serious  matter  both  for  you  and  for  her. 
Quite  likely,  though,  she  or  they  are 
peeping  through  the  diamond-shaped  lit- 
tle apertures  in  the  green  window  blinds 
and  laughing  at  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
cut  of  your  European  clothes  and  the 
outlandish  character  of  your  hat,  your 
apparition  being  an  important  incident  in 
relieving  dull  monotony.  Is  it  our  quix- 
otic blood  that  boils  as  we  stand  near  the 
palace  -  prison  ?  The  women  within  are 
the  chosen  ones  of  the  whole  country  ; 
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they  are  proud  of  their  beauty  and  conse- 
quent position,  and  appreciate  the  superi- 
ority of  their  lot  compared  with  that  of  the 
friends  of  their  girlhood.  And  do  his 
wives  never  go  out?  Certainly  they  go. 
One  of  the  carriages  is  coming  now  ;  a 
splendid  pair  of  black  stallions,  in  richly- 
mounted  harness  ;  two  big  brown  eunuchs, 
in  livery,  on  the  box  ;  a  gaudy  coach,  red 
and  gold  ornamented,  without  glass  win- 
dows, but  with  a  fine  wire  screen,  covered 
by  painted  flowers,  surrounding  the  pas- 
sengers. Doubt- 
less four  women 
are  riding  ;  but 
their  beauty  is 
owned  by  the 
Bey  and  he  is  the 
only  man  who 
ever  looks  or  has 
looked  upon  i  t 
since  the  girls,  at 
the  age  of  ten  or 
thereabout,  were 
delivered  up  by 
their  parents. 

The  people 
w  h  o  m  we  met 
on  the  road  to  the 
city  tempted  us 
to  the  point  of 
staring.  Nobody 
wore  our  man- 
ner of  dress  and 
everybody  who 
could  afford  to 
showed  combina- 
tions of  colors. 
T  hey  are  the 
measure  of 
wealth  in  this 
land  and  only 
the  poorest  na- 
tives failed  to  de- 
light our  eyes 
with  at  least  a 
brilliantly  h  u  e  d 
girdle  or  a  pair  of  gay  slippers.  Clean- 
liness was  not  conspicuous,  but,  because 
of  the  greenness  of  his  garments,  we  for- 
gave even  the  dirtiest  man  of  all,  the 
very  sacred  marabout,  who  is  said  never 
to  wash. 

Few  horses  were  to  be  seen,  most  riders 
using  donkeys,  and  often  sitting  sideways 
on  top  of  a  load  already  sufficiently  heavy, 
and  keeping  time  with  the  beast  by  heel 
movements  against  his  side  or  shoulder. 

Running  toward  us  from  their  low- 
spreadmg  tent    houses  of   dark,  striped 
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cloth  came  troops  of  begging  Bedouin 
children,  brown,  dirty,  ragged,  bright, 
healthy  and  handsome.  The  primary  class 
in  their  art  was  represented  by  a  nearly 
naked  baby,  slung  upon  his  mother's 
back,  but  with  an  eager  palm  stretched 
forward.  The  mother  was  clad  in  two  or 
three  loose-fitting  coarse  garments,  fas- 
tened with  horseshoe-shaped  silver  pins 
and  the  cheap  wax-ornamented  Kabyle 
clasps  and  chains,  here  common.  Possi- 
bly not  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  she 
seemed  to  be  thirty.    A  younger  sister 


was  doing  the  family  washing,  treading 
upon  the  clothes  in  a  muddy  puddle  at 
the  roadside.  The  women  were  types  of 
their  nomad  race  ;  black  hair,  piercing 
eyes,  large  features,  copper-colored  com- 
plexion, hardy  and  hardened  general  ap- 
pearance. 

Here  are  acres  of  young  wheat  destined 
for  the  ignominy  of  the  unsavory  cous- 
cous ;  and  now  we  come  to  pastures  white 
with  small  daisies  and  in  patches  blue 
with  the  iris.  The  cattle  and  their  single- 
robed  brown  guardians  looked  equally 
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unconscious  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  background  —  old  Spanish  forts 
in  gray,  olive-covered  hillsides  and  miles 
of  Roman  arches  supporting  an  ancient 
aqueduct  outlined  against  the  sky. 

The  disappointment  of  finding  in  the 
city  of  Tunis  a  European  quarter,  French 
constructed,  broad,  straight  streets  and 
high  white  or  cream  colored  buildings  is 


fully  compensated  by  the  excellence  of 
the  French  hotel,  our  ambition  being  to 
live  among  things  Arabic  and  Oriental, 
but  with  a  firm  line  drawn  at  the  hotel 
and  the  host.  As  we  look  from  our  bal- 
cony in  the  early  morning  we  think  it 
must  be  a  day  of  carnival,  forgetting  for 
the  moment  that  nearly  the  whole  popu- 
lation loves  color,  even  in  everyday  at- 
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tire.  Of,  say,  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  all,  more  than  half  are 
Mohammedans  and  one-fifth  are  Jews,  the 
remainder,  as  is  usual  in  such  classifi- 
cations, being  called  Christians,  whether 
they  profess  any  religion  or  not.  This 
small  minority  comes  principally  from 
Malta,  Italy,  Greece,  Spain  and  France. 

The  city  of  Tunis  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  native  Africans  centuries 
before  the  Phoenician  colonists  chose  the 
site  of  Carthage,  the  latter  date  being 
about  852  B.  c;  but  time  and  wars  have 
left  little  trace  of  anything  which  can  be 
called  older  than  mediosval.  The  ancient 
portion  of  Tunis,  where  live  on  one  side 
Mohammedans  and  on  the  other  Jews, 
has  very  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and 
many  tortuous  passageways,  over  which 
houses  are  built  upon  arches.  One  easily 
gets  lost  in  this  labyrinth,  and  a  guide  is 
the  more  necessary  because  you  meet  few 
persons  who  speak  other  tongue  than 
Arabic.  The  mosques  are  strictly  guard- 
ed against  the  intrusion  of  unbelievers  ; 
but,  as  if  to  make  up  for  this,  the  shops 
and  stores  in  the  bazars  are  generally 
without  front  walls,  and  you  have  only 
to  stroll  about  to  see  Oriental  life  in  all 


its  wealth  of  color  and  strangeness  of 
character. 

The  streets  of  the  bazars  of  Tunis  are 
protected  against  sun  and  rain,  and  in 
the  middle  of  every  day,  excepting  Fri- 
days and  Saturdays  —  the  holy  days  of 
Moslems  and  Jews  respectively — the  cen- 
tral portion  is  nearly  blocked  by  vendors 
of  all  sorts  of  Eastern  goods,  such  as 
rugs,  shawls,  curtains,  portieres,  turbans, 
burnouses,  jewelry,  trinkets  and  glitter- 
ing generalities,  the  merchant  often  wear- 
ing as  attractive  things  as  he  proposes  to 
sell. 

In  one  row  of  shops  were  the  shoe- 
makers, squatting  on  mats  in  semicircle, 
cross  legged,  and  working  at  red  or  yellow 
slippers  and  at  sandals  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  inlaid  wood  with  two  crosspieces  on 
the  bottom  and  an  embroidered  strap  to 
cover  the  instep.  The  makers  of  fancy 
leather  goods  were  ornamenting  bags, 
toilet  articles,  cushions,  etc.,  with  silk  and 
woolen  stitches  in  curious  designs.  The 
neighborhood  of  the  perfumers  was  sweet 
with  attar  of  roses,  to  be  sold  in  long, 
tubular  vials,  filled  while  you  wait.  The 
embroiderers  seemed  to  be  vainly  trying 
to  supply  a  demand  for  gay  pockets,  to 
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be  worn  hanging  from  the  girdle.  We 
were  inclined  to  su.spect  treachery  in  the 
sellers  of  war-worn  armor  and  weapons, 
so  solicitous  were  these  men  to  have  us 
sip  coffee  sociably  before  talking  about 
prices  ;  but  the  tailors  were  guileless  and 
their  street  a  delight.  Dressed  in  white 
or  light  colors  and  stitching  cloths  of 
every  rainbow  hue,  the  semicircles  of 
squatting  tailors  presented  the  East  as 
one's  fancy  loves  to  paint  it.  Not  so 
pleasing  was  the  sight  of  the  tired  don- 
keys, who  had  brought  heavy  panniers  of 
dates  and  oranges  to  market  ;  for  boards 
were  now  unfeelingly  placed  on  the  backs 
of  the  little  beasts  in  order  to  display  the 
fruit,  the  donkeys  being  made  to  stand 
for  fruit  stands — such  treatment  as  none 
but  donkeys  would  stand. 

One  day  we  drifted  naturally  among 
a  group  of  idlers  drawn  together  by  a 
negro  performer.    His  brown  cotton  rol)e 


had  many  round  patches 
for  ornaments,  his  legs 
were  bare  and  his  hair 
stood  out  in  long  kinks 
over  his  forehead  and  all 
around  from  beneath  a 
greasy  leather,  brimless 
hat.  A  ring  for  the  ex- 
hibition was  cleared  in  a 
jiffy  or  less,  the  negro 
taking  a  handful  of  liv- 
ing snakes  and  bran- 
dishing them  about  in 
the  most  careless  man- 
ner. An  orchestra  of 
boys  with  drums  and  dis- 
cordant string  instru- 
ments provided  the  ac- 
companiment to  the  per- 
former's dancing  and 
wild  chanting,  the 
snakes  meanwhile  crawl- 
ing around  and  presuma- 
bly getting  charmed. 
W  hen  the  incantation 
had  properly  worked,  the 
fellow  allowed  three 
snakes,  of  about  as  many 
feet  each  in  length,  to 
fasten  on  his  tongue  and 
lips,  and  one  more  on 
each  ear.  Then,  with 
these  five  vile  things 
drawing  his  blood  until 
it  ran  down  over  their 
bodies,  he  danced  and 
grunted  to  the  barbaric 
music  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  crowd.  His  own  satisfac- 
tion lay  in  the  collection  of  a  very  little 
copper  and  silver. 

Not  far  from  the  city  is  the  Bardo,  the 
late  Bey's  palace,  interesting  because  it 
remains  as  it  was  when  in  use.  There  are 
many  designs  of  ancient  tiles,  and  in  the 
living  room  is  beautiful  arabesque  trac- 
ing upon  a  mirrored  ceiling.  This  room 
has  four  gilt -domed  alcoves,  each  con- 
taining a  bed  and  bedstead,  nine  feet  by  six 
feet,  for  the  accommodation  (?)  of  four 
wives,  the  whole  apartment  having  been 
occupied  by  sixteen.  A  windowed  al- 
cove had  a  horseshoe  platform,  and  here, 
upon  divans,  the  Bey  was  in  the  habit  of 
greeting  his  family  at  morning  coffee. 
A  little  window  had  been  built  out  to 
command  a  court  in  which  took  place  the 
decapitations  ordered  by  the  Bey. 

The  Mohammedan  ladies  of  Tunis  use 
black  veils  to  cover  the  forehead  and 
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from  the  brid.afe  of  the  nose  downward, 
instead  of  the  white  which  is  worn  in  the 
same  way  in  Algiers,  the  eyes  only  being 
visible.  In  striking  contrast,  the  Jewesses 
of  Tunis  wear  neither  veils  nor  skirts, 
although  quite  as  modest  as  ladies  any- 
where. It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say, 
however,  that  these  self  -  respecting  Tu- 
nisiennes  would  express  horror  and  in- 
dignation if  they  could  see  the  scant  at- 
tire and  witness  the  waltzing  at  one  of  our 
Christian  balls.  We  might  suggest  that 
feminine  modesty  may  be  somewhat  un- 
der the  control  of  custom  or  fashion,  but  it 
would  be  safer  to  remark  upon  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  riddle  of  the  womanly  mind, 
the  enticing  unsolvability  of  which  has 
broken  so  many  manly  intellects.  No 
Mohammedan  ever  introduces  a  man  to 
the  ladies  of  his  household,  but  our  Jew- 
ish guide  invited  us  into  his  own  house 
and  into  the  homes  of  his  friends  and  rel- 
atives, some  of  whom  were  of  the  upper 
tendom.  In  one  reception  room  we  were 
welcomed  by  seven  ladies,  from  grand- 
mother to  sweet  si.xteen,  all  dressed  in 
jackets  or  blouses  of  silk  or  other  stuff, 
the  color  and  material  suiting  the  age, 
and  all  wearing  close-fitting  white  cotton 
trousers.  None  of  the  hostesses  betrayed 
the  slightest  confusion,  but  our  own  cour- 
age had  to  be  brought  up  by  force,  in 
spite  of  the  feeling  that  we  must  have  stum- 
bled into  a  boudoir  and  ought  to  quickly 


back  out.  Coffee  was  served  and  the 
conversation  became  general  among  the 
ladies,  the  guide's  very  bad  French  and 
worse  English  drawing  us  partly  into  the 
Arabic  circle,  although  we  suspected  that 
our  own  garments  furnished  the  principal 
topic  of  the  remarks. 

On  the  streets  the  Jewesses  wear  white 
silk  gossamer  shawls,  hanging  from  a 
stiff,  pointed  cap  and  reaching  to  the 
knees.  Silk  jackets  are  worn,  as  in  the 
house,  but  the  trousers  are  often  of  vel- 
vet and  gorgeously  embroidered.  It  is 
the  custom  to  wear  slippers  which  are 
an  inch  too  short  to  reach  the  heel,  and 
possibly  the  uncertain  hold  of  the  toes 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
habit  of  turning  them  slightly  inward. 

In  a  city  whose  inhabitants  are  seeming- 
ly ready  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  where 
you  cannot  walk  a  block  without  seeing 
someone  of  whom  you  would  like  a  paint- 
ing, the  Jewesses  are  the  principal  attrac- 
tion ;  but  with  all  their  peculiarity  of  dress 
and  beauty  of  face  and  figure,  no  more 
attention  is  paid  to  them  by  the  other  na- 
tives than  we  pay  to  well-dressed,  hand- 
some ladies  on  Broadway.  In  fact,  we 
thought  that  even  in  Christian  garb  New 
York  would  pay  more  attention  to  the 
possessors  of  such  clear  complexions, 
large,  dreamy  eyes  and  luxuriant  black 
hair  than  Tunis  pays  to  —  well,  what  it 
is  used  to. 
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AT  THE  PUBLIC  PUMP  IN  SOUTHERN  HOLLAND, 

HAT  the  United  States  of  America 
is  one  of  the  most  progressive  na- 
tions of  the  world  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged. Americans  are  known  the 
world  over  as  an  enterprising,  nigenious 
and  broad-minded  people.  This  reputa- 
tion is  largely  due  to  the  extensive  and 
continuous  travel  of  her  citizens. 

But  the  masses  of  Americans  who  travel 
abroad  do  not  gain  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  from  their  journeying.  They  all 
fall  into  that  clearly-defined  route — a  rut, 
as  it  were — which  leads  them  from  point 
to  point,  taking  in  only  those  places  and 
things  of  popular  interest — buildings,  art 
galleries,  relics  and  the  like — recommend- 
ed by  guide  book  or  courier.  They  hurry 
about,  with  scarcely  time  to  eat  and  sleep, 
while  persons  and  things  are  on  special 
dress  parade  for  their  benefit.  Scarcely  a 
thousandth  part  of  foreign  tourists  see  the 
natural,  unaffected  manners  and  customs 


of  the  country  people,  their 
homes  and  modes  of  living,  or 
the  charming  bits  of  rural 
scenery  which  the  country 
places  abound  in. 

It  was  with  a  desire  to 
overcome  these  obstacles,  to 
get  beyond  the  walled-in  cities 
out  into  the  country  districts, 
that  two  of  us  undertook  a  cy- 
cling trip  through  certain  in- 
teresting parts  of  Europe.  We 
did  not  start  out  with  any  de- 
sire to  make  records  of  fast 
riding,  to  cover  any  specified 
amount  of  ground,  or  in  short 
to  confine  ourselves  to  any  pre- 
arranged, rigid  plans.  With  a 
general  idea  of  our  route  we 
set  forth  to  see  all  we  could 
in  a  certain  length  of  time,  but 
unhampered  by  the  constant 
thought  that  we  had  a  certain 
place  to  reach  upon  a  fixed 
date  a  month  hence.  A  de- 
tailed schedule  for  a  cycling 
trip  is  next  to  impossible  ;  the 
over  or  under  estimating  at 
different  points  of  interest,  the 
advice  of  chance  acquaintances 
along  the  way,  the  weather  and 
a  thousand  other  things  are 
always  arising  to  alter  plans.  Fixed  dates 
generally  entail  forced  runs,  the  fatigue 
of  which  spoils  the  day's  ride  ;  wheeling 
is  then  a  labor,  not  a  pleasure. 

With  no  experience  and  but  little  ad- 
vice as  to  the  difficulties  of  country  travel 
abroad,  we  sailed  from  New  York  in  the 
latter  part  of  beautiful  June.  After  a 
most  delightful  twelve-days'  voyage,  with 
no  accident  to  mar  its  beauty,  save  the 
trifling  ordeal  of  running  aground  on  the 
Dutch  coast  during  a  dense  fog,  and,  after 
a  delay  of  ten  hours,  being  transferred  to 
a  somewhat  diminutive  tug,  we  landed  in 
a  manner  savoring  more  of  safety  than 
romance  at  Antwerp. 

Belgium  is  not  a  country  to  be  termed 
the  "cyclist's  delight,"  by  any  means. 
The  country  roads  are  pretty  generally 
paved  with  round  cobble  stones,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  side  paths,  make  the 
wheelman's  life  unendurable  ;  riding  over 
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the  ties  of  an  unballasted  railroad  would 
be  preferable.  This  "  villanous  Belgian 
pave'''  caused  an  alteration  in  our  plans, 
by  which  we  gav^e  up  all  idea  of  riding 
in  Belgium  as  we  had  intended  and  sub- 
stituted a  four -days'  trip  by  rail  in- 
stead, taking  in  Brussels,  the  battlefield 
of  Waterloo  and  other  points  of  interest, 
returning  to  Antwerp  as  the  most  con- 
venient starting  point  for  our  tour. 

My  companion  took  a  wheel  over  with 
him,  and  so  had  but  little  to  do  in  the 
way  of  preparation  ;  I,  on  the  contrary, 
had  to  purchase  a  complete  outfit.  I  had 
been  disappointed  at  the  last  moment  in 
getting  the  wheel  I  had  expected,  and 
sailed  with  only  the  uncertain  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  machine  in  Ant- 
werp ;  and  this,  I  will  add,  I  was  most 
successful  in  doing.  I  secured  a  "safety  " 
of  English  make,  which  proved  to  be  a 
perfect  roadster  and  saved  me  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and  money.  I  purchased  it 
of  a  Frenchman,  whose  total  ignorance  of 
English,  with  my  rather  limited  knowl- 
edge of  French,  necessitated  a  conversa- 
tion composed  largely  of  gestures,  some 
of  which  were  both  novel  and  amusing. 


During 
the  course 
of   our  some- 
what laborious  in- 
tercourse  we  became 
...  .  fast  friends,  he  being  pos- 

sessed of  a  patience  and  good 
nature  remarkable.  The  afternoon 
we  left  narrow-streeted  Antwerp  he  ac- 
companied us,  with  a  few  of  his  cycling 
friends,  through  the  principal  avenues  of 
the  city,  and  later  treated  us  to  a  de- 
licious dinner  at  their  club's  headquarters. 

In  order  to  escape  the  aforesaid  Belgian 
pavements  we  took  train  from  Antwerp 
for  a  few  miles.  At  Rosendaal,  a  small 
town  in  Southern  Holland,  we  stopped  for 
the  night  at  a  very  small  and  very  Dutchy 
tavern. 

Southern  Holland  is  a  perfect  country 
for  cycling  ;  gravel  roads  almost  as  hard 
and  smooth  as  an  asphalt  pavement  and 
the  scenery  picturesque  ;  shady  lanes  sep- 
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arated  by  green  hedges  from  the  fields 
on  either  side;  one  -  storied,  tile -roofed 
brick  houses  at  such  frequent  intervals 
that  one  feels  as  if  he  were  constantly  in 
some  settlement.  The  country  is  too 
thickly  settled  to  admit  of  any  great 
distance  between  abodes. 

Now  and  then  we  pass  a  great  clumsy 
wagon,  the  driver  aroused  from  his  nap  by 
our  approach  ;  here  and  there  a  Dutch 
farmer  toiling  along  in  his  great  wooden 
shoes  touches  his  cap  tons,  or  a  curiously- 
dressed  peasant  girl,  a  milk  pail  dangling 
from  each  end  of  the  wooden  yoke  across 
her  shoulders,  courtesies  as  we  whiz  by. 

When  wearied  by  excessive  riding  we 
lay  off  beneath  the  shade  of  some  con- 
venient tree  and  watch  the  antics  of  a 
stork  family  perched  upon  the  ridge  pole 
of  a  straw -roofed 
barn  ;  or  if  heated, 
by  the  mid-day  sun 
we  pause  at  the  pub- 
lic pump  at  a  coun- 
try town  and  cool 
off  beneath  the  re- 
freshing flow  from 
its  generous  spout. 

This  question  of 
water  is  an  all-im- 
portant  one  to 
wheelmen  ;  its  ab- 
sence for  any  con- 
siderable distance 
on  a  warm  day, 
even  though  the 
road,  scenery  and 
weather  be  perfect, 
will  spoil  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  entire 
run.    In  Southern 

Holland  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting good  water  at  the  numerous  large 
pumps  or  at  the  country  taverns,  which 
are  but  a  few  miles  apart  at  the  most, 
and  where  divers  refreshments  may  be 
procured. 

In  Northern  Holland,  however,  the 
water  is  not  fit  for  drinking  purposes, 
so  one  must  needs  depend  upon  the  tav- 
erns and  the  divers  refreshments.  I  in- 
nocently called  for  a  glass  of  water  at  a 
wayside  inn  upon  one  occasion,  and,  after 
a  severe  struggle  to  make  my  unheard-of 
request  understood,  obtained  it.  I  was 
the  centre  of  curiosity  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  and  my  natural  shyness  alone 
prevented  me  from  downing  at  a  gulp  the 
entire  contents  of  the  mug.  After  one 
sip  I  was  thankful  I  had  refrained.  Upon 
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another  occasion  we  called  for  something 
to  drink,  and  when  the  glasses  had  been 
partially  filled  with  milk  the  maid  delib- 
erately poured  in  water  to  the  brim.  I 
afterward  learned  that  this  custom  is  in- 
dulged in  to  make  the  water  palatable. 
The  result,  however,  is  a  total  failure. 

Crossing  a  long  bridge  the  road  enters 
the  little  old  town  of  Willemstadt  through 
a  narrow  opening  in  its  wall.  After  a 
somewhat  lengthy  search,  filled  with  des- 
perate mquiries  of  the  natives  and  their 
amusing  replies,  we  find  the  inn  of  our 
choice  and  order  dinner.  The  unnatural 
length  of  time  occupied  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  meal,  in  connection  with 
the  decided  lack  of  variety  in  its  menu, 
induced  us  to  believe  that  the  potato 
patch  had  just  been  seeded  upon  our  ar- 
rival. It  was  good, 
however,  despite  its 
plainness,  and  had 
the  advantage  of 
being  cheap. 

Willemstadt  is  on 
the  edge  of  a  wide 
river  or  bay,  crossed 
only  by  ferry.  This 
ferry  consists  of  a 
somewhat  primi- 
tive, flat -bottomed 
scow,  propelled  by 
two  stalwart  Hol- 
landers. The  water 
w  a  s  exceedingly 
rough  and  washed 
over  our  tossing 
skiff  upon  several 
occasions.  It  looked 
at  times  as  though 
not  only  our  wheels 
but  ourselves  were  likely  to  go  to  the 
bottom.  Right  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
excitement  and  uncertainty  one  of  our 
ferrymen  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  in- 
tense desire  to  impart  to  us  some  impor- 
tant communication.  Finding  his  wild 
attempts  at  pantomime  not  understood, 
he  made  his  way  to  where  we  sat  in  the 
stern,  despite  our  attempts  to  keep  him  in 
his  seat.  He  proceeded  to  cover  every 
available  spot  in  our  guide  books  with 
hieroglyphics  which  were  as  unintelligible 
to  the  eye  as  his  words  were  to  the  ear. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  without  success  dis- 
couraged him,  and  he  returned  to  his  oar, 
greatly  to  our  relief. 

Upon  reaching  land  he  detained  us  un- 
til an  interpreter  could  be  obtained.  This 
interpreter  informed  us,  in  answer  to  in- 
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quiry,  that  he  could  "  speak  English  a 
few,"  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  our 
boatman's  dilemma.  He  wanted  to  tell 
us  that  he  proposed  building  a  new  boat, 
larger  than  the  present  one,  and  that  if 
we  would  come  that  way  again  in  a  year 
or  two  he  would  ferry  us  over  without  get- 
ting us  even  damp.  He  had  jeopardized 
our  lives  with  an  eye  to  future  business. 
We  thanked  him  and  proceeded  on  our 
Avay. 

Holland,  or  at  least  that  portion  below 
Rotterdam,  is  as  level  as  a  billiard  table. 
Were  it  not  for  the  dikes  and  windmills 
the  landscape  would  consist  of  one  vast 
expanse  of  lowlands  without  a  redeeming 
feature.  What  little  scenery  the  country 
can  boast  of  is  entirely  of  an  artificial 
nature.  Dikes,  straight  and  parallel  as 
railway  tracks  ;  roads  on  top  flanked  on 
either  side  by  rows  of  trees,  which  for 
uniformity  of  size,  style  and  color  or 
regularity  of  position  could  not  be  beaten 
by  a  line  of  telegraph  poles.  The  houses, 
too,  along  the  roadside  are  so  much  alike 
that  you  wonder  how  the  club  man  re- 
turning in  dew  time  can  tell  his  own  resi- 
dence from  his  neighbor's.  This  method- 
ical sameness  seems  to  pervade  every- 
thing, even  to  the  shoes  the  peasants 
wear.  It  is  a  country  that  at  first  is  ex- 
tremely novel  and  interesting,  but  soon 
grows  monotonous. 

The  cross-country  roads,  or  those  run- 
ning at  right  angles  to  the  dikes,  are  also 
parallel,  which  divides  the  land  into  great 
squares  like  a  checker  board.  You  always 
have  to  go  two  sides  of  a  square  to  get 
anywhere,  instead  of  taking  a  diagonal 
short  cut  ;  it's  one  of  the  national  char- 
acteristics of  the  people,  however,  never 
to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  anywhere. 

We  were  always  objects  of  the  great- 
est interest  and  curiosity  to  the  country 
folk,  and  especially  the  juvenile  portion. 

To  be  c 


The  latter  would  sometimes  congregate 
in  great  crowds  as  we  passed  through  the 
one  narrow  street  of  a  village,  at  first 
rather  reserved  and  distant,  but  after  one 
or  two  of  the  more  venturesome  spirits 
had  made  so  bold  as  to  approach  and 
found  us  harmless,  the  rest  would  press 
around  in  a  most  familiar  manner.  If  we 
increased  our  speed  they  would  take  off 
their  wooden  shoes  and  carry  them,  run- 
ning stocking  footed  in  our  wake.  They 
acted  as  a  sort  of  committee  of  reception, 
their  welcome  occasionally  taking  the 
form  of  sundry  missiles,  which  they  threw 
with  marvelous  precision,  in  their  artless 
Dutch  way.  However,  no  harm  done,  we 
press  through  the  mass  of  shouting,  jab- 
bering yellow  heads. 

There  seemed  to  be  one  popular  ex- 
pression which  the  urchins  of  nearly  every 
village  used  to  shout  as  we  passed  along. 
It  sounded  something  like  this — hayolla- 
gemkiui'.  I  couldn't  understand  a  word  of 
the  language,  but  came  to  the  conclusion 
it  must  be  the  Dutch  for  "  Say,  mister, 
your  wheel's  going  'round  !  " 

We  reached  Rotterdam  the  first  night, 
and  spent  all  of  the  following  day  there. 
The  curious  houses  and  shops  ;  the 
canals  running  through  the  centre  of  al- 
most every  street  and  covered  with  boats 
of  every  description  ;  the  trams — in  short 
everything  was  so  new  and  novel  that 
we  enjoyed  roaming  about  the  streets 
seeing  the  sights  (and  getting  lost)  fully 
as  much  as  visiting  the  stereotyped  list 
of  buildings,  galleries,  museums,  etc., 
which  the  guide  books  give.  But  I  wan- 
der from  the  subject.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  describe  cities  or  what  they 
contain,  for  one  can  read  all  that  in  a 
hundred  books  or  hear  it  from  as  many 
people  who  have  seen  them.  So  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  incidents  and  ex- 
periences of  a  cycling  trip. 


i  rom  i'hutograph  by  ila>ui 
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Y  E  L  L  O  ^^'  S  T  ONE  PARK 


BY   A.    v..  GUPTILL. 


USTLY  celebrated  as  i.s 
the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  for 
mountain,  w  o  o  d  - 
hind,  lake  and  sea- 
side resorts  calcu- 
lated to  conduce  to 
health  and  recrea- 
tion, it  has  been 
left  to  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century  to  roll  away 
the  barriers  of  inaccessibility  and  dispel 
the  mists  of  misinformation  and  skep- 
ticism which  have  hedged  in  and  en- 
shrouded the  wonderland  of  the  world — 
Yellowstone  Park. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  but  very  few  people  cared 
to  undertake  a  tour  of  this  remarkable 
region,  situated  midway  between  the 
grandest  of  the  (ireat  Lakes  and  the 
western  ocean,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  with  the  build- 
ing of  that  great  trans-continental  thor- 
oughfare in  close  proximity  to  its  north- 
ern boundary,  and  the  construction  of 
commodious  hotels  and  substantial  wag- 
on roads  within  its  borders,  thousands 


have  annually  been  attracted  thither,  and 
the  wonder  now  is  why  a  region  of  so 
much  interest  should  for  so  many  genera- 
tions have  had  for  its  beholders  only  the 
red  man  and  the  wandering  trapper. 

In  general  topography  Yellowstone 
Park  is  a  vast  table  land  fifty-five  by  six- 
ty-five miles  in  extent,  embracing  an  area 
of  3,575  square  miles,  of  an  average  ele- 
vation of  7,000  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
whole  environed  by  mountain  spurs  whose 
gHstening  peaks,  clad  in  eternal  snow,  rear 
their  crests  3,000  to  5,000  feet  higher  than 
the  table  land. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a 
like  area  presenting  a  greater  diversity  of 
character.  Its  curious  hot  springs,  its 
wondrous  geysers,  rising  like  weird  and 
graceful  spirits  from  the  deep  ;  its  terraces 
of  liquid  rock,  growing  year  by  year  with 
material,  prepared  with  all  her  subtle  al- 
chemy, direct  from  nature's  laboratory  ;  its 
pine-clad  hills  and  game-haunted  moun- 
tain recesses  ;  its  clear  and  dashing 
streams,  many  of  them  teeming  with  trout  ; 
the  majestic  beauty  of  the  waterfalls  and 
cliffs  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River  ;  the  lakes  and  cascades  which 
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dot  and  gem  its  surface  in  unrivaled  sur- 
roundings, mark  it  as  nature's  choicest  gift. 

Nor  are  its  attractions  only  for  the 
senses  :  the  sporting  instinct,  no  less  than 
the  artistic  feeling,  can  be  satisfied  in  this 
district  of  manifold  delights  and  never- 
ending  variety.  To  the  disciple  of  \Val- 
ton  it  is  a  paradise  of  sport  in  the  way  of 
unrivaled  trout  and  grayling  fishing,  in 
the  very  enjoyment  of  which  even  the 
traditional  bent  pin  and  the  plebeian 
grassho])per  are  not  to  be  despised  by 
the  more  fortunate  possessor  of  Limerick 
iiook  or  patent  fly  ;  while  to  the  naturalist 
its  woods  and  valleys,  its  cliffs  and  gorges 
are  a  veritable  treasure  house. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  this  won- 
drous geyser  land  there  are  upward  of 
three  thousand  mineral  springs  and  seven- 
ty-one powerful  geysers  grouped  in  dis- 
tricts which,  from  June  i  to  October  i, 
are  daily  traversed  by  the  stages  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  Transportation  Company. 
The  exclusive  control  of  the  management 
and  protection  of  this  mammoth  pleasur- 
ing ground  was,  by  the  admirable  fore- 
sight of  Congress,  vested  in  one  man,  and 
he  a  Cabinet  officer,*  so  that  not  only 
are  the  proper  policing  of  the  park  and  the 
preservation  of  its  multifarious  objects  of 
scientific  interest  and  its  game  assured,  but 
the  tourist  guaranteed  against  extortion. 

Leaving  the  main  line  of  the  Northern 

*  J'he  Secretary  of  the  Interio.-. 


Pacific  at  Livingston,  at  the  head  of  the 
main  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  delight- 
ful ride  of  fifty-one  miles  over  its  park 
branch  to  the  southward,  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Ui)|)er  Yellowstone  ;  through 
'*  Paradise  Valley,"  famed  for  its  scenery, 
its  farms,  its  trout,  its  grayling  and  its 
autumn  duck  shooting,  on  through  the 
narrow,  rocky  defile  known  as  "  Yankee 
Jim  Canon,"  along  the  base  of  Cinnabar 
Mountain,  in  plain  view  of  the  giant 
"  slide  "  where  fancy  pictures  Lucifer  as 
a  tobogganist,  brings  the  traveler  to  Cin- 
nabar Station,  the  terminus  of  the  branch 
road,  hard  bv  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  reservation. 

Exchanging  seats  in  the  comfortable 
chair  car  for  others  scarcely  less  inviting 
in  the  six-horse  tally-ho  in  waiting,  tour- 
ist guests  arrive  at  the  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  Hotel,  eight  miles  distant,  in  time 
for  dinner. 

To  say  that  this  is  one  of  earth's  en- 
chanted and  enchanting  spots  is  but  to 
voice  the  sentiments  of  every  beholder  ; 
nor  is  it  the  coloring  of  a  too  vivid  im- 
agination to  assert  that  the  world  has  not 
its  counterpart. 

Here,  occupying  a  mound  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  embracing  an  area  of  170  acres 
and  attaining  a  height  of  200  feet  above 
the  surrounding  level,  is  a  group  of  fifty 
mineral  springs,  whose  inexhaustible  foun- 
tains have  for  ages  boiled  and  bubbled 
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and  toiled  to  upbuild  this  grand  system 
of  terraces  out  of  which  they  issue. 

On  the  farther  edge  of  the  little  plateau 
upon  which  the  hotel  stands,  and  imme- 
diately at  the  base  of  the  hot-spring  ter- 
races, rises  a  solitary  shaft  of  overlapping 
layers  of  flinty  rock,  called  "  Liberty 
Cap."  This  curious  and  interesting  cone 
of  brownish  -  gray  silica  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  chimney  or  core  of  a  hot 
spring  in  ages  long  ago. 

Just  beyond  Liberty  Cap,  to  the  south, 
upon  the  crest  of  a  gentle  hill,  is  Camp 
Sheridan  —  headquarters  of  the  park  su- 
perintendent and  his  cavalry  troop,  to 
whom  the  patroling  of  the  large  "  reserve  " 
is  a  constant  and  increasing  care. 

From  this  eminence,  as  the  first  glitter- 
ing beams  of  the  sun  rise  above  the  ser- 
ried cliffs  of  Mount  Evarts,  and  as  his  last 
rays  sink  at  eventide  behind  the  forest- 
crowned  western  hills,  deep-mouthed  can- 
non "  welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  de- 
parting guest  ;  "  while  ever  and  anon  the 
bugle's  stirring  notes  awake  the  echoes 
of  glen  and  mountain  side  in  musical 
cadence  truly  charming. 

From  Mammoth  Hotel  the  visitor  starts 
upon  his  five-day  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  geyser  basins,  the  falls,  caiions,  lakes 
and  cascades,  through  a  rocky  gap  called 
"Golden  Gate,"  through  which  the  west 
branch  of  Gardiner  River,  falling  over  a 
series  of  moss-grown  cascades,  winds  its 
sinuous  way.  The  roadway  through  this 
pass  is  i,ooo  feet  higher  than  Mammoth 
Hotel,  and,  though  scarce  a  mile  in  length, 
cost  $14,000,  affording  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  Govern- 
ment engineers  in  its  construction. 

Eight  miles  beyond  is  the  famed  "  Ob- 
sidian Cliff"  or  "Glass  Mountain."  Here, 
towering  above  the  narrow  stage  road  to 
a  height  of  250  feet,  is  a  huge  escarpment 
of  volcanic  glass  (obsidian),  arranged  in 
vertical  columns,  pentagonal  in  form,  but 
more  or  less  irregular  and  distorted,  whose 
faces  glisten  like  mirrors  in  the  sunlight. 

The  roadbed  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  is 
constructed  almost  entirely  of  obsidian, 
great  blocks  of  which  for  a  time  resisted 
the  efforts  of  the  road  builders. 

Drills  and  giant  powder  proving  inade- 
quate, the  novel  experiment  of  bursting 
asunder  the  obstructing  boulders  of  glass 
by  first  heating  and  then  rapidly  cooling, 
by  dashing  water  upon  them,  was  resorted 
to  with  perfect  success. 

The  prevailing  color  of  this  mineral 
glass  is  jet  black,  though  pieces  are  found 


variegated  with  streaks  of  red  and  yel- 
low. Numerous  chips  of  obsidian  and 
occasionally  a  broken  or  unfinished  arrow 
head  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity,  as  well 
as  at  nearly  all  the  old  Lidian  camping 
grounds  throughout  the  Park,  convince 
even  the  casual  observer  that  in  the  not 
very  remote  past  this  spot  was  a  resort 
frequented  by  the  red  men  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  tribes  for  material  out  of  which 
to  make  their  arms. 

The  first  of  the  geyser  basins  reached 
by  the  visitor  is  Norris  Basin,  so  named 
in  honor  of  the  late  Col.  P.  W.  Norris, 
one  of  the  early  superintendents  of  the 
reservation.  This  basin  covers  an  area 
of  about  six  square  miles,  though  its 
best  features  are  grouped  within  a  much 
smaller  space.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
elevated  of  the  several  thermal  basins, 
being  7,527  feet  above  the  sea,  that  of 
the  Shoshone  (Sho-sho-ny)  Lake  region 
alone  being  higher.  Its  hot  springs, 
which  are  numerous  and  widely  distrib- 
uted, are  in  many  instances  exquisitely 
formed  and  very  interesting,  though  its 
geysers  (with  perhaps  three  or  four  ex- 
ceptions) possess  less  of  the  eruptive 
power  which  characterizes  most  of  the 
geysers  of  Lower,  Midway  and  Upper 
basins. 

The  distance  from  Norris  to  the  lower 
basin  is  about  twenty  miles,  the  scenery 
along  the  route  being  charming,  especial- 
ly through  Gibbon  Canon,  a  narrow,  rocky 
defile,  four  miles  in  length,  the  cliffs  of 
which  seem  reluctant  to  open  wide  enough 
to  allow  both  the  stage  road  and  the  clear 
waters  of  the  Gibbon  River  a  passage. 
The  wild  grandeur  of  this  rocky  chasm  is 
difficult  of  adequate  portrayal.  On  this 
side  precipitous  bluffs  hang  high  above 
the  roadway  ;  on  that,  a  dense  growth  of 
pines  clothes  the  steep  mountain  side  with 
a  drapery  of  dark  green.  Here  a  hiss- 
ing steam  vent  fills  the  air  with  vapors  ; 
there  a  fiercely-boiling  caldron  pours  its 
flood  across  the  road,  beneath  the  very 
feet  of  the  stage  horses  ;  and  as  a  fitting 
denouement,  at  the  cafion's  exit,  the  river, 
tossed  and  fretted  by  tortuous  windings, 
obstructing  boulders  and  rocky  rapids 
without  number,  leaps  from  shelf  to  shelf 
of  moss-covered  trap  rock  into  the  gorge  \ 
below,  and  deflecting  suddenly  to  the 
westward  is  lost  to  sight.  A  succession 
of  pine-clad  terraces  leads  to  the  crest  of 
Teton  Hill,  where  one  may  enjoy  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  valley  of  the  Madi- 
son River. 
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Below,  in  the  foreground,  are  the  hotel 
and  CQttages  of  Lower  Oeyser  Basin  ;  five 
miles  beyond  the  white  wreaths  of  vapor 
float  above  "  Excelsior  Geyser,"  in  the 
Midway  liasin,  while  seventy  miles  away 
to  the  south  rise  the  snow-crowned  "sen- 
tinel peaks "  of  the  Teton  Mountains, 
grim,  silent  and  spectre-like. 

In  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  are  scat- 
tered in  groups  693  hot  springs,  exclu- 
sive of  seventeen  geysers. 

The  general  elevation  of  this  broad 
area  of  tliermal  activity  is  7,252  feet,  the 
surrounding  plateau  rising  four  hundred 
to  eight  hundred  feet  higher,  its  slopes 
being  for  the  most  part  heavily  timbered. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  much-frequented 
game  resorts  of  the  park.  A  colony  of 
beavers  have  their  habitat  in  the  banks  of 
the  Firehole,  a  short  distance  from  the 
hotel,  and  as  tourists  generally  pass  their 
first  night  at  this  point  it  has  come  to  be 
a  delightful  custom  to  while  away  the 
twilight  of  the  long  evenings  of  summer 
in  watching  the  labors  of  these  indus- 
trious little  animals,  that  seem  not  at  all 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  unbidden 
guests,  so  long  as  quiet  is  maintained. 

Wild  geese  and  ducks  inhabit  nearly 
every  pond  and  marsh,  and  so  insensible 
do  they  appear  to  man's  approach  as  to 
suggest  domestication. 

Elk  and  deer  are  quite  numerous,  and 


the  fast-fleeted  antelope,  the  milk-white 
Rocky  Mountain  goat  and  big-horn  (moun- 
tain sheep)  are  also  occasionally  seen,  as 
are  likewise  straggling  members  of  the 
band  of  buffalo — some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number  —  which  are  carefully 
watched  and  guarded  within  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  the  "  reserve,"  and  rep- 
resent about  all  that  is  left  of  the  once 
countless  herds  of  bison  which  only  a  few 
short  years  ago  roamed  the  great  plains  of 
the  West  and  contributed  a  proudly  dis- 
tinctive species  to  the  fauna  of  North 
America. 

As  a  rule  the  visitor's  second  day  is 
usually  passed  in  viewing  the  eruptive 
wonders  of  the  three  great  "  basins "  of 
the  Firehole,  the  geysers,  the  discharges  of 
several  of  which  attain  a  height  varying 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  displays  of  the  larger 
geysers  are  accompanied  by  a  deafening 
roar  and  a  distinctly  perceptible  trem- 
bling of  the  ground.  Each  of  these  vol- 
canic springs  occupies  a  mound-shaped 
platform  of  silicious  sinter  or  geyserite — 
the  result  of  ages  of  precipitation  ;  and  in 
most  cases  its  crater  is  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  a  nozzle-like  cone  of  geyserite. 

Geyserites  afford  a  most  interesting 
study,  differing  greatly  as  they  do  in 
form  and  color.  Some  are  of  creamy 
whiteness  and  resemble  the  head  of  the 
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cauliflower  ;  others  are  brownish  and 
spongiform,  while  yet  others,  like  the 
interior  walls  of  "Grotto  (ieyser,"  re- 
semble clusters  of  pearly  beads  of  the 
most  exquisitely  rich  opalescent  tints. 

Owing  to  the  cone  formation  of  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  geysers  of  the  Park, 
it  is  difficult  to  inspect  the  structural  beau- 
ty of  their  internal  crater  walls.  Happily 
this  is  not  the  case  with  "Oblong  Geyser," 
whose  large,  oval  crater  is  frequently  ex- 
posed to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  display- 
ing the  great,  cushion-like  masses  of  its 
formation  in  all  their  rich  magnificence, 
the  clustering  pearls  reflecting  the  pale- 
blue  sheen  of  the  yawning  watery  cavern, 
which  the  eye  penetrates  to  unknown 
depths.  The  prevailing  color  of  all  ther- 
mal springs  of  the  Park  is  blue,  though 
"  Emerald  Pool,"  in  Norris  Basin,  is  an 
intense  green,  and  a  small  spring  in  the 
Upper  Basin  is  reddish  tinted. 

Entrancing  as  are  all  the  geysers  of  the 
three  basins  drained  by  Firehole  River, 
"  Old  Faithful  "  perhaps  stands  beyond 
compare  in  point  of  popular  interest. 
Occupying  a  conspicuous  mound  at  the 
extreme  southern  limit  of  the  Upper 
Basin,  in  plain  view  from  the  hotel,  this 
reliable  friend  of  the  tourist  rises  with 
him  in  the  morning,  entertains  him  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  claims  his  admiring  gaze 
at  night,  when,  if  there  be  a  full  moon, 
the  spectacle  presented  is  sublime  beyond 


the  power  of  tongue  or  pen  to  describe. 
Day  and  night,  through  summer's  heat 
and  winter's  cold,  with  chronometer  regu- 
larity, it  shoots  upward  its  sparkling  col- 
umns to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  at  intervals  of  sixty-three  minutes, 
each  display  lasting  about  three  minutes. 

Continuing  southward  from  Old  Faith- 
ful in  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  a  newly- 
constructed  wagon  road  leads  past  Kep- 
ler's charming  cascades  of  the  Madison 
River  and  Lone  Star  Geyser,  twelve  miles 
across  the  "main  divide"  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  Shoshone  Lake  and  Geyser  Ba- 
sin. 

Eighteen  miles  to  the  eastward  lies 
Yellowstone  Lake,  the  gem  of  gems  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Shoshone  Lake  is  practically  the  source 
of  the  Snake  or  Lewis  Fork,  the  principal 
southern  tributary  of  the  Columbia,  and 
the  Yellowstone  Lake  is  the  source  of 
the  Yellowstone  River,  the  chief  affluent 
of  Missouri  ;  while  yet  a  third  great 
watercourse  is  fed  and  nurtured  by  the 
melting  snows  of  this  vast  mountain  pla- 
teau— the  far-famed  Rio  Colorado — which 
pours  its  accumulated  waters  into  the 
Golden  Gulf,  a  full  thousand  miles  away. 

The  entire  route  from  Upper  Geyser 
Basin  to  the  large  western  bay  or  "  thumb  " 
of  Yellowstone  Lake  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  whole  reservation,  lead- 
ing as  it  does  through  primeval  forests. 
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amid  mountain  scenery  unsur- 
passed, with  here  and  there 
green  carpeted  meadows  and 
open  parks,  and  broad  ex- 
panses of  blue  water  to  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  tall 
pines  and  snow-capped  moun- 
tain peaks. 

The  shelving  shore  which 
marks  the  western  margin  of 
Thumb  Bay  is  thickly  pitted 
with  bubbling  hot  springs,  and 
several  small  geysers  add  to 
the  interest  of  this  locality. 
The  cone  of  one  of  these 
rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  and  is  sufficiently  large 
to  afford  standing  room  for 
several  persons.  One  may 
stand  upon  this  cone  and 
catch  trout  from  the  surround- 
ing waters  of  the  cool  lake, 
and,  dropping  the  wriggling 
victims  into  the  scalding  wa- 
ter of  the  geyser  crater  at 
his  feet,  cook  them  thorough- 
ly without  removal  from  the 
hook.  This  is  a  "fish  story?" 
Ves,  and  one  whose  truthful- 
ness is  not  infrequently  doubt- 
ed ;  but  the  interesting  feat 
has  been  performed  by  many 
and  hundreds  have  witnessed 
its  success. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  lake,  near  its  outlet,  is  lo- 
cated one  of  the  most  spacious 
and  well  -  appointed  hotels  of 
the  "  reservation,"  and  an  ex- 
cursion steamer,  together  with 
a  fleet  of  small  craft,  adds  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  traveler's  stay  at  this  point.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  with  great  reluctance  and 
the  consoling  resolve  to  visit  this  peerless 
lake  again  that  one  can  content  himself  to 
turn  his  face  away  from  the  subtle  charm 
of  its  rippling  bosom  and  seal  his  ears 
against  the  siren  music  of  its  pebbly 
beach. 

From  the  "outlet"  an  excellent  wag- 
on road  follows  down  the  open  valley  of 
the  Yellowstone — eighteen  miles — to  the 
(Ireat  Falls  and  (irand  Caiion,  crossing 
Hayden  Valley,  a  grassy  and  gently-un- 
dulating plain,  some  twelve  miles  wide, 
which  debouches  into  Yellowstone  Valley 
from  the  west,  and  is  a  favorite  grazing 
ground  for  buffalo  and  antelope. 

And  now  the  current  of  the  shallow, 
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placid  river  begins  to  quicken,  and  the 
hoarse  roar  of  falling  waters  is  borne 
upon  the  breeze.  Louder  and  yet  louder 
grow  the  thunder  tones  ;  swifter  and 
yet  more  swift  the  foam-flecked  current 
rushes  on  ;  now  swirling  around  huge 
masses  of  rock,  now  gathering  fury  from 
obstructing  rapids,  until  it  leaps  at  last 
by  two  great  bounds  into  the  flaming 
caiion,  upon  whose  brink  the  visitor  in- 
voluntarily halts  with  feelings  of  mingled 
terror  and  admiration. 

To  attempt  to  depict  in  words  the 
awful  grandeur  and  the  marvelous  color- 
ing of  the  scene  were  presumption.  Ar- 
tists have  essayed  to  paint  the  ever-chang- 
ing colors  of  the  canon  walls,  with  indif- 
ferent success,  and  only  one  man  ever 
caught  a  near  view  of  the  360  feet  of 
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GREAT  FALLS. 


plunging  water  with  a  camera,  and  he  ac- 
complished the  feat  while  dangling  mid- 
way between  the  brink  and  bottom  of  the 
cafion  at  the  end  of  1,000  feet  of  rope. 

The  upper  fall  has  a  plunge  of  but  140 
feet,  the  distance  between  the  two  being 
not  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  mile.  The 
canon,  while  not  rivaling  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado  in  some  respects,  is,  nev- 
ertheless, without  doubt  the  most  gorge- 
ously colored  ten  miles  of  winding  walls, 
ranging  in  height  from  1,200  to  2,000  feet, 
in  the  world. 

A  few  miles  to  the  north  is  Mount 
Washburn — the  observatory  of  the  park 
— whose  rounded  summit,  comparatively 
easy  of  ascent,  rises  10,346  feet  above 
tide  water.    From  its  bald  crest  a  irrand 


panorama  is  outspread.  Above 
the  proud  eagle  poises  upon 
motionless  wing,  a  mere  speck 
against  the  zenith  ;  below,  the 
eye  traces  the  broad  ribbon 
of  silver  which  winds  through 
prairie  and  woodland  until  lost 
to  sight  in  the  chasm  into  which 
it  leaps.  That  charming  sheet 
of  blue  water  is  its  source.  Ital- 
ian skies  never  smiled  upon  a 
more  enchanting  spot.  Thirty 
miles  away  to  the  southwest  are 
the  geyser  basins,  above  whose 
tall  pines  the  curling  wreaths  of 
steam  float  like  water  sprites, 
while  round  about,  on  every 
hand,  wide-rolling  expanses  of 
shadowy  forest,  giant  domes  of 
rugged  mountain  peaks — here 
and  there  flecked  with  rem- 
nants of  snowy  glaciers  of 
dazzling  whiteness — and  deep, 
dark  canon  gorges,  echoing  the 
sullen  roar  of  cataracts,  stretch 
far  away,  until  forest  and  moun- 
tain top,  glacier  and  gorge 
blend  with  the  blue  of  the 
canopy  above  and  vanish  in 
the  far-off  horizon. 

Remarkable  as  are  the  al- 
ready explored  regions  of  this 
marvel  of  nature's  handiwork, 
fully  two-thirds  its  area  is  still 
terra  incognita  to  all  save  the 
occasional  enthusiast  with  the 
time  and  hardihood  necessary 
to  the  scaling  of  mountain 
crags  and  the  threading  of  for- 
est labyrinths.  In  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Park  are 
vast  areas  strewn  with  the 
fossilized  remains  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life  and  huge  trunks  and  frag- 
ments of  petrified  forest  trees,  many  still 
standing  erect  and  preserving  something 
of  the  old-time  form  and  graceful  out- 
line. Deep  down  among  the  stony  roots 
may  be  found  clustering  deposits  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  crystalliza- 
tions, varying  in  color  from  delicate 
shades  of  pink  to  deep  cherry ;  while 
handsome  crystals  of  colorless,  amethys- 
tine and  yellowish  quartz,  in  endless  va- 
riety of  form,  lie  scattered  in  reckless 
profusion  on  every  hand. 

To  the  northeastward  of  Lake  Yellow- 
stone, between  the  Passamaria  Fork  of  the 
Big  Horn  and  the  east  fork  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, is  the  "Hoodoo  Region,"  or  "  Gob- 
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lin  Land"  —  designations  whicli  in  no 
wise  belie  the  character  and  appearance 
of  the  locality.  Volcanic  action  and 
erosion  have  seemingly  striven,  each  with 
the  other,  in  the  production  of  fantastic 
forms  and  shapes.  To  the  superstitious 
Indian  it  was  the  abode  of  evil  spirits — to 
the  white  "prospector,"  roused  from  his 
slumbers  by  the  weird  mutterings  of  the 
voiceless  air,  the  entire  region  presented 
an  enigma  solved  by  the  term  "  Hoodoo." 

The  rough  and  rugged  nature  of  the 
locality  is  especially  favorable  to  the 
crag  -  loving  mountain  sheep  and  the 
milk-white  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  whose 
lambs  and  frolicsome  kids  frisk  about 
among  inaccessible  heights  and  fastness- 
es, where  none  but  the  mountain  lion  or 
the  eagle  may  pursue.  Sixty  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Mammoth  Springs — and  just 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Park — are 
the  silver  mines  of  the  Clark's  Fork, 
whither  a  wagon  road  runs,  crossing  the 
Yellowstone    at   Baronette's   Bridge,  a 


short  distance  from  Tower  Falls  and 
"  Uncle "  John  Yancey's,  at  whose 
"  ranch  "  the  traveler  is  ever  welcome 
and  the  angler  never  disappointed. 

The  tourist  is  the  architect,  so  to  speak, 
of  his  own  fortunes,  and  he  may  pass 
the  entire  summer  in  Yellowstone  Park, 
fishing,  boating  or  studying  the  flora, 
fauna  or  geology  of  the  "  reserve "  at 
will.  Schedule  tours  are  arranged  and 
intended  for  those,  and  those  alone,  who 
have  but  limited  time  at  their  disposal  and 
yet  desire  to  personally  inspect,  if  but  brief- 
ly, somewhat  of  the  vaunted  grandeur  of 
a  region  destined  soon  to  become  the  ac- 
knowledged queen  of  American  mountain 
resorts.  Set  apart  and  reserved  by  our 
Uncle  Samuel  as  a  haven  of  earthly  rest 
for  his  millions  of  nieces  and  nephews, 
weary  with  the  toil,  worry  and  humdrum 
of  average  existence,  it  is  broad  enough 
to  accommodate  the  world,  and,  like  every- 
thing else  truly  American,  the  world  is 
welcome  to  share  its  pleasures. 
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;N  the  orders  pre- 
scribing the  rou- 
tine of  duty  at  the 
camp  of  1888  at  West 
Derby,  General 
(ireenleaf  utilized 
the  five  days'  time  at 
his  disposal  to  fair 
advantage.  Perhaps 
more  time  was  given 
to  ceremonies  and  a 
sham  fight  than 
should  have  been 
given  to  them.  The 
first  guard  mounting 
and  retreat  parade  of 
the  First  Regiment  and  two  Separate  Com- 
panies showed  those  minor  errors  among 
officers  and  enlisted  men  which  are  to  be 
expected  even  among  regular  troops  that 
have  not  appeared  together  in  such  cere- 
monies for  about  a  year.  Such  blunders 
were  gradually  eliminated,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  parades  and  ceremonies  ran 
smoothly  and  creditably.  The  company  in- 
spection showed  that  the  company  officers 
needed  considerable  instruction  in  that 
ceremony.  In  battalion  exercises  the  same 
defects  were  observable,  and  the  same 
progress  was  made  in  correcting  them. 
The  presence  in  camp  of  Company  F, 
Eleventh  United  States  Infantry,  under 
command  of  the  gallant  but  most  un- 
fortunate Capt.  Ogden  B.  Read,  who  was 
a  native  of  Vermont,  was  of  the  highest 
service  to  the  whole  command. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  occasions  on 
which  regular  troops  had  been  put  on 
duty  with  troops  of  the  National  Guard. 
In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  all  others  in 
which  it  has  been  tried,  it  resulted  in  giv- 
ing the  volunteer  militia  an  insight  into 
soldiering  which  is  very  much  greater  than 
is  possible  from  any  degree  of  study  of 
the  drill  regulations. 

In  the  details  of  interior  company  econ- 
omy and  messing,  of  the  regular  soldier's 
care  of  himself  and  his  clothing,  prompt- 
ness in  turning  out  for  duty,  ready  and 
cheerful  obedience  to  officers,  in  that 
punctilious  regard  for  military  courtesy 


which  distinguishes  the  better  class  of  reg- 
ular soldiers,  and  in  the  style  in  which 
Captain  Read's  fine  company  went  through 
their  company  and  skirmish  drills,  the 
Vermont  troops  saw  just  how  such  things 
should  be  done. 

The  Guardsmen  were  quick  to  see  and 
learn  from  their  professional  brothers,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  regulars  to  General  Greenleaf's 
brigade  on  this  occasion.  .It  may  be  said 
of  the  First  Regiment  and  of  the  two  Sep- 
arate Companies  as  the  result  of  observa- 
tion of  the  exercises  of  1888,  that  in  ordi- 
nary tactical  instruction  they  were  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  go  into  the  field  and 
do  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  put 
troops  in  the  line  of  battle  ;  that  they 
knew  very  little  of  skirmish  work  practi- 
cally ;  that  they  needed  thorough  and 
systematic  instruction  and  practice  in  rifle 
shooting,  without  which  soldiers  in  these 
days  are  of  little  value  ;  that  instruction 
was  needed  also  in  military  courtesy,  the 
care  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  in  the 
value  of  promptness  in  turning  out  for 
roll  calls  and  other  military  duties,  and 
the  necessity  of  thorough  and  scrupulous 
cleanliness  in  every  part  of  the  camp. 

In  this  encampment  the  First  Battery, 
better  known  as  Fuller's  Battery,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  and  Brevet-Col.  Levi  K. 
Fuller,  manifested  its  virtues  and  defects 
in  common  with  the  other  troops.  It  was 
first  organized  as  an  independent  battery 
in  1872  by  Captain  Fuller.  In  the  reor- 
ganization of  1873  it  was  incorporated 
into  the  National  Guard  as  Company 
C,  First  Regiment,  and  was  equipped 
throughout  in  everything  but  its  arma- 
ment and  harness  by  Captain  Fuller  at 
his  personal  expense.  It  was  recruited  to 
a  maximum  of  seventy-three  enlisted  men, 
and  when  turned  out  for  duty  the  expense 
of  the  pay  of  the  men  who  were  in  excess 
of  the  number  allowed  by  law  to  infantry 
companies  (forty-eight  enlisted  men)  was 
also  borne  by  Captain  Fuller.  In  1876  it 
received  its  present  organization.  The 
armament  at  the  camp  of  1888  consisted 
of  four  smooth-bore  bronze  guns,  known 
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as  the  light  twelve-pounder  Napoleons, 
but  the  harness  was,  like  the  guns,  obso- 
lete and  worn  out. 

In  the  details  of  the  service  of  the 
piece  both  officers  and  men  were  effi- 
cient. In  the  manoeuvres  of  the  school 
of  the  battery  mounted,  the  execution 
of  the  battery  as  a  whole  on  the  first 
two  days  was  indifferent.  'Taking  its 
limited  opportunities  for  such  exercise 
into  consideration,  it  did  as  well,  possi- 
bly, as  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected, but  not  as  well  as  its  captain 
desired  it  to  do.  Every  hour  was  util- 
ized during  the  five  days  of  the  en- 
campment, and  the  harness  was  on  the 
horses  from  about  7:30  a.  m.  until  sun- 
set. Officers  and  men  were  uniformly 
zealous,  intelligent  and  progressive,  and 
before  the  five  days'  work  had  passed 
a  great  advance  was  made  in  smooth- 
ness of  execution,  soldierly  bearing 
among  the  men,  and  in  such  details  as 
taking  the  proper  position  in  standing 
to  horse,  the  proper  seat  for  drivers, 
the  position  of  the  bridle  hand,  and  such 
other  apparently  small  things,  which, 
though  small,  have  an  immense  effect 
on  the  military  appearance  of  a  battery. 

A  platoon  of  light  artillery,  consisting 
of  cadets  of  the  Norwich  University,  is 
part  of  the  guard,  but  it  was  not  pres- 
ent for  duty.  The  total  strength  of 
the  command  in  camp  at  \\'est  Derby 
was  720  officers  and  men.  The  consoli- 
dated morning  report  showed  an  aver- 
age strength  of  97.6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  strength  of  the  brigade. 

The  question  here  occurs  what  should 
be  a  standard  of  reasonable  criticism 
of  the  National  Guard.  This  stand- 
ard is  in  a  general  way  established  by 
the  War  Department  in  the  instructions 
given  officers  of  the  army  ordered  on 
duty  as  inspectors  of  the  militia  : 

"  In  any  criticisms  you  may  feel 
obliged  to  make  you  should  bear  in 
mind  the  limited  opportunities  such 
troops  have  to  perfect  themselves  in 
their  duties,  and  that  whatever  pro- 
ficiency they  may  have  attained  has 
been  reached  chiefly  through  their  vol- 
untary efforts  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. It  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  apply  to  them  the  usual  standard 
for  troops  accustomed  to  daily  exer- 
cise in  the  duties  of  a  soldier."  In  this 
connection  it  is  apparent  that  neither 
hostility  nor  partiality  should  be  per- 
mitted to  influence  the  utterances  of  a 
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military  critic  in  deter- 
mining their  measure 
of  efficiency,  and  al- 
though it  would  be  un- 
fair to  judge  them  by 
the  standard  recognized 
by  good  judges  as  ap- 
plicable  to  regular 
troops,  yet  there  must 
be  some  standard  ap- 
proximately fixed  by 
which  their  relative 
status  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

On  February  20,  1889, 
the  officers  met  at  Mont- 
pelier,  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  Governor 
Dillingham,  for  instruc- 
tion and  drill.  The  au- 
thorities of  the  State 
had  secured,  through  the 
War  Department,  the  at- 
tendance of  First  Lieut. 
Peter  Leary,  Jr.,  Fourth 
Artillery,  as  instructor  of 
artiller}^  officers,  and  of 
First  Lieut.  Ralph  W. 
Hoyt,  Eleventh  Infan- 
try, as  instructor  of  in- 
fantry officers.  Papers 
on  professional  subjects 
were  read  by  both  (jf- 
ficers,  and  practical  in- 
struction in  the  sighting 
and  aiming  drill  for 
small  arms  given  to  the 
infantry  officers  by  Lieu- 
tenant Hoyt.  The  reg- 
ular officers  could  not 
complain  of  inattentive 
hearers. 

During  the  session  of 
the  officers'  school  ar- 
rangements were  made 
for  the  participation  of 
the  Guard  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Centen- 
nial parade  in  New  York 
on  April  30,  and  on 
March  20  Governor  Dil- 
lingham issued  his  or- 
ders for  the  parade.  The 
performance  of  the 
troops  on  that  occasion 
was  all  that  their 
friends  could  have  look- 
ed for. 

In  the  summer  of  1889 
the  brigade  encamped 
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at  West  Randolph  on  a  hiijh  plateau  in  the  heart  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  a  charming  country  in  which 
highly  -  cultivated  farms  stretched  up  the  slopes  to 
the  mountain  tops.  The  camp  was  arranged  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  canvas  in  good  order  and 
no  decorations  over  the  entrances  of  company  streets. 
The  First  Battery  was  on  the  left  flank  of  the  camp  ; 
then  came  the  First  Battalion,  composed  of  the  First 
and  Second  Separate  Companies,  and  then  the  First 
Regiment  on  the  right.  The  period  of  the  encamp- 
ment was  five  days,  and  the  attendance  of  the  brigade 
was  a  little  over  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  force. 

Following  the  custom,  this  camp  was,  in  honor  of 
the  Governor,  named  Camp  Dillingham. 

Hard  work  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty 
seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  the  command.  The  field 
officers  alternated  in  commanding  at  drills  and  daily 
retreat  parade,  and  all  did  well  and  showed  consider- 
able progress  beyond  their  performance  in  1888.  The 
same  can  be  .said  of  the  First  Battalion,  connnanded 
by  Major  Moulton.  The  style  of  the  skirmishing  was 
much  in  advance  of  that  of  1888. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  A'ermont  infantry 
had  svstematic  target  practice  all  around.  Under  care- 
ful instruction  butts  and  targets  had  been  put  up  and 
a  range  of  200  yards  was  laid  off  in  the  camp  ground, 
on  which  each  officer  and  enlisted  man  of  the  First 
Regiment  and  the  First  Battalion  fired  five  shots  dur- 
ing the  five  days'  work.  This  was  also  progress  in  the 
right  direction.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  scores 
were  generally  low,  but  the  State  has  made  an  intel- 
ligent and  a  successful  beginning,  and,  with  a  local 
range  for  each  company  and  a  continuance  of  interest 
in  rifle  practice,  it  is  hoped  that  the  percentages  will 
be  larger,  and  the  force  trained  in  that  most  important 
military  duty — the  ability  to  shoot  to  hit. 

It  is  this  ability  that  measures  the  efficiency  of 
soldiers.  Prettiness  on  parade,  faultless  alignments 
in  marching,  precision  in  the  manual  of  arms,  are  all 
to  be  desired,  as  showing  care  in  instruction,  sub- 
mission to  discipline  and  a  proper  military  spirit 
among  the  men ;  but  unless  soldiers  can  shoot  in 
these  days  they  are  of  little  use.  Mere  ornamental 
soldiering  does  not  repay  the  State  for  its  appro- 
priations of  money  for  the  support  of  the  National 
Guard.  Says  Prince  Kraft  of  Hohenlohe-Ingelfing- 
en,  probably,  next  to  Count  Von  Moltke,  the  best 
living  authority  on  modern  war  :  "The  mere  drilling 
of  the  whole  mass  is  no  longer  sufficient.  This  drill, 
in  which  men  were  only  machines,  did  very  good  work, 
it  is  true,  in  the  last  century.  But  since  independent 
fire  has  had  it  all  its  own  way  and  every  man  fights 
independently,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  mechanical 
movement  of  closed  bodies  of  troops  can  no  longer 
be  the  goal  of  our  efforts." 

With  the  modern  and  progressive  infantry  officer 

fire  discipline  "  is  the  great  subject  of  instruction, 
and  to  make  this  possible,  as  Prince  Kraft  puts  it, 
speaking  of  the  infantry  soldier,  "  he  must  be  one 
with  his  rifle,  and  must  know  whether  it  is  loaded 
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or  not,  without  being  obliged  to  look  to 
see."  In  looking  into  the  state  of  target 
practice  in  the  National 
Guard,  it  is  found  from 
the  reports  of  regular 
officers  who  inspected 
the  troops  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1889  that  sys- 
tematic rifle  practice  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent 
was  had  in  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  South  Dako- 
ta, Delaware,  Minne- 
sota, Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  Maine,  and  that 
none  has  been  had  in 
Mississippi,  North  Car- 
olina, Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky and  Michigan. 

While,  however,  the  progress  made  in 
battalion  instruction  and  target  practice 
was  positive  and  satisfactory,  their  per- 
formance of  company  movements  and  of 
the  limited  ceremony  of  company  inspec- 
tion and  their  care  of  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments were  not  so  satisfactory.  Some 
few  of  the  company  officers  acquitted 
themselves  well  and  some  of  the  com- 
panies only  fairly  well  in  these  details. 
In  all  there  was  room  for  improvement. 
These  defects  were  due  to  want  of  proper 
instruction  in  the  case  of  those  who  had 
been  a  year  or  so  in  service,  and  to  no  in- 
struction at  all  in  many  cases,  for  there 
were  many  men  in  the  two  infantry  bat- 
talions who  had  been  enlisted  only  a  few 
weeks  before  they  made  their  appearance 
with  the  command  in  camp,  which  is  de- 
cidedly not  the  place  for  recruit  drills. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  for  the 
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companies  to  have  reported  at  camp  well 
instructed  throughout  and  few  in  number 
rather  than  with  full  ranks  of  poorly- 
trained  recruits.  It  would  be  a  wise  reg- 
ulation to  forbid  enlistments  within  two 
months  of  the  time  fixed  for  camp  exer- 
cises. 

Any  variance  from  the  established 
methods  of  administration,  guard,  out- 
post duty,  drill  or  ceremony  in  force  in  the 
regular  service  should  be  avoided  in  the 
National  Guard.  One  instance  of  such 
an  experiment  occurred  in  this  tour  of 
camp  exercise  so  obviously  wrong  that 
to  mention  is  to  correct  it.  The  details 
for  guard,  instead  of  being  made  in  the 
usual  manner  from  both  battalions  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  companies, 
were  regulated  by  putting  a  whole  com- 
pany on  each  day.  This  resulted  in  giv- 
ing the  valuable  ex- 
perience and  instruc- 
tion of  that  duty  to 
only  five  out  of  twelve 
companies.  Those  of- 
ficers and  men,  how- 
ever, who  marched  on 
guard  generally  miani- 
fested  interest  in  the 
work. 

In  such  matters  com- 
manding officers  should 
insist  on  exact  confor- 
mity with  army  regula- 
tions, whose  provisions 
are  the  result,  of  about 
two  hundred  years  of 
military  experience  in 
the  armies  of  Europe 
and  America  and  are  the  expression  of 
the  highest  military  wisdom.     They  can 
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not  be  disre- 
garded without 
the  certainty  of 
a  penalty  in  the 
way  of  lost  time 
and  opportuni- 
ty and  the  re- 
tracing of  one's 
steps  to  the 
point  of  depar- 
ture. 

The  guard 
■duty  of  Fuller's 
Battery  was 
done  in  con- 
formity with 
regulations,  the 

battery  furnishing  its  own  stable  and  park 
guard,  which  was  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  battery  commander. 

The  tour  of  duty  of  the  battery  in  this 
'encampment  was  satisfactory.  It  made 
its  appearance  with  an  armament  of  four 
new  breech-loading  rifled  steel  guns  of 
the  De  Bange  pattern,  now  definitely 
adopted  for  the  field  and  horse  artillery 
of  the  regular  service.  It  had  also  a  set 
of  the  new  artillery  harness  for  the  pieces, 
designed  by  Maj.  Edward  B.  'Williston, 
Third  U.  S.  Artillery.  Its  work  indicated 
the  value  of  the  experience  of  1888.  By 
August  24  the  battery  drilled  well  in 
mounted  manoeuvres  at  rapid  gaits.  The 
firing  of  blank  cartridges  was  practiced 
•every  day.  The  horses  are  all  owned  in 
Brattleb®ro,  to  which  town  the  battery 
is  credited.  They  have  been  used  from 
year  to  year  whenever  the  battery  has 
been  drilled  mounted,  and  are  practically 
fairly-trained  light-battery  horses.  With 
such  a  mount,  accustomed  to  work  in  ar- 
tillery carriages,  to  the  noise  of  firing  and 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  this  battery  is 
probably  better  prepared  to  respond  to 
a  sudden  call  for  field  service  than  any 
other  in  the  National  Guard.  Its  officers 
are  capable  and  experienced,  its  men 
young,  willing,  intelligent  and  of  fine 
physical  qualities.  Its  discipline  is  ex- 
cellent, and  Vermont  can  justly  be  proud 
■of  such  an  organization. 

The  Vermont  National  Guard  is  for- 
tunate at  this  time  in  having  as  com- 
mander-in-chief a  gentleman  who  is  in 
active  sympathy  with  all  their  hopes  and 
efforts  for  improvement.  Governor  Dil- 
lingham and  most  of  his  staff  officers  were 
present  throughout  the  encampment,  and 
encouraged  officers  and  men  to  do  con- 
scientious work.    Besides  this  good  in- 
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fluence,  the  , 
whole  social 
power  of  the  State 
is  ranged  on  the 
side  of  the  Guard. 
During  this  en- 
campment, Secre- 
tary Proctor,  Sen- 
ators  Edmunds 
and  Morrill,  Ex- 
Governors  Orms- 
by,  Pingree,  Farn- 
ham  and  Smith, 
Col.  AV.  Seward 
Webb,  Lieut.- 

Governors  Woodbury  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Vermont  showed  their 
interest  by  their  presence. 

On  August  22  the  command  was  re- 
viewed by  Secretary  Proctor  and  Maj. 
Gen.  John  M.  Schofield,  commanding  the 
United  States  Army.  The  march  in  re- 
view was  excellent  in  every  way,  the  men 
were  well  set  up  and  steady  and  the  uni- 
forms neat  and  clean. 

In  this  encampment  the  police  and  sani- 
tation, under  the  minute  supervision  of  Sur- 
geon J.  C.  Rutherford  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon J.  C.  Jeune,  were  carefully  maintained 
from  the  first  to  the  last  day.  A  close  in- 
spection was  made  daily  by  the  medical 
staff.  As  a  result  of  this  watchfulness 
every  part  of  the  camp  at  guard  mount- 
ing was  scrupulously  clean. 

On  the  25th  the  "general"  was  sound- 
ed, tents  were  struck,  and  by  noon  all 
were  embarked  on  the  trains  and  on  their 
way  home  without  confusion  or  disorder. 

There  is  a  personal  element  of  great 
importance  in  considering  the  state  of  the 
National  Guard,  depending  on  the  char- 
acter of  its  principal  officers. 

The  staff  officers  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
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ministrative  departments  are  Brig.  Gen. 
Theodore  S.  Peck,  adjutant  and  inspector 
general,  and  Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Gil- 
more,  quartermaster  general.  Both  are 
soldiers  of  the  civil  war  and  both  capa- 
ble men  of  affairs  ;  experienced,  ener- 
getic and  progressive.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
Vermont  National  Guard  must  be  ascribed 
to  their  persistent  and  intelligent  indivi- 
dual efforts.  General  Gilmore,  as  quar- 
termaster general,  is  also  charged  with  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  offices  of 
chief  of  ordnance,  commissary  general  of 
subsistence  and  paymaster  general. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  L.  Greenleaf,  com- 
manding the  brigade,  is  also  a  soldier  of 
the  civil  war  and  a  National  Guardsman 
of  the  best  type.  Earnest,  far  seeing  and 
industrious,  he  also  is  entitled  to  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  general  good  condition 
of  his  command,  and  knows  as  well  as 
any  officer  of  the  State  its  needs  and  de- 
fects. He  is  the  compiler  of  a  compre- 
hensive manual  of  guard  duty  for  the 
use  of  his  troops,  which,  with  a  few  ad- 
ditions, is  a  transcription  from  the  army 
regulations.  He  is  also  the  compiler  of  a 
military  code  for  the  State,  which  was 
introduced  at  the  biennial  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1888,  but  which, 
unfortunately  for  the  advancement  of  the 
National  Guard,  failed  of  becoming  a 
law.  General  Greenleaf's  greatest  em- 
barrassment in  administering  the  affairs 
of  his  brigade  springs  from  the  restric- 
tions thrown  around  his  functions  by  the 
laws  of  the  State.  His  only  duties,  un- 
der the  law  and  military  regulations,  are 
to  review  each  organization  in  the  brigade 
annually  when  practicable,  make  a  con- 
solidated return  of  his  brigade  to  the 
Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  and  with- 
in ten  days  after  a  drill  or  parade  pre- 
pare muster  and  pay  rolls  for  such  service 
for  himself  and  his  staff.  He  has  no  con- 
trol over  instruction,  no  power  to  call  for 
reports  of  drills  and  attendance,  which 
during  the  winter  months  are  purely  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  company  officers 
and  the  men,  their  frequency  depending 
largely  on  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  the 
company  commanders. 

General  Greenleaf's  aim  in  developing 
the  usefulness  of  his  command  is,  in  his 
own  language,  "to  make  the  officers  see 
the  necessity  of  a  better  '  all  'round  ' 
knowledge  of  their  duties." 

Expressing  briefly  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  improvement  in  Vermont's 


National  Guard,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
permanent  camp  which  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  General  Assembly  should  be 
in  a  locality  where  space  enough  can  be 
had  to  give  ranges  for  the  infantry  up  to 
1,000  yards,  and  to  the  artillery  for  3,000 
yards.  There  should  be  no  possibility 
of  danger  from  projectiles  to  people  or 
property  in  the  neighborhood  and  of  em- 
barrassing injunctions  imposed  by  courts 
of  law  on  either  infantry  or  artillery 
practice.  The  water  supply  should  be 
considered  a  question  of  the  first  impor- 
tance also.  A  code  of  military  laws 
should  be  formulated,  based  on  those  of 
Massachusetts,  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  brigade  commander,  requiring  exam- 
inations of  all  commissioned  officers  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  issuing  of 
their  commissions  ;  furnishing  armories 
for  company  drills ;  forbidding  enlist- 
ments within  a  reasonable  time  of  the 
annual  exercises  in  camp  ;  requiring  com- 
pany and  battalion  drills  in  winter,  and 
reports  from  company  commanders  of 
the  s'tate  of  instruction  and  attendance 
on  drills. 

It  is  desirable  to  make  gymnastics  an 
important  part  of  company  instruction. 
The  "setting-up"  exercises  will  in  the 
new  drill  regulations  be  so  enlarged  as. 
to  bring  almost  every  muscle  of  the  body 
into  action.  Great  importance  should  be 
given  to  these  exercises,  not  only  as  tend- 
ing to  develop  and  make  strong  the  body, 
but  to  give  the  men  the  erect  an^l  soldier- 
ly bearing  which  fits  for  severe  tests  of 
strength  in  a  campaign  and  makes  a  com- 
pany look  well  at  all  times.  As  tending 
in  the  same  direction,  the  bayonet  exer- 
cise should  be  practiced. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that 
the  bayonet  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is 
essentially  a  thing  of  the  future  in  war  as 
much  as  of  the  past,  and  has  its  uses 
under  most  important  conditions. 

A  public  opinion  favorable  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  should  be  cultivated  by  the 
press  of  the  State,  to  induce  generous  ap- 
propriations by  the  Legislature  for  suit- 
able armories,  which  should  not  only  be 
places  for  drill  but  also  comfortable  club 
rooms,  reading  rooms  and  gymnasiums. 
Any  community  which  gives  to  its  young 
men  a  building  for  an  armory  so  equipped 
does  a  work  of  benefit  to  itself.  Such  an 
armory,  under  proper  control,  will  keep 
young  men  away  from  many  evil  influ- 
ences, and  is  sure  to  repay  any  expense 
the  public  may  incur. 
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LONG  the 

c 

Coast  ten 
years  ago  ten- 
nis was  a  nov- 
e  1 1  y  and  a 
form  of  sport 
eyed  some- 
what askance, 
as  a  game 
well  suited  to 
young  chil- 
dren and  weak 
women.  It 
seemed  at  first 
to  be  lacking  in  those  very  sterling  quali- 
ties that  the  Californian  insisted  should 
characterize  all  manly  sports,  and  to  pos- 
sess no  interesting  possibilities  of  danger. 
Like  his  Eastern  brother,  some  five  years 
before,  he  scorned  to  take  that  plaything 
of  bent  wood  and  catgut  into  his  hands. 

It  is  to  a  few  Englishmen  that  the 
direct  honor  of  having  founded  the  first 
lawn  tennis  club  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
should  be  given.  These  pioneers  of  the 
game  were  business  men,  representatives 
of  English  mercantile  houses,  who,  find- 
ing the  clear,  exhilarating  atmosphere 
especially  conducive  to  indulgence  in 
out-of-door  sports,  drove  in  the  stakes, 
stretched  the  guy  ropes  and  marked  out 
on  the  green  turf  at  San  Rafael,  now  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of  San 
Francisco,  as  fair  a  tennis  court  as  the 
most  fastidious  player  could  wish.  This 
was  when  the  club  was  organized,  in 
October  of  1880,  and  its  courts  chosen. 
The  club  now  owns  its  grounds,  situated 
on  Culloden  avenue,  with  its  courts  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
These  are  the  finest  turf  courts  in  all 
California,  and  to  keep  the  grass  in  good 
condition  throughout  the  long,  dry  seasons 
they  are  closed  on  Fridays  and  given  over 
to  the  care  of  a  gardener,  who  carefully 
rolls  and  waters  them.  The  club  flour- 
ished under  the  vigorous  treatment  of  en- 
thusiastic practice,  and  up  to  last  year 
easily  maintained  its  supremacy  over 
younger  and  feebler  organizations.  The 
ofificers  for  1890  are  "Wm.  Babcock,  presi- 
dent ;  Mrs.  Basil  Heathcote,  vice-presi- 
dent;    E.  C.  Evans,  secretary;  Arthur 


Page,  treasurer;  while  W.  B.  Bourne  and 
T.  C.  Berry  act  as  directors. 

There  is  a  very  good  arrangement  of 
membership,  which  is  divided  into  four 
classes — life  members,  playing  members, 
non-playing  members  and  monthly  mem- 
bers. In  these  are  of  course  included 
many  ladies,  who  enjoy  with  the  men  the 
privilege  of  using  the  courts  and  the  com- 
modious club  house.  On  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  tea  is  served  on  the 
lawn,  and  all  the  English  traditions  con- 
cerning the  playing  and  enjoyment  of 
tennis  are  carefully  observed. 

Very  soon  after  the  public  declared  it- 
self sincerely  in  favor  of  the  game,  some- 
thing like  fifty  clubs,  north  and  south,  on 
the  Coast  sprang  into  being,  and  1890 
finds  the  champion  of  California  willing 
and  able  to  do  battle  with  the  most  cele- 
brated Eastern  warriors. 

Following  the  wake  of  the  San  Rafael 
Club  there  was  incorporated  what  in  but 
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a  few  seasons  became  the  most  prominent 
and  powerful  combination  of  tennis  talent 
in  the  State — "The  California  Lawn  Ten- 
nis Club,  of  San  Francisco."  From  the 
date  of  its  inception  to  the  present  year 
of  grace,  the  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion have  rested  not  from  their  labors  for 
the  advancement  and  improvement  of  their 
club  in  every  direction.  The  spacious  club 
house  and  courts  are  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  making  it  easy  of  ac- 
cess to  the  members  engaged  in  business 
in  town.  The  house  is  admirably  ar- 
ranged, and  besides  the  lockers  and  bath- 
rooms there  is  at 
their  service  an 
appropriately  f  u  r  - 
nished  reading 
room,  used  also  for 
the  meetings. 
Around  the  house 
runs  a  broad,  shel- 
tered veranda  where 
the  lookers-on  and 
tired  players  gather 
to  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  games,  or 
drink  in  the  after- 
noon soothing  cups 
of  tea  served  from 
dainty  tables  and 
chat  lazily  in  the 
cool  shade. 

On  the  Saturday 
afternoons  of  the 
spring  and  fall 
months  the  crowd 
on  the  veranda  flows 
down  to  the  lawn  ; 
a  line  of  carriages 
stands  in  the  drive, 
and  charming  spring 
costumes  worn  by 
many  fashionables 
who  come  out  to 
watch  some  game  of  especial  interest  con- 
tribute to  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  scene. 
The  immaculate  white  flannels  and  red 
sashes,  striped  blazers  and  caps  show  the 
club  colors,  and  remind  one  of  the  gay 
picture  which  the  tennis  ground  and  the 
Casino  galleries  at  Narragansett  and  New- 
port present. 

The  club  courts  are  built  of  bituminous 
rock,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  in  nearly  every  respect,  but  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  sand  that 
quickly  rubs  and  tears  off  the  covering  of 
the  balls.  One  afternoon's  work  practi- 
cally lays  on  the  shelf  a  set  of  balls  as 


entirely  unfit  for  further  use.  A  double 
sewed  and  covered  ball  is  now  in  use 
wherever  the  rock  courts  are  found. 

Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  is  president  of 
the  club,  and  much  of  its  success  and  ad- 
vancement is  due  to  his  energetic  man- 
agement. It  was  under  the  auspices  of 
this  most  influential  club,  and  during  Mr. 
Wilson's  able  administration,  that  the  first 
tournament  for  the  State  championship 
in  singles  and  doubles  was  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey, 
July  4,  1888.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important  events  in  the 
history  of  tennis  in 
California.  Splen- 
did prizes  were  of- 
fered by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  club  and 
hotel,  and  invita- 
tions were  sent  to 
all  the  clubs  along 
the  Coast.  The  loca- 
tion selected  for  the 
tournament  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  is 
one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the 
State.  The  hotel 
building  stands  in  a 
grove  of  pine,  cy- 
press  and  cedar 
trees  that  partially 
screens  its  graceful 
architectural  o  u  t  - 
lines  and  in  a  meas- 
ure shuts  out  the 
view  of  the  sea 
which  is  close  at 
hand.  Two  miles 
away  is  the  lovely 
town  of  Monterey, 
with  its  old  Mission 
and  interesting 
ruins.  The  temper- 
ature of  this  region  stands  at  an  aver- 
age of  70  degrees,  so  that  it  is  possible 
and  agreeable  for  athletic  sports  to  be 
indulged  in  all  day  without  exhaustion. 
The  tournament  was  held  on  two  courts, 
and  both  were  in  use  from  9  a.  m.  to  6 
p.  M.,  without  intermission.  The  pro- 
gramme included  singles,  first  prize, 
cup  ;  second  prize,  belt.  Doubles,  first 
prize,  cups  ;  second  prize,  silver  mounted 
racquets.  The  drawing  was  accomplished 
according  to  the  English  method.  The 
matches  were  the  best  two  of  three  sets, 
and  in  the  final  rounds  the  best  three  of 
five.    It  is  always  difficult  to  express  in- 
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dividual  criticism  in  a  contest 
like  this,  in  which  twenty-six 
plaj-ers  were  engaged.  But 
in  the  singles  W.  H.  Taylor, 
Jr.,  scored  an  easy  victory  and 
was  in  no  way  pushed.  In 
Mr.  Taylor  are  combined  all 
the  qualities  of  a  most  prom- 
ising player.  He  is  small, 
light  of  foot  and  clear  head- 
ed. His  play  was  admirable 
throughout,  his  service  and 
volleying  being  marvelous 
instances  of  exactitude  and 
science. 

The  most  exciting  match 
of  the  day  was  certainly  in 
the  first  round  of  the  doubles, 
when  the  first-class  players, 
McGavin  and  Tobin,  played 
Taylor  and  Yates.  The  score 
stood  at  I  set  all  and  2-4  with 
McGavin  serving.  By  mag- 
nificent up-hill  play  the  score 
was  brought  to  4  all  and  then 
5  all,  and  the  last  game  was 
very  prolonged  before  the  last 
miss  gave  the  set  to  McGav- 
in and  Tobin.  In  this  the  per- 
sistency with  which  the  play- 
ers tried  for  safety,  not  daring 
to  "  smash  "  the  ball,  was  re- 
markable, and  the  result  was 
extraordinarily  long  rallies. 

Although  the  winners  in  the 
tournament  were  called  the 
State  champions  it  was  claim- 
ed by  others,  and  justly  too, 
that  they  had  no  right  to  the 
title,  as  any  club  could  get  up 
such  a  contest  and  proclaim 
the  winners  champions.  This 
aroused  such  widespread  dis- 
cussion among  the  tennis  men 
that  the  matter  was  finally  de- 
cided when  Mr.  R.  Peyton  Car- 
ter, of  Los  Angeles,  issued  a 
challenge  that  was  promptly 
accepted  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The 
rivalry  between  Northern  and 
Southern  California  at  this 
time  was  particularly  strong, 
and  many  friends  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter accompanied  him  to  San 
Francisco  to  witness  the  game. 

The  match  was  played  on 
the  courts  of  the  California 
Club  on  October  18,  1888, 
and  proved  a  most  interest- 
ing contest.    Mr.  Taylor  did 
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not  get  a  game  in  the  first  set,  but  soon 
recovered  his  old  form  and  by  superior 
back-hand  work  and  repeated  volleys  won 
the  three  succeeding  sets  and  the  match, 
thus  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was 
fairly  entitled  to  his  honors.  The  score 
was  0-6,  6-3,  8-6,  6-3. 

In  order  to  settle  the  question  forever  the 
California  Club  joined  the  United  States 
National  Lawn  Tennis  Association  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  year  and  received  au- 
thority  to  hold  a 
tournament  for  the 
singles  champion- 
ship of  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  J  uly  4,  1 889. 

This  announce- 
ment attracted  the 
attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  game,  and 
the  action  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Club  in  join- 
ing the  National  As- 
sociation was  gener- 
ally commended. 
The  tournament 
was  talked  of  for 
months. 

The  managers  of 
the  Hotel  del  Monte, 
where  the  tourna- 
ment was  held, 
quickly  saw  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a 
gathering  and  ex- 
pended a  great  deal 
of  money  in  remod- 
eling their  courts, 
and  they  were  in 
perfect  condition  on 
the  day  of  the  match. 
The  prizes  Were  the 
most  elaborate  ever 
seen  here,  the  first, 
given  by  the  hotel 
and  known  as  the 
"  Del  Monte  Tro- 
phy," being  particu- 
1  a  r  1  y  fine.  This 

tournament  proved  a  greater  success  than 
the  most  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  game 
had  hoped  for,  and  the  interest  shown 
by  the  spectators  was  so  keen  that  all 
day  long  the  grounds  were  crowded.  It 
could  easily  be  seen  that  a  vast  improve- 
ment had  been  made  by  the  players  since 
the  last  tournament.  Strokes  that  were 
thought  impossible  a  year  before  were 
played  with  ease,  and  for  the  first  time 
it  was  acknowledged  that  tennis  could 


be  made  as  interesting  to  an  audience 
as  any  other  kind  of  athletics. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  again  won  the 
first  prize. 

Mr.  Valentine  Gadesden  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  second  place. 

By  winning  the  first  prize  two  years  in 
succession,  and  both  times  without  appa- 
rent effort,  Mr.  Taylor  showed  his  supe- 
riority over  the  players  residing  on  the 
Coast,  and  though  he  has  not  yet  met 
any    of    the  crack 
players  from  the 
East,  his  colors  have 
never  been  lowered 
by  any  amateur  and 
there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not 
look  for  champion- 
ship honors  at  New- 
port. 

Prior  to  this  most 
important  contest 
several  tournaments 
had  been  held  from 
time  to  time  and  al- 
ways with  most  prof- 
i  table  results.  In 
these  tournaments 
members  from  the 
various  clubs  par- 
ticipated. A  handi- 
cap tournament  for 
doubles  only  was 
given  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Lawn  Tennis 
Club,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  February 
22,1889.  The  prizes 
were  very  h  a  n  d  - 
some,  consisting  of 
silver  smoking 
boxes  to  the  win- 
ners and  silver- 
headed  canes  for 
second  prizes.  The 
second  prizes  were 
TAV1.0K,  JK.  to  be  played  for 

by  those  defeated 
by  the  winning  team.  The  affair  proved  a 
marked  success  in  every  way  ;  the  handi- 
caps were  just,  and  some  close  and  ex- 
citing games  were  scored.  The  seating 
capacity  at  the  grounds  was  tested  to  the 
utmost,  there  being  about  five  hundred 
spectators  present. 

The  players  were  drawn  under  the  Bag- 
nall-Wild  system,  and  there  were  twenty- 
one  entries,  and  among  the  names  were 
manv  well  known  in  Californian  tennis 
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circles,  such  men  as  A.  Taylor,  the  Ma- 
gee  Brothers,  Kilgarif,  McCiavin  and  Har- 
rison, of  the  California  Club  ;  Haight 
brothers,  Goodall  and  Wheaton,  of  the 
Lakeside  Club  ;  Morris,  of  the  Alameda  ; 
Bourne,  of  the  San  Rafael,  and  Ripley  of 
the  Sacramento  Club,  with  Gadesden  and 
Wilberforce. 

In  the  final  round  Kilgarif  and  Beaver 
won  the  handsome  first  prize,  defeating 
Yates  and  Harrison,  the  score  standing  : 
2-6,  6-4,  6-4,  6-4. 

Again  the  Magee  brothers,  after  a  close 
and  most  interesting  contest,  secured  the 
second  prize  from  Yates  and  Harrison, 
who  lost  the  victory  by  one  point  in  the 
first  two  rounds  and  two  points  in  the  last 
round. 

The  tournament  for  the  championship 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  held  this  year 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael,  San  Rafael,  on  July 
4  and  5. 

Two  bituminous  rock  courts  have  been 
built  specially  for  this  tournament,  under 
the  supervision  of  competent  tennis  play- 
ers, thus  insuring  absolute  correctness  in 
every  detail.  The  prize  this  year — known 
as  the  Challenge  Cup — is  valued  at  $400, 
and  must  be  won  three  times  before  be- 
coming the  property  of  the  winner. 

The  winner  of  the  tournament  will  be 
presented  with  the  California  Club  trophy, 
valued  at  $100,  and  must  play  W.  H.  Tay- 
lor, Jr.,  the  present  champion,  for  the 
Challenge  Cup  and  the  title  "  Pacific 
Coast  Champion." 

The  Oakland  and  Alameda  clubs  are 
just  across  the  bay  from  the  metropolis, 
with  a  climate  much  more  favorable  to 
outdoor  exercise  than  that  of  the  city,  as 
they  are  not  troubled  with  heavy  winds  in 
summer,  while  at  the  same  time  it  rarely 
becomes  too  warm  for  comfort. 

The  courts  of  the  Lakeside  Tennis 
Club,  of  Oakland,  are  located  within  a 
short  distance  of  Lake  Merritt,  a  beauti- 
ful stretch  of  water  on  the  borders  of  the 
city.  This  club  gave  an  open  tournament 
on  May  30,  1889,  in  which  many  of  the 
best  players  entered. 

The  first  prize  was  won  by  Joseph 
Tobin,  of  the  California  Lawn  Tennis 
Club,  the  second  by  C.  P.  Hubbard. 

The  members  of  the  Lakeside  are  very 
enthusiastic  and  in  the  past  year  have  de- 
veloped some  excellent  players,  such  as 
the  Xlessrs.  Louis  and  H.  H.  Haight  and 
Mr.  C.  P.  Hubbard. 

The  Hillcrest  and  East  Oakland  tennis 
clubs  have  comfortable  grounds  and  in 


the  summer  months  entertain  quite  ex- 
tensively. 

The  Alameda  Tennis  Club  was  organ- 
ized last  year  with  a  membership  limited 
to  thirty,  as  they  have  but  two  courts. 

These  courts  are  built  of  bitumen  and 
are  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  large  trees, 
making  a  delightfully  cool  retreat  in  sum- 
mer. 

Their  club  house,  though  small,  is  very 
complete,  and,  in  addition  to  dressing 
rooms,  contains  a  large  parlor. 

At  present  they  have  no  tennis  men  of 
note,  but  as  the  members  are  all  hard 
workers  some  good  players  will  be  pro- 
duced before  another  year. 

The  Belleview  Tennis  Club,  also  of  Ala- 
meda, has  a  large  membership  and  pleas- 
ant quarters. 

At  Sacramento,  the  State  capital,  ten- 
nis has  been  known  but  a  few  years.  In 
that  short  time  rapid  progress  has  been 
made. 

There  are  two  clubs  in  that  city,  the 
Cosmos  and  the  Pastime. 

The  Cosmos  Club  was  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  using  part  of  the  Capitol  Park  for 
their  court,  but  recent  improvements  w-ill 
necessitate  their  removal,  and  a  proposi- 
tion to  consolidate  the  clubs  and  build  a 
handsome  club  house,  with  large  grounds, 
is  under  consideration. 

In  Southern  California  tennis  is  played 
quite  extensively,  but  nearly  altogether 
upon  private  courts. 

There  are  a  few  regularly  organized 
tennis  clubs  in  this  section,  the  most 
prominent  being  the  Casa  Blanca,  of  Riv- 
erside, the  Los  Angeles  and  the  Pasadena 
tennis  clubs. 

The  Pasadena  Club  was  organized  in 
September,  1885.  It  has  at  present  about 
thirty -six  active  and  eleven  honorary 
members. 

The  Arcadia  and  Santa  Monica  tennis 
clubs,  of  Santa  Monica,  were  formed  a 
short  time  ago,  but  at  present  have  no 
grounds. 

An  association  has  been  formed  by 
these  clubs,  and  a  tournament  is  given 
annually  on  the  Casino  courts  at  Santa 
Monica. 

These  grounds  were  elegantly  fitted  up 
originally,  and  the  club  house,  in  addition 
to  reading  and  dressing  rooms,  baths,  etc., 
contains  a  large  room,  where  the  tourna- 
ments are  brought  to  a  close  by  a  grand 
ball. 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  hold 
the   tournaments   hereafter  at  Redondo 
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Beach,  a  most  beautiful  spot  on  the 
seashore  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Los  Angeles. 

The  best  players  in  Southern 
California  are  Mr.  R.  Pej-ton  Carter, 
of  the  Santa  ?Ionica  Lawn  Tennis 
Club,  who  holds  the  Southern  cham- 
pionship ;  Mr.  Kenneth  Carter,  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  the  Pasadena  Lawn  Ten- 
nis Club  ;  Mr.  E.  Woodhouse  and 
Mr.  H.  B.  Lockwood.  Among  the 
ladies  of  Southern  California  ten- 
nis has  long  been  popular.  The 
present  lady  champion  is  Miss  Car- 
ter, but  Miss  Gilliland  has  shown 
so  much  improvement  in  the  past 
year  that  it  is  hard  to  choose  be- 
tween them. 

The  Multnomah  Tennis  Club,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  though  small,  pos- 
sesses some  very  fair  players,  and 
last  year  the  club  showed  enterprise 
and  pluck  by  sending  Mr.  E.  R. 
Adams  to  represent  it  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  tournament.  All  amateur 
sports  are  greatly  encouraged  in 
Portland,  and  as  lawn  tennis  is  be- 
coming better  known  it  is  gradually 
supplanting  other  games. 

In  most  California  tennis  clubs 
ladies  are  admitted  to  membership, 
and  are  allowed  the  privileges  of 
the  courts  at  all  times. 

By  constantly  practicing  with  the 
best  players,  some  have  attained  re- 
markable proficiency  and  hold  their 
own  with  many  of  the  men.  One 
of  the  most  graceful  and  daring 
women  players  on  the  Coast  is  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Sherwood,  of  the  California 
Lawn  Tennis  Club.  No  stroke  is 
too  difficult  for  her,  and  her  back- 
hand volleys  are  the  envy  of  all. 

Miss  Susie  Morgan,  also  of  the 
California  Club,  plays  a  steady 
game,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in 
doubles  to  return  nearly  every  ball. 

Mrs.  Basil  Heathcote,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Club,  plays  a  very  swift  game, 
and  depends  upon  speed  to  win 
points. 

Miss  May  Andrus,  of  the  Presidio 
Tennis  Club,  plays  an  excellent 
game  at  singles. 

Miss  Ziele,  of  the  Belleviev/  Club, 
of  Alameda,  is  counted  the  best 
player  in  that  vicinity. 

No  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  establish  a  ladies'  championship 
on  this  Coast,  as  it  has  been  a  hard 
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matter  to  get  them  to  compete  in  public, 
but  this  feeling  is  gradually  wearing  away, 
and  before  long  the  ladies'  championship 
will  receive  as  much  attention  as  the  one 
for  which  masculine  members  so  gallantly 
do  battle. 

The  taste  for  tennis  has  become  so  gen- 
eral that  all  of  our  prominent  summer  re- 
sorts advertise  tennis  as  a  leading  attrac- 
tion and  are  provided  with  well-equipped 
courts.  At  Monterey,  where  the  cham- 
pionship   games    were    held,  the  tennis 


courts,  most  beautifully  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  grove  of  oak  trees,  are 
one  of  the  features  of  the  place. 

With  the  surrounding  vines  and  flowers 
it  is  a  most  attractive  spot  for  the  guests, 
who  usually  divide  their  time  between  the 
tennis  courts  and  the  bath  houses  on  the 
beach. 

The  Hotel  Rafael,  at  San  Rafael,  has  a 
large  plot  of  ground  set  apart  for  tennis. 
Under  the  management  of  the  hotel  a 
handicap  tournament  was  held  on  these 
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courts  last  season,  which  proved  such  a 
success  that  several  will  be  given  this 
year. 

At  the  Coronach)  Hotel,  San  Diego, 
tennis  is  one  of  the  chief  amusements  and 
the  courts  are  nearly  every  day  in  use. 

The  new  hotel  at  Redondo  Beach  will 
devote  considerable  space  to  tennis  courts, 
and  when  finished  will  have  one  of  the 
most  complete  grounds  in  the  country. 
A  large  club  house  will  be  built  there. 

The  State  University  is  now  provided 
with  the  apparatus  and  grounds  for  all 
kinds  of  athletic  sports,  and  many  of  the 
Coast  records  are  held  by  university  men. 
Last  year  a  club  was  formed,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  sixty,  and  two  courts  have  al- 
ready been  laid. 

The  university  has  not  yet  been  repre- 


sented in  any  of  the  club  tournaments, 
but  as  many  members  are  good  athletes 
they  will  undoubtedly  win  some  of  the 
trophies  before  long.  The  most  promis- 
ing players  are  the  McNear  brothers, 
Latham,  Palache,  Allen,  Cornell,  Webster, 
Hennings,  Haskins,  Merrill  and  Knight. 

In  point  of  skill  we  of  the  West  are  still 
far  behind  our  Eastern  brethren.  The 
distance  from  tennis  centres  is  so  great 
that  but  few  expert  players  ever  visit  this 
Coast,  and  we  consecpiently  lack  the  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  from  wholesome  emula- 
tion and  practice  with  them.  Why  should 
not  Eastern  players  of  note  come  hither 
and,  while  enjoying  this  charming  country 
and  delightful  climate,  enter  our  tourna- 
ments and  contest  with  us  for  the  national 
championship  ? 


n  tiK 


And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public 
haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  run- 
ning brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
thing. — As  YoH  Like  It. 

In  the  summer  of  1889  two  New 
Englanders,   freed  for  a  time  from 
the  cares  of  a  busy  life,  spent  their  va- 
cation  in  rest,  sport  and  adventure  in 
,.  'T'-]  '''^vf' '         Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
WnW  '  Nearly  six  years  before,  when  the  Minne- 

/  "  apolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.    Marie  Rail- 

way— now  a  favorite  route  to  the  Northwest 
wonderland — began  building,  Frank  Hathaway  and  I 
concluded  that  a  railroad  traversing  the  belt  of  country 
from  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  cities  by  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  would  present  new 
experiences  for  those  in  pursuit  of  the  scaly  breed.  Only  once  before,  during  an 
intimate  friendship  extending  over  half  our  lives,  had  we  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
arrange  our  vacation  in  the  same  month.  It  was,  therefore,  mutually  gratifying  to 
learn  in  the  spring  of  '89  that  this  welcome  coincidence  came  again,  with  its  oppor- 
tunities for  rest  and  a  renewal  of  personal  intercourse.  With  the  rising  sun  on  June  i 
a  truce  from  books  and  business  care  and  pelf  was  to  be  declared. 

Frank  was  living  at  Portland,  while  I  was  a  unit  in  the  commercial  whirl  of 
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Boston.  These  cities,  though  teeming 
with  human  and  historical  attractions, 
had  no  interest  for  us  in  midsummer. 

Frank  and  I  sighed  for  the  air  full 
of  fragrance  and  sunshine,  the  song  of 
birds  and  murmur  of  brooks.  And  so  it 
happened  about  midday  in  the  middle  of 
June  that  I,  anxious  to  negotiate  the 
ground  to  be  visited,  stood  in  a  telegraph 
office,  pencil  in  hand,  and  wrote  a  tele- 
gram to  Frank.  It  read  :  "What  say  you 
to  the  '  Soo  Line  '  *  and  the  Northwest  ?  " 
The  operator  took  it  and  I  returned  to 
my  office,  to  go  through  the  routine  work 
of  that  afternoon  witii  much  less  friction 
and  more  interest.  As  I  pulled  on  my 
spring  overcoat,  preparatory  to  leaving 
for  the  night,  the  answer  came  :  "  We'll 
go  by  the  Soo  Line  if  it  takes  all  sum- 
mer." 

It  was  arranged  within  a  few  days  that 

*"  Soo  Line  "  is  the  abbreviated  title  for  the  Minneapo- 
lis, St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway. 


Frank  should  leave  Portland  the  evening 
of  June  30  by  the  Maine  Central,  winding 
through  the  heart  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains to  St.  Johnsbur}',  where  I,  traveling 
on  the  Boston  and  Montreal  air  line, 
catching  a  splendid  view  of  the  stately 
cities  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, engaged  to  meet  him.  Thence  our 
journey  lay  over  the  Boston  and  Maine 
to  Newport,  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  Mon- 
treal and  westward  on  the  "Soo  Line  "  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  It  was  at  the  last- 
named  point  that  the  real  interest  of  our 
trip  began.  We  had  both  visited  magnifi- 
cent Montreal  —  a  combination  in  minia- 
ture of  London  and  Paris  —  had  both 
looked  with  curious  eyes  upon  the  "Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains  "  and  Mount  Wash- 
ington, and  were  quite  familiar  with  all 
the  delightful  resorts  on  our  respective 
lines  of  travel  to  St.  Johnsbury.  But  one 
never  tires  of  beholding  the  wealth  of  love- 
liness lavished  by  nature  on  the  great 
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old  commonwealths  of  New  P'ngland, 
where 

*    *    *    the  winds  of  morn, 
Blown  down  the  hill  gaps,  mountain  born, 
Breathe  scented  pines,  and  satisfy 
The  hunger  of  a  lowland  eye. 

We  had  an  old-time  meeting  at  St. 
Johnsbury,  where  Frank  boarded  the 
solid  through  train,  and  together  we 
sped  away  for  the  St.  Lawrence  with  ac- 
commodations as  complete  and  comfort- 
able as  ever  became  the  privilege  of 
prince  or  potentate  to  enjoy. 

A  joiirney  of  twelve  hours  westward, 
all  too  brief  because  of  the  pleasures  by 
the  way,  was  punctuated  by  the  welcome 
cry  of  "the  Canadian  Soo."  Hathaway 
was  on  his  feet  instantly,  gathering  pro- 
miscuously a  heap  of  light  baggage  in 
his  capacious  arms  and  peering  over  the 
waters  of  St.  Mary's  River,  beyond  which 
lay  "  the  American  Soo,"  decked  resplen- 
dentiy  in  the  vestments  of  summer. 

Soon  the  train  left  the  soil  of  Canada  ; 
we  crossed  on  the  great  International 
Bridge,  with  a  gorgeously  -  tinted  sky 
above  and  the  freed  waters  of  Superior 
bounding  in  a  fierce  delight  down  the 
rocky  descent  to  the  level  of  Huron  be- 
low. It  is  a  scene  at  once  thrilling  and 
inspiring.  Frank  seemed  entranced  as  he 
gazed  with  wide-open  eyes  on  the  waters 
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swirling  round  the  ragged  rocks,  leaping 
over  mighty  boulders,  and  dashing  spray 
from  foamy  crests  in  their  wild  career  to 
the  deep  stream  below. 

"  Look  !  "  exclaimed  Frank,  pointing 
down  the  rapids,  "  what  is  that  ?  " 

A  log  ?  No — but  if  it  is,  there's  a  man 
on  the  log — two  men — yes,  three  or  four  ! 
Why,  it's  a  party  in  a  canoe ;  they're 
"  shooting  "  the  rapids.  Talk  about  the 
valiant  flea  that  dares  eat  his  breakfast 
on  the  lip  of  a  lion,  what  is  that  to  the 
daring  of  man  who  will  risk  his  life  in  this 
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A  TRAMP  ALONG  GLENWOOD  LAKE. 


impetuous  and  infernal  surge  of  waters  ? 
Surely  they  have  been  accidentally  car- 
ried away  from  the  placid  bosom  of 
the  river  above  ;  but  no,  there  goes 
another  party  —  down,  down  like  a  dart 
into  the  delirious  whirl.  The  onlooker 
catches  his  breath.  The  course  is  tor- 
tuous. Great  rocks  project  their  ugly 
heads  above  the  water  in  all  directions. 
The  canoe  disappears  from  sight !  The 
frail  thing  is  lost — no,  there  it  is  again, 
defying  the  threatening  rocks  and  angry 
waters,  pursuing  its  winding  course  with 
lightning  speed,  like  a  spirit,  master  of 
its  turbulent  environment.  But  the  real 
master  of  this  exciting  passage,  as  we  sub- 
sequently learned  by  adventuring  our- 
selves, is  an  Indian. 

During  the  summer  season  thousands 
of  tourists  under  the  guidance  of  Indian 
pilots  shoot  through  the  rapids.  These 
Indians  are  trained  to  the  work  ;  it  is  their 
business  when  they  are  not  engaged  in 
dipping  up  whitefish,  and  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly skillful  in  managing  the  canoe. 
There  are  always  two  Indians  to  a  canoe. 

The  party  intending  to  make  the  trip 
embark  at  the  "home  of  the  pilots,"  a 
small  island  near  the  American  shore  be- 
low the  rapids.    The  ascent  is  made  with 


the  use  of  long,  stout  poles,  the  guides 
keeping  close  to  the  shore,  where  the 
water  is  shallow  and  the  current  slow. 
About  an  hour  is  required  to  make  the 
ascent,  a  distance  of  over  half  a  mile,  but 
when  the  canoe  shoots  down  stream  it 
goes  with  such  lightning  rapidity  as  to 
pass  the  starting  point  in  less  than  two 
minutes. 

There  is  much  historically  and  commer- 
cially at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  interest  the 
tourist.  The  government  canal  and  locks, 
providing  a  free  passage  to  and  from  the 
lower  lakes  to  Superior,  are  sure  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  every  visitor. 

These  locks,  with  their  splendid  ma- 
sonry and  enormous  iron-bound  gates — 
holding  back  the  waters  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior— are  marvels  of  construction.  On 
the  commercial  side  they  attest  the  good 
sense  of  the  general  government  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  money. 

After  a  day  spent  here,  during  which 
we  were  in  high  spirits  for  the  journey 
westward,  we  boarded  another  "  Soo  Line  " 
train  —  a  veritable  palace  on  wheels  — 
nothing  lacking  that  ingenuity  could 
devise  or  liberality  provide  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  traveler.  Our 
objective  point  was  Manistique,  Mich., 
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where  we  visited  Indian  Lake,  located 
three  miles  from  the  station.  The  first 
of  the  finny  tribe  to  reward  us  for  our 
coming  was  a  fine  specimen  of  black  bass, 
which  Hathaway  landed  in  the  boat  and 
looked  upon  with  keen  satisfaction.  Then 
came  a  trout — "  a  beauty,"  Frank  said,  as 
I  cast  my  line  for  another.  We  had  a 
succession  of  quick  catches  ;  bass,  trout, 
pickerel,  all  gamy,  and  everyone  adding 
to  the  satisfaction  we  had  already  begun 
to  experience  in  the  choice  we  had  made 
for  our  vacation. 

Resuming  the  journey  westward,  we 
stopped  at  Gladstone,  a  new  and  impor- 
tant town  on  the  Little  Bay  de  Noc,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan.  Here  we  found 
a  spot  intended  by  nature — if  nature  has 
intentions  —  for  a  city.  A  perfect  land 
site  and  a  magnificent  natural  harbor  ; 
these  are  the  two  prime  facts.  We  learned 
that  the  harbor  cost  less  money  to  make 
it  serviceable  for  all  kinds  of  lake  vessels 
and  requires  less  to  keep  it  so  than  any 
other  on  the  lakes. 

The  most  notable  features  on  the  ma- 
terial side  of  Gladstone  are  the  valuable 
improvements  made  by  the  "  Soo  Line." 
Its  extensive  docks,  the  enormous  capa- 
city of  its  warehouses,  wherein  200,000 
barrels  of  flour  can  be  stored  ;  the  im- 
mense proportions  of  its  grain  elevator 
and  its  mammoth  coal  and  iron  ore  docks 
make  one,  unfamiliar  with  the  Northwest 
and  its  natural  resources,  wonder  how 
such  structures  can  be  utilized.  I  am 
neither  a  builder  and  contractor  nor  the 
son  of  one,  but  feel  confident  that  the 
company  must  have  expended  at  this 
point  $1,000,000,  irrespective  of  its  rail- 
road equipment.  We  were  told  that  the 
country  around  Gladstone  is  unexcelled 
for  deer,  but  concluded  not  to  wait  until 
autumn  and  passed  on  westward  to  Pem- 
bine,  the  first  point  of  attraction  for  the 
sportsman  in  Wisconsin. 

Here  we  found  a  choice  stream  for 
trout  embowered  in  sable  woods,  an  ideal 
spot  in  many  ways,  especially  as  to  sce- 
nery. It  is  attractive  to  many  because  the 
sportsman  may  find  a  camping  ground 
almost  anywhere  on  the  creek  for  five 
or  six  miles.  The  stream  varies  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  width,  and 
boats  are  not  needed.  We  had  a  fine 
catch  of  trout,  but  as  the  river  was  rather 
high  and  we  intended  to  visit  many  places 
lying  westward,  we  again  turned  our  faces 
to  the  setting  sun,  this  time  for  Kirton,  a 
station  276  miles  east  of  St.  Paul.  The 


stream.  Pike  River,  is  not  only  perfect 
in  respect  to  natural  environment,  but 
as  a  trout  stream  is  a  real  paradise. 
The  waters  for  a  long  distance  trickle 
through  and  around  smooth,  shelving 
rocks  ;  water,  too,  as  clear  as  the  eye  of 
man  ever  beheld.  Here,  indeed,  were 
trout  without  end.  We  traveled  up 
stream  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  fairly 
tingling  with  the  pleasure  which  genuine 
sport  affords.  Pike  River  may  have  a 
peer  somewhere  in  this  country,  but  there 
are  two  New  Englanders  who  doubt  it. 

From  Kirton  our  journey  lay  to  Rhine- 
lander,  a  thrifty  city  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  white 
and  Norway  pine  forests  in  America,  with 
the  Wisconsin  River  coursing  through 
it,  and  entrancingly  beautiful  lakes  and 
streams  shimmering  in  the  landscape  like 
burnished  shields  and  bands  of  silver. 
In  the  town  improvements  were  going 
on  everywhere,  and  being  anxious  to  get 
away  from  the  noise,  arrangements  were 
quickly  made  for  reaching  some  of  the 
best  fishing  "  grounds."  The  first  to  be 
visited  was  Crystal  or  Crescent  Lake,  one 
of  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  A  virgin  lake 
with  bottom  of  gravel  and  rock  and  water 
as  clear  and 
pure  as  its 
name — Crys- 
tal. The  black 
bass,  pike, 
pickerel  and 
muskallonge 
families  were 
found  in 
abundance ; 
also  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the 
yellow  bass. 
Other  attrac- 
tive waters  in 
this  vicinity 
we  found  to 
b  e  Pelican, 
Trout,  Crawl- 
ing Stone  and 
Tomahawk 
lakes.  The 
last  named  is 
twenty- five 
miles  long, 
h  a  s  a  shore 
line  of  two 
hundred  miles 
and  is  one 
of  the  gems 
of  this  re- 
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gion.  Muskallonge  were  caught  from 
Tomahawk  that  weighed  from  twenty  to 
sixty  pounds  each,  and  measured  four  to 
six  feet  long.  It  was  here  that  we  ex- 
perienced the  most  exciting  sport,  and 
nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  so  appease 
the  angler's  appetite  as  to  engage  in  war- 
fare with  these  muskallonge,  leaping,  as 
they  often  do,  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
water  and  then  shooting  straight  down 
with  a  fifty  -  foot  line.  We  fished  other 
waters  in  the  Rhinelander  district  and 
found  them  all  stocked  with  different 
families  of  the  one  great  tribe.  The 
angler  who  shall  visit  the  Eagle  waters 
of  Oneida  County  will  also  be  compen- 
sated by  following  the  principal  streams, 
which  are  Big  St.  German,  Sugar  Camp, 
Gilmore  and  Tamarack  creeks. 

There  is  a  quiet  spirit  in  these  woods 
That  dwells  where'er  the  gentle  south  wind 
blows  ; 

Where,    underneath    the    whitethorn    in  the 
glade, 

The  wild  flowers  bloom,  or,  kissing  the  soft 
air. 

The  leaves  above  their  sunny  palms  outspread. 

The  lines  of  our  favorite  poet  aptly 
describe  the  environment  of  the  sprightly 
city  of  Barron,  where  we  halted  next.  It 
is  located  on  the  Yellow  River,  an  impor- 
tant feeder  of  the  Menominee,  and  is  the 


centre  of  one  of  the  finest  fishing  sections 
of  the  Badger  State.  From  Barron  we 
made  several  excursions,  all  notably  suc- 
cessful in  yielding  us  good  sport.  The 
trout  streams,  and  we  fished  them  indus- 
triously, were  the  upper  and  lower  Pine, 
Dority,  Miller  and  Hickory  creeks  and  Dal- 
las Pond,  each  in  its  turn  proving  about 
equal  to  the  rest,  the  last-named  deserv- 
ing the  description  of  being  a  veritable 
breeding  ground  for  the  speckled  beau- 
ties. Our  records  were  good  in  the  Bar- 
ron district,  not  in  the  streams  alone  but  at 
lakes  Poskin  and  Prairie,  where  pickerel, 
pike  and  bass  are  abundant  and  boats 
easily  obtained. 

We  had  by  this  time  been  out  thirteen 
days  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  had 
whipped  lakes  and  streams  to  our  hearts' 
content  ;  we  had  tempted  the  speckled 
trout,  the  black,  gray  and  yellow  bass, 
the  gamy  pike,  and  had  triumphed  in 
twenty  battles  with  the  fierce  muskal- 
longe. Our  diligence  had  been  reward- 
ed, and,  though  we  had  "roughed  it "  a 
good  deal,  we  felt  more  than  compensat- 
ed in  elasticity  of  body  and  clearness  of 
brain.  Now  we  were  off  for  Osceola  and 
the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  we  had  stopped  at  every 
station  where  the  angler  might  tarry  with 
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profit.  We  passed  innumerable  streams 
and  lakes  at  Trout  Lake,  Prentice,  Wey- 
erhauser,  Cameron  and  other  places. 

The  natural  attractions  on  the  St.  Cro 
inspire  the  poetic  mind  for  the 
noblest   effort,  make  the  pain- 
ter's canvas  flame  with  genius, 
and  enkindle  within  the  musician's 
soul  a  new  strain.    Nature,  now 
seen  in  all  her  silent  grandeur, 
exhibits    the  phenomenon  of  a 
tremendous  convulsion  whose 
echoes  have  died  with  the  lapse 
of  ages,  leaving  a  picture  of  ro- 
mantic,   bewildering   and  mag- 
nificent disorder — at  rest.    Such  it 
seemed  as  we  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  bold  and  jagged 
hills  that  rise  above  the  lovely 
village  of  Osceola,  or  overhang 
like  grim  sentinels  the  tortuous 
river  below.    In  a  narrow,  wind- 
ing, rock-ribbed  passage,  through 
which  the  waters  break  upon  huge 
piles  of  granite,  or  glide  at  the 
base  of  a  column  rising  straight 
toward  the  skies,  nature  has  util- 
ized  her   marvelous   variety  of 
color   to  paint  with  exquisite  subtlety 
one   of   her   grandest   scenes.     A  very 
cavern,  truly,  but  not  a  loathsome  one, 
for  the   sun's  rays  descend  to  sweeten 
every   fissure   in  the  rocks ;   a  cavern, 
indeed,  but  no   fetid   gas   or  noisome 
growth,  for  the  pure  waters  of  the  St. 
Croix  convert  the  passage  into  an  ideal 
resting  place.     It  is  a  cavern  with  the 
canopy  of  heaven  for  a  roof,  with  stately 
granite  walls  enriched  with  foliage,  with 
a  floor  that  nature  herself  cleanses — a 
place  where  speckled  beauties  of  the  finny 
tribe  abound. 

The  outlying  country  is  jeweled  with 
charming  lakes,  nearly  all  gracefully  em- 
broidered with  poplar,  beech  and  maple. 
Pleasant  groves  and  blooming  flowers 
give  to  the  landscape  a  rich  variety,  and 
the  whole  is  overhung  with  a  blue  sky — 

So  cloudless,  clear  and  purely  beautiful. 

Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  the  best 
lakes  are  Deer,  Sand,  Osceola  and  Poplar, 
all  of  them  plentifully  stocked  with  gamy 
fish.  In  Big  Rock,  Wolf,  Cowan,  Osceola 
and  Close's  creeks  we  discovered  excellent 
trout  streams.  Clam  River  we  heard  en- 
thusiasticaly  mentioned,  but  did  not  visit. 
By  ascending  Csceola  bluff,  rising  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  river,  we  obtained 
a  fine  view  of  the  river's  winding  course 
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and  a  beautiful  valley  with  an  ever-chang- 
ing panorama  of  glistening  stream,  luxu- 
riant foliage,  blushing  meadow,  deep  ra- 
vine and  busy  town.  At  the  base  of  this 
bluff,  plunging  into  a  ravine  sixty  feet 
below,  is  the  Osceola  Cascade,  a  gem  in 
its  way,  throwing  its  showers  of  spray  like 
silver  dust  upon  every  twig  and  leaf. 
Osceola  also  has  its  Bridal  Veil  and  But- 
termilk Falls,  each  with  a  charm  peculiarly 
its  own. 

There  are  private  fishing  grounds  here, 
and,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  railway 
officials  and  the  generosity  of  the  owners, 
it  was  our  privilege  to  visit  them. 

Another  attraction  at  Osceola  is  found 
in  its  numerous  springs,  several  of  them 
of  undoubted  medicinal  value,  in  which 
the  bicarbonates  of  lime,  magnesia  and 
soda  largely  predominate. 

Osceola  was  the  last  point  we  stopped 
at  east  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  We 
arrived  at  the  "  Twin  Cities  "  in  a  state 
of  expectancy,  for  we  had  heard  so  much 
of  them  and  knew  so  little  that  our  curi- 
osity was  fully  aroused.  Three  days 
about  equally  divided  between  them  and 
some  points  of  interest  to  travelers  that 
are  common  to  both  served  to  allay  every 
doubt  we  had  had  as  to  their  enterprise  and 
metropolitan  character.  We  live  in  an  era 
of  action,  and  the  modern  man  of  action  in 
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the   Northwest   i  s  a 
builder  of   cities — and  - 
of   railroads,   too,  for 
here  is   the   home  of 

the  projectors   of  the   

g  r  e  a  t  "  S o o  L  i  n  e," 
nearly   five  hundred 
miles  of  which  we  had 
traveled  with  so  much  genuine  satisfac- 
tion. 

Never  were  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  men 
prosecuted  with  greater  energy  than  by 
the  active  and  ambitious  people  of  the 
Northwest.  Ambitious  because  nothing 
is  too  good  for  them,  whether  in  the 
home,  the  business  .structure  or  the  pub- 
lic edifice.  The  natural  environment  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  is  unexcelled  in 
the  States.  Not  the  least  important  fea- 
ture is  the  nearly  unlimited  number  of 
lakes,  of  which  Minnesota  has  more  than 
ten  thousand.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the 
cities  are  Minnetonka,  White  Bear,  Cal- 
houn, Harriet  and  many  others,  either 
noted  as  summer  resorts  or  fishing  waters. 
The  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  where 
All  the  air  was  full  of  freshness, 
All  the  earth  was  bright  and  joyous, 
were  peculiarly  attractive  to  two  sons  of 
Massachusetts.  We  also  sought  out  the 
Silver  Cascade  and  Bridal  Veil  Falls  that 
plunge  into  the  Mississippi  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  State  University. 

We  had  already  begun  to  realize  what 
was  meant  by  the  invigorating  air  of 
Minnesota,  and  a  m.ore  perfect  day  can- 
not be  imagined  than  that  which  found  us 
at  Lake  Pulaski,  one  mile  north  of  the 
town  of  Buffalo,  thirty-eight  miles  distant 
from  Minneapolis. 

Lake  Pulaski  is  truly  one  of  the  gems 
of  Minnesota  ;  three  miles  long  and  near- 
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ly  two  wide,  it  is  surrounded  with  wooded 
banks  and  fringed  with  a  gravelly  beach, 
with  clear,  cold  water  coming  in  from 
numerous  springs.  The  bass  and  pick- 
erel we  caught  here  were  remarkable  for 
firmness  of  body.  Buffalo  Lake,  lying 
south,  is  somewhat  larger,  but  not  as 
beautiful  as  Pulaski.  At  Annandale,  a 
short  trip  of  fourteen  miles  further  west, 
we  visited  lakes  Pleasant,  John,  Cedar 
and  Clearwater  ;  all  good,  but  the  last 
among  the  finest  we  had  seen.  It  is 
seven  miles  long,  and  has  all  the  ad- 
juncts that  go  to  make  an  outing  thor- 
oughly enjoyable. 

Another  short  run  west  brought  us  to 
Paynesville,  only  to  find  that  instead  of 
exhausting  the  points  of  interest  the 
more  we  saw  the  more  remained.  How- 
ever, our  appetites  had  grown  by  what 
they  had  fed  on,  and  we  were  quite  equal 
to  the  requirements  in  our  appreciation 
of  the  majestic  Koronis,  lying  two  miles 
south  of  the  town.  Koronis,  the  Lake  of 
Cedars,  is  seven  miles  long  by  six  wide. 
Its  coast  line  is  broken  up  by  deep  bays, 
giving  it  a  length  of  some  thirty-six  miles. 
The  shores  are  wootled  bluffs,  alternat- 
ing with  beautiful  sandy  beaches.  At 
numerous  points  the  bluffs  rise  to  a  height 
of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet. 
These,  crowned  with  forests  of  heavy 
timber,  afford  to  the  tired  worker  a  syl- 
van retreat  of  perfect  solitude  and  rest. 
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Near  the  centre  of  the  lake  are  three 
beautiful  islands,  rising  like  emeralds  out 
of  a  setting  of  silver.  One  of  these, 
shooting  clear  from  the  lake's  bosom  to 
a  height  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet, 
was  long  a  trysting  place  for  the  red  men. 
Here  they  held  their  war  dances  and  their 
councils.  These  islands  are  covered  with 
fine  groves.  The  lake  fairly  abounds 
with  fish — bass,  pickerel,  pike  and  white- 
fish.  The  forest  furnishes  pheasants,  rab- 
bits and  an  occasional  deer.  On  again 
to  Glenwood,  which  we  had  decided 
should  be  our  last  point  before  turning 
our  backs  upon  the  setting  sun  and  our 
faces  toward  home. 

It  was  a  bright  June  day  morning  when 
we  first  looked  upon  Lake  Whipple,  or, 
to  preserve  the  Indian  name,  Minne- 
waska.  The  scene  was  most  inviting  ; 
its  clear  and  cooling  waters  tempt  the 
swimmer  ;  the  fringe  of  gorgeous  foliage 
overhanging  its  waters  shelters  the  weary  ; 
the  speckled  beauties  flashing  in  the  sun- 
beams attract  the  sportsman,  and  dainty 
bits  of  landscape  —  reposeful  in  sunshine 
— quicken  the  artist  to  immortalize  their 
beauties.  Back  of  the  lake  and  extending 
for  several  miles  north  and  northeast  are 
great  bluffs  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake  level,  seamed  with  deep  and  tangled 
gorges,  down  which  the  purest  waters  flow 
from  perennial  springs.     Many  of  these 


springs  are  natural  curiosities,  one  or  two 
being  so  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime 
that  vegetation  along  the  stream  is  incrust- 
ed  with  it  and  that  peculiar  growth,  "  pet- 
rified moss,"  is  abundant.  The  waters  of 
Glenwood  are  used  by  many  for  physical 
disorders.  Minnewaska  is  a  fine  place 
for  sport,  and  we  left  there  with  pleasant 
memories  of  beautiful  Glenwood  and  the 
people  we  had  met. 

We  sojourned  for  a  day  at  Minneapo- 
lis and  St.  Paul,  then  took  the  superb 
Boston  through  train  for  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  From  that  point  our  return 
home  was  partly  by  way  of  the  great 
lakes  on  board  of  one  of  the  palatial 
steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line, 
which  carried  us  to  Mackinac  Island  ; 
thence  we  hurried  across  Lake  Huron  to 
Manitoulin  Island  into  the  Georgian  Bay 
— that  storehouse  of  wonders — down  to 
Owen  Sound,  where  we  took  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  to  Toronto  ;  traveled 
around  by  steamer  to  Kingston  and  the 
Thousand  Islands,  threaded  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Montreal,  skirted  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  steamed  along  the  Hudson  to 
New  York,  and  ended  by  a  night  journey 
on  board  a  Providence  steamer,  which 
brought  us  back  to  Boston  to  end  our  va- 
cation with  invigorated  health  and  a  limit- 
less supply  of  contentment. 

E.  S.  A. 
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BY   HENRY   L.  STROBRIDGE. 


/'~\OMPARED  with  his  aristucratic 
(  Cy  cousins,  the  big  and  small  mouth 
black  bass,  the  rock  bass  passes 
generally  among  anglers  as  a  sort 
of  poor  relation,  to  whom  a  reception 
in  full  dress  of  braided  silk  and  split 
bamboo  is  rarely  accorded.  He  has  usu- 
ally been  referred  to  and  more  often 
addressed  as  a  rapacious  little  monster 
who  devours  his  own  kin  ;  he  has  been  ig- 
nored as  possessing  little  game  quality, 
and  it  has  been  his  misfortune  to  get  no- 
ticed in  print  as  a  common  subject  of 
scandal  and  vituperation.  The  Centrarch- 
us  csiieits  is  common  to  quite  all  of  the 
inland  water  systems  of  New  York,  but 
it  is  only  among  the  still  reaches  of  the 
interior  lakes,  along  rocky  shores  and 
clear,  stony  bottoms,  where  he  thrives 
upon  minnows  and  crawfish,  that  he  can 
be  depended  upon  as  constituting  an  edi- 
ble pan  fish.  Taken  from  rivers,  canals 
and  muddy  shallows,  his  body  is  frequent- 


ly found  infested  with  a  parasitic  worm, 
rendering  the  flesh  repulsive  as  an  article 
of  food  ;  but  along  the  stony  beaches  of 
the  twin  lakes,  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  he  ma- 
tures beautifully,  possessing  hard,  white 
flesh  that  affords  excellent  eating. 

As  year  succeeds  year  the  black  -  bass 
catch  in  the  chain  of  inland  lakes  becomes 
less ;  and  this  is  more  noticeable  along 
shores  that  drop  quickly  to  still  and  deep 
water.  The  success  that  crowned  our  ef- 
forts a  few  years  ago  with  fly,  minnow 
and  spoon,  and  even  with  the  common 
earth  worm  and  black  cricket  as  bait,  is 
now  wanting,  from  which  one  would  nat- 
urally infer  that  the  magnificent  M.  doli- 
miei  had,  like  the  aboriginal  red  man, 
been  driven  from  these  waters  and  shores. 
For  twenty  years  I  have  annually  waved 
the  pliant  lancewood  over  the  clear  waters 
of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  have  noticed  the 
yearly  decrease  in  the  number  of  game 
fish  taken  ;  but,  unlike  the  occasional  vis- 
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itor  to  these  shores,  who  meets  with  dis- 
appointment and  departs  with  the  impres- 
sion that  there  are  not  as  many  fish  as 
anglers,  my  beUef  is  different.  On  any 
bright  summer  morning  you  can  see  the 
black  beauties  lying  in  deep  water  off  the 
steamer  docks  or  lazily  swimming  in 
schools  Avell  in  toward  shore,  over  a  clear, 
gravelly  bottom. 

One  night  last  summer  I  made  a  huge 
torch  of  rags  saturated  with  kerosene,  and 
placing  it  lighted  in  the  bow  of  my  boat 
.floated  along  shore  in  shallow  water  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  Keeping  the  torch 
well  supplied  with  the  blazing  oil  I  drifted 
along  for  two  hours.  During  this  time  I 
saw  hundreds  of  large  black  bass,  several 
mammoth  lake  trout,  white  fish  and  pike 
perch,  besides  myriads  of  other  fry,  such 
as  rock  bass,  perch,  eels  and  suckers. 
Here  was  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  innumerable  game  fish  in  the 
waters  of  this  lake.  With  proof  at  hand 
that  within  the  crystal  depths  live  gigantic 
trout  and  bass,  who  ignore  to  a  great  ex- 
tent all  known  forms  of  live  and  artificial 
bait,  a  wide  field  for  speculative  thought 
and  creative  ability  opens  to  the  angler 
for  producing  the  means  that  shall  coax 
these  leviathans  of  the  deep  from  their 
watery  lairs. 

The  faithful  and  persistent  angler  who 
runs  through  his  catalogue  of  lures,  and 
regularly  makes  his  morning  and  evening 
casts,  draws  an  occasional  three  pounder 
into  his  creel  ;  but,  as  he  realizes  that  his 
prisoner  is  only  a  stripling  compared  with 
other  bass  swimming  within  sight  of  his 
boat,  he  looks  upon  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  his  catch  more  in  the  light  of  a 
mockery  than  as  a  tribute  to  his  skill. 

Mankind  in  a  state  of  savagery  is  cruel 
as  well  as  brutal,  always  looking  for  con- 
quest, and  taking  his  prey  preferably  by 
force  and  bloodshed  rather  than  by  in- 
trigue and  skillful  delicacy.  When  civi- 
lization has  cast  over  him  its  ameliorating 
influence,  he  turns  aside  from  carnage  and 
rapine  to  utilize  the  more  dangerous 
weapon  of  the  brain  for  encompassing  the 
destruction  of  his  victims  upon  finer  lines 
and  more  refined  modes.  Accession  to 
power  and  possession  are  his  attributes, 
and  no  state  of  society  has  banished  or 
obliterated  the  selfish  greed  which  con- 
tinues and  will  predominate  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  life.  When,  therefore,  the  arti- 
ficial fly,  the  delicate  line  and  supple  rod 
were  invented  for  capturing  fish  it  was 
readily  adopted  over  the  primitive  but 


strong  tackle  of  our  ancestors.  The  lat- 
ter'implement  cut  short  the  lease  of  life 
speedily  ;  the  former  prolonged  the  vic- 
tim's struggle  for  the  exercise  of  that 
mental  enjoyment  and  manual  skill  which 
marks  the  difference  between  the  civilized 
sportsman  and  the  pot-hunting  aborigine. 

During  the  evolution  which  follows  the 
transition  of  good  fishing  to  mediocrity  it 
was  discovered  that  the  little  crab-eat- 
ing rock  bass,  that  you  could  at  any  time 
haul  in  with  a  strong  line  and  worm  bait, 
and  by  reason  thereof  received  no  mark 
of  favor,  possessed  an  appetite  for  the  fly- 
trimmed  hook  and  a  disposition  to  resent 
the  captivating  influence  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line.  It  therefore  follows  that  he 
might  be  advanced  to  a  place  for  more 
popular  favor. 

Existing  in  countless  numbers  there  is 
no  reason  why,  with  proper  appliances,  he 
should  not  afford  a  comparative  degree  of 
sport  under  proper  conditions.  A  vora- 
cious little  cannibal  and  notorious  spawn 
eater,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  rock 
bass  should  not  merit  the  protection  of 
legislative  enactment,  but  there  is  some 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  possessing  the 
marauding  faculty  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  black  bass  and  certainly  not 
equal  to  the  pike  family. 

The  best  fly-fishing  ground  for  "  rook- 
ies "  on  Cayuga  Lake  exists  along  the 
west  shore  from  Taughannock  Point  to 
Sheldrake.  There  he  grows  to  the  full 
size  of  a  pound  in  weight,  occasionally 
tipping  the  scales  a  few  ounces  over. 
From  May  until  November  he  prowls 
along  the  stony  shore,  lying  in  ambush 
among  the  crevices  in  the  rocky  ledges,  or 
hidden  beneath  a  large  boulder  he  awaits 
his  prey  and  an  opportunity  to  appease 
his  enormous  appetite.  His  principal  food 
is  the  crayfish,  locally  and  erroneously 
called  crab.  The  minnow  is  his  dessert, 
although  he  picks  up  anything  living  be- 
neath the  water  small  enough  to  pass  an 
extremely  capacious  gullet.  Bugs  and 
larvae  are  taken  between  meals  and  are 
snapped  from  the  surface  with  an  agility 
that  should  arouse  envy  among  all  other 
members  of  the  fish  family. 

Dr.  Henshall,  the  able  eulogian  of  the 
black  bass,  says  that,  inch  for  inch  and 
pound  for  pound,  he  will  back  his  favorite 
against  any  other  fish  for  courage  and 
game  qualities.  Admitted,  but  for  stub- 
born resistance,  voracity  and  impartiality 
of  appetite  I  will  lay  odds  on  the  plebeian 
cousin.    He  will  in  still  water  take  a  fly 
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while  the  aristocrat  is  thinking  about  it, 
and  bend  your  tip  in  a  way  the  sfnall 
mouth  of  even  inches  rarely  comprehends. 
True,  he  lacks  the  rush  and  the  vicious 
flout  which  mark  the  true  game  fish,  and 
therefore  shortens  the  work  at  the  reel, 
as  well  as  reducing  the  sport.  But  he 
does  not  enter  here  in  competition.  His 
mission  as  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  to 
fill  the  place  of  substitute  while  the  black 
wonder  is  off  on  vacation. 

The  rock  bass  is  caught  in  the  daytime 
with  the  common  angle  -  worm  bait,  still 
fishing  from  the  steamboat  docks,  or  from 
a  skiff  anchored  off  some  rocky  ledge,  but 
it  is  only  after  dark  that  he  affords  sport 
with  the  artificial  fly  and  which  brings 
him  to  the  notice  of  anyone  desirous  of 
the  name  of  angler.  Therefore  the  sum- 
mer visitor  to  one  of  the  lakeside  resorts 
who  rates  the  black  bass  a  myth,  or  a  fish 
of  reserved  habits  who  only  appears  to 
a  chosen  circle  of  acquaintances,  may  be 
certain  of  an  evening's  enjoyment  with 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  a  goodly 
string  as  the  reward  of  effort. 

The  pursuit  of  this  fish  at  Frontenac 
Beach  the  past  summer  became  a  fasci- 
nating attraction  as  well  as  a  gastronomic 
adjunct  to  the  cuisine,  rendering  the  first 
dinner  course  a  common  topic  of  discus- 
sion garnished  with  a  recital  of  the  last 
night's  catch. 

When  the  twilight  shadows  settled  upon 
the  golden,  purple  and  bronze-green  tint- 
ed water  as  the  setting  sun  sank  low  be- 
hind the  western  hills,  the  lawns  and  pi- 
azzas became  deserted  in  deference  to 
the  claims  of  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
lake,  which  presented  an  arena  whereon 
the  tennis  player  and  the  politician  met 
to  test  supremacy  with  the  rod.  The 
light  skiff  freighted  with  the  earnest  an- 
gler, whose  course  was  noiseless  as  he 
rowed  along  shore  within  the  sombre 
shadows  of  the  maple  and  hemlock  crest- 
ed bluff  ;  the  larger  boat  with  its  family 
party  of  chattering  youngsters  that  fre- 
quently lost  its  bearings  and  veered  out 
into  deep  water  ;  the  trim  round-bottom 
craft  bearing  the  two  lovers,  whose  ex- 
cuse for  fishing  carried  them  far  up  the 
shore  line,  testified  to  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  once  outcast  rock  bass. 

The  conditions  favorable  for  a  good 
catch  are  smooth  water,  a  clear  atmos- 
phere, and  either  a  starry  or  moonlight 
night  in  warm  weather,  when  the  fish  will 
take  the  fly  from  dusky  evening  until  past 
midnight.    A  stiff  black-bass  rod  of  about 


nine  ounces  is  the  proper  tool.  The  reel 
must  be  a  rapid  multiplier,  while  the  line 
should  be  of  oil  -  braided  silk  or  hard- 
braided  linen  —  a  cable-laid  will  do  —  of 
the  finest  size  and  about  fifty  feet  in 
length.  The  leader  may  be  double  or 
heavy  single  gut,  from  six  to  nine  feet  in 
length.  The  flies  are  the  important  part 
of  the  outfit,  as  upon  their  color  and  size 
depends  success.  The  gang  of  flies  that 
proved  the  most  killing  the  past  season 
consisted  of  a  brown  hackle  for  the 
stretcher,  .scarlet  ibis  and  white  miller  for 
first  and  second  droppers.  A  luxurious  as 
well  as  skillful  fisherman  will,  however, 
provide  himself  with  a  full  assortment  of 
black-bass  flies,  as  upon  certain  evenings 
the  rock  bass  has  a  capricious  fancy  for 
some  particular  color.  The  fluttering 
fly,  made  by  tying  the  wings  on  the  hook 
in  a  reversed  position,  was  used  with 
some  success,  and  also  proved  quite  kill- 
ing to  small  black  bass  during  the  even- 
ing's work.  Trolling  is  accomplished  from 
a  small  skiff  containing  two  people,  to 
better  emphasize  the  saying  that  "  two  are 
company."  One  rows  while  both  fish,  the 
oarsman  allowing  his  rod  to  lie  across  the 
boat,  resting  in  a  stop  on  the  gunwale, 
while  the  butt  is  thrust  under  the  opposite 
rail,  conveniently  at  hand  the  moment  of 
a  strike.  From  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet 
of  line  is  unreeled,  permitting  the  flies  to 
drag  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
proper  length  of  line  is  found  by  paying 
out  the  gang,  when,  by  throwing  the  tip 
of  the  rod  suddenly  forward,  it  can  be 
determined  by  the  swish  in  the  water 
whether  the  leader  is  upon  the  surface  or 
not.  Only  sufficient  speed  to  just  keep 
the  flies  afloat  is  needed. 

The  strike  or  snap  of  the  rock  bass 
is  sudden,  taking  out  line  as  merrily  as 
though  an  Oswego  forager  was  hooked, 
but  the  moment  the  thumb  pressure  is  ap- 
plied to  the  line  and  you  begin  to  reel  his 
rush  ceases  and  he  sullenly  hangs  back, 
open  mouthed  and  obstinate.  It  must  be 
a  good  rod  if  a  light  one  to  take  the  strain 
as  you  reel  him  in,  for  reel  you  must  to  be 
sure  of  capture.  With  wide-open  jaws  he 
is  drawn  to  the  boat,  thrashing  the  water 
and  leaving  a  trail  of  flashing  ripples,  that 
gives  to  a  novice  the  impression  he  has 
hooked  a  large  fish.  The  proper  depth  to 
troll  in  is  from  two  to  there  feet  of  water 
and  the  best  ground  along  a  rocky  shore, 
where  boulders  and  rock  piles  are  scat- 
tered over  the  bottom.  Occasionally  you 
will  hook  two  fish  at  once,  but  this  condi- 
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tion  of  things  is  not  frequently  desirable 
to  boast  of  unless  you  are  regardless  of 
the  expense,  as  a  forfeit  in  cigars  or  birch 
beer,  or  something  stronger,  is  the  usual 
penalty  imposed  and  collected  for  these 
runs  of  luck  at  the  hotel  sideboard.  It  is 
a  common  and  usual  occurrence  during 
the  evenings  of  the  harvest  moon  for  a' 
single  rod  to  score  in  one  night  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds  of  fish. 

There  is  a  weird  fascination  connected 
with  the  sport  as  you  drift  slowly  along 
the  shadowy  shores  listening  to  the  cry 
of  a  night  bird  in  some  thicket  on  the 
wooded  bluff,  or  the  whicker  of  the  'coon 
coming  tremulously  from  the  dark  recess 
of  a  rock-hemmed  ravine,  or  watching  the 
flitting  shadows  chase  each  other  from 
a  moonlit  strip  of  beach  into  a  gloomy 
recess  amid  the  frowning  crags,  or  up  the 
^  incline  of  the  dark  forest  line.  The  sol- 
emn grandeur  of  nature  in  repose  along 
these  picturesque  shores  is  ever  awe  in- 
spiring to  the  thoughtful  mind.  Stillness 
is  not  an  essential  attribute  to  success, 
and  your  conversation  with  some  par- 
ticular friend  who  is  enjoying  the  even- 
ing's troll  with  you  is  an  incident  of 
enjoyment  subject  to  the  sudden  and 
momentary  breaks  caused  by  a  vicious 
strike  and  a  short  struggle  as  you  take  in 
a  full  pounder,  or  perhaps  occasionally 
get  him  half  out  of  water  to  see  his 
gleaming  sides  suddenly  vanish  in  a 
splash  as  he  leaps  from  your  hook. 
These  are  the  thrilling  incidents  that  fill 
the  cup  of  the  evening's  enjoyment. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  saw  the 
village  lads  catching  this  fish  with  a 
heavy  pole,  coarse  line  and  Limerick  hook 
liberally  baited  with  worms,  little  did  it 
occur  to  me  as  I  skittered  a  minnow  for 
the  delectation  of  the  black  bass  that 
the  day  would  come  when  the  rock  bass 
would  aspire  to  piscatorial  honors.  In 
those  days  we  took  mammoth  trout 
trolling,  glass-eye  pike  of  immense  size, 
while  Oswego  bass  of  half  a  dozen  pounds 
rose  to  our  lure.  And  in  those  days  every 
steamboat  landing  along  the  lake  was  a 
thriving  community,  owning  a  big  seine, 
from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet 
long,  that  was  weekly  drawn,  and  every 
haul  turned  out  a  bushel  and  more  of  fish. 

Then  every  fisherman  along  the  lake 
— and  about  every  man  was  a  fisherman 
— possessed  a  fish  spear  and  a  spearing 
scow,  with  a  hundred  bundles  of  pine 
knots,  and  on  still  nights,  when  there  was 
not  a  ripple  on  the  water,  just  such  nights 


as  we  want  now  for  fly  trolling,  the  spear 
lifted  from  the  water  a  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  fish  —  trout,  pike  perch,  bass, 
whitefish  and  eels.  But  those  extrava- 
gant days  have  gone  and  the  old  fishermen 
with  them.  Fish  remain,  perhaps  not  in 
such  great  numbers,  but  there  are  myriads 
of  them  hidden  now  beneath  the  greenish- 
blue  waters  with  no  appetites  for  the  old 
baits  and  the  old-time  lures.  Now  we 
are  successful  only  among  the  perch, 
small  black  bass  and  the  ever-present 
''rockie."  Contemporaneous  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  canal  traffic  on  the  lake  is 
the  decadence  in  angling  for  large  fish. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  took  both  matters  in  hand,  and 
while  pursuing  an  opposite  course  with 
each  has  about  made  a  failure  of  both. 
Free  canal  tolls  have  not  put  new  life 
in  the  empty  warehouses  that  stand  all 
along  the  lake  shores,  silent  and  tottering, 
like  grim  spectres  of  a  once  prosperous 
calling,  nor  have  both  protective  and 
restrictive  fishing  laws  rehabilitated  the 
catches.  Dwellers  along  shore  say,  per- 
mit seines  having  large  meshes  to  be  again 
drawn,  taking  the  largest  fish  and  giving 
the  young  a  chance  to  mature,  and  there 
will  again  be  sport  for  the  rod.  Others 
say  remove  the  fyke  nets  that  almost 
choke  the  outlet,  Seneca  River,  and  the 
remedy  is  found.  But  the  matter  or  ques- 
tion which  appears  to  every  patron  of  the 
rod,  at  present,  comprises  a  discussion  of 
the  means  to  get  at  the  trout,  pike  and 
black  bass  existing  now  in  the  lake,  fish 
of  a  size  to  make  satisfactory  and  excit- 
ing angling. 

The  largest  black  bass  I  caught  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  weighed  only  three 
and  one-half  pounds,  and  upon  cutting 
him  open  I  discovered  in  his  stomach  a 
partly-digested  fish,  the  species  not  de- 
terminable, besides  a  handful  of  a  kind  of 
water  grass ;  and  in  the  stomachs  of  two 
other  bass  somewhat  smaller  there  was 
present  this  same  weed,  whatever  food 
had  been  taken  being  so  far  digested  as 
to  be  beyond  recognition.  What  species 
of  animal  food  were  the  fish  in  pursuit 
of  or  taken  with  this  grass  is  unknown, 
for  it  is  not  usually  conceded  that  the 
black  bass  is  herbivorous. 

Frequently  black  bass  weighing  nearly 
two  pounds  would  be  taken  by  a  hank  of 
worms  bunched  on  a  hook  attached  to  a 
throw  line,  and  similar  fish  were  caught 
on  a  trolling  spoon,  as  well  as  with  a  min- 
now :  but  usually  those  caught  on  throw 
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line  and  revolving  spoon  had  no  freshly- 
taken  food  in  their  stomachs,  although 
these  bass  were  caught  where  their  sup- 
posed natural  food,  the  minnow,  is  plenti- 
ful. The  helgramite  and  the  frog,  while 
proving  to  be  good  bait  in  river  fishing, 
are  not  catching  lures  in  lake  angling. 
Neither  will  the  same  lure  or  bait  used 
with  any  success  around  rock  ledges  prove 
as  efficacious  along  muddy  shores  or  in 
bays  where  the  lily  pads  and  rushes  grow. 


It  is  quite  possible,  if  not  evident,  that 
the  proper  bait  for  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
lake  fishing  for  large  game  fish  is  un- 
known, and  pending  the  discovery  of  a 
light  and  killing  lure  that  can  be  cast  from 
the  rod  as  we  once  did  the  fly,  by  wading 
out  from  shore  or  casting  from  a  boat, 
the  rock  bass  will  continue  to  attract  at- 
tention and  afford  amusement  on  summer 
nights  to  those  anglers  who  admire  light 
and  delicate  tackle. 


FAIR  SKIPPERS 

»  BY  CHARLI 

(SINCE  that  dark  and 
,i^roaX^,  stormy  night  on  which 

^'^^  Phoenician  Dido,  fly- 
/ /iif%L         ''"'S  from  a  brother's  knife 
m       red  dripping  with  her  hus- 
V  Wfe-  I'f^  blood,  assem- 

\^X^  '^^'^  gallant  crew  of 

stalwart  friends  and  led 
^^^^^    "  them    to   the  famous 

dockyards  of  Tyre,  where 

The  ships  that  in  the  haven  rode 
They  seize  and  with  the  treasures  load, 

there  have  been  found  women  whose  love 
and  passion  for  the  sea  has  been  as  keen 
as  that  of  Nelson  or  Columbus. 

.The  same  hardy  Viking  blood  that 
coursed  in  the  veins  of  the  mariners  of 
the  Mayflotver,  transmitted  through  fos- 
tering generations,  still  warms  the  hearts 
of  such  gallant  yachtsmen  as  General 
Paine  and  Edward  Burgess,  and  is  found 
flowing  just  as  strongly  in  the  veins  of 
their  daughters  of  to-day.  Is  it  such  a 
wonder,  then,  that  America  can  boast 
with  honest  pride  that  she  is  the  premier 
yachting  nation  of  the  world  and  that  her 
fair  daughters  are  as  "jolly  tars"  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  ? 

In  all  the  leading  yacht  clubs  of  the 
country  there  are  to  be  seen  on  board 
the  crack  sloops  and  schooners  the  wives 
and  sisters  of  their  owners,  who,  during 
the  intervals  of  regattas  and  squadron 
cruises,  are  oftener  in  command  than  hus- 
band or  brother,  and  who  take  their  craft 
on  lengthened  cruises,  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  captain,  and  making  or 
taking  in  sail  entirely  as  their  judgment 
and  nautical  knowledge  dictate.  They 
can  tack  and  wear  a  schooner  as  cleverly 
as  a  veteran  sailing  master,  and  as  they 
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pace  the  after  deck  with  "  a  weather  eye 
to  windward  "  they  can  tell  when  to 
shorten  sail  as  well  as  the  oldest  salt 
afloat.  I  know  many  a  young  lady  who 
can  put  an  unerring  hand  on  the  jib  top- 
sail halliards,  and  slack  away  smartly 
when  it's  time  that  the  kite  shall  come 
down  lively. 

I  don't  think  you  can  find  a  more  thor- 
oughgoing sailor,  whose  body  and  soul 
are  so  wrapped  up  in  canvas  and  the  salt 
sea  wave,  than  merry  Miss  Helen  Smith, 
the  daughter  of  genial  ex-Commodore 
James  D.  Smith,  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  Her  earliest  recollections,  and  cer- 
tainly her  sweetest,  are  of  dashing  white- 
caps,  rolling,  tumbling  porpoises,  and  the 
merry  whistling  of  a  spanking  breeze 
among  the  shrouds,  as  her  father's  trim 
craft,  the  Estelle,  bowled  bravely  down 
the  Sound.  In  her  I  find  the  subtle  force 
of  heredity  markedly  prominent.  "  Like 
father,  like  son  "  is  certainly  generic  in  its 
application,  and  embraces  the  gentler  sex. 

Helen  Smith  has,  no  doubt,  imbibed 
all  her  father's  love  of  the  sea,  and  her 
training  and  associations  have  helped  to 
bring  out  qualities  inherent  in  the  blood. 
When  quite  a  child  the  Estelle  was  more 
her  home  than  the  Commodore's  house  at 
Stamford,  and  Captain  Biggs,  who  for  the 
past  sixteen  years  has  been  Mr.  Smith's 
trusted  sailing  master,  more  her  guardian 
than  her  governess  or  maid.  From  him 
Miss  Helen  first  learned  the  mysteries  of 
"  boxing  the  compass  "  and  would  repeat 
"  north,  nor'  and  by  east,  nor'-nor'east  " 
as  correctly  as  any  apprentice  lad  in  the 
merchant  service.  She  can,  in  Captain 
Biggs'  own  language,  hand,  reef  and 
steer  and  perform  all  the  other  duties 
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that  in  the  merchant  marine  would  en- 
title her  to  write  a  proud  A.  B.  on  her 
discharge  certificate. 

When  the  Commodore  sold  the  Estelle 
and  Pocahontas  became  his  property  Miss 
Helen  assumed  command  as  naturally  as 
her  father,  and  often  takes  the  wheel  and 
handles  the  craft  admirably.  Nor  is  she 
only  a  fair-weather  sailor.  I  remember 
a  most  practical  illustration  to  the  con- 
trary. It  was  an  exceedingly  rough  day, 
and  brave  Commodore  Elbridge  T.  Ger- 
ry's noble  flagship  was  bound  outside, 
carrying  a  large  company  of  friends  and 
yachtsmen  to  witness  a  match  race.  It 
was  blowing  a  hard  gale  of  wind  outside 
and  the  sea  was  running  very  high.  Long 
before  we  were  out  to  the  Horseshoe  many 
a  gallant  son  of  Neptune,  albeit  dressed 
/  in  a  captain's  uniform  of  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C, 
had  hoisted  signals  of  distress  and  pre- 
ferred the  seclusion  of  the  after  cabin  to 
the  flying  masses  of  dashing  spray  that 
flooded  the  gleaming  white  decks  of  the 
Electro. 

Not  so  Miss  Smith.  Dressed  in  her 
"  oilies,"  with  a  smart  yachtsman's  cap 
pressed  closely  to  her  bonny  brown  curls 
and  a  pair  of  marine  glasses  in  her  hand, 
she  quietly  stationed  herself  at  the  weath- 
er taffrail  and  watched  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  contending  boats  ;  and  when  the 
Commodore  came  to  take  her  below  to 
lunch  she  tripped  gaily  down  the  com- 
panion way  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
cheeks  aglow  —  for  all  the  world  a  very 
Nereid  from  out  the  main. 

The  facilities  that  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club  offers  for  single-handed  sailing,  as 
well  as  the  favorable  cruising  grounds 
round  its  harbor,  have  always  attracted 
the  ladies,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  are  more  fair  skippers  among  the 
Larchmont  fleet  than  in  any  other  yacht- 
•ing  organization.  In  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  no  little  wonder  to  me 
that  the  Larchmont  yachtsmen  have  never 
instituted  a  race  *'  with  ladies  at  the 
tiller." 

Some  rather  former  -  day  yachtsmen 
seem  to  think  that  the  girls  have  not 
strength  sufficient  to  take  a  long  trick  at 
wheel  or  stick  when  boats  are  racing  and 
carrying  a  press  of  canvas  ;  but  in  this 
idea  they  are  woefully  mistaken.  I  can 
call  to  mind  an  instance  last  summer 
when  a  party  of  us  were  out  Block  Island 
way  in  a  forty  footer  manned  entirely  by 
a  Corinthian  crew,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sailing  master,  and  we  were  short 


handed  at  that  for  dirty  weather.  With 
midday  came  a  change  ;  the  wind  began 
to  come  in  heavy  gusts  and  puffs  and  the 
sea  was  making  up  rapidly.  All  hands 
were  badly  needed  to  shorten  sail  and 
handle  ship  and  the  owner  asked  his  sis- 
ter, a  fair,  slender  girl,  in  loose  serge 
yachting  costume,  if  she  could  manage 
the  tiller  while  we  took  in  sail  for'ard 

This  she  did  admirably,  luffing  or  keep- 
ing away  as  occasion  demanded,  with  a 
keen  perception  of  just  what  was  wanted, 
and  taking  the  drenching  she  got  as  un- 
concernedly as  a  deep-water  sailor.  At 
her  own  request  she  remained  at  her  post 
during  a  four-hours'  thrash  to  windward 
and  brought  the  boat  to  anchorage  as 
cleverly  as  could  her  brother,  easing  the 
sloop  in  the  heavy  seas  as  adroitly  as  an 
experienced  quartermaster.  In  the  even- 
ing she  was  the  prettiest  picture  in  the 
ballroom,  as  fresh  as  a  damask  rose  just 
cut  from  the  stem,  and  danced  with  a  vim 
and  abandon  that  caused  many  a  piazza 
lounger  to  cry  "  Check  with  bellows  to 
mend  !  " 

But  although  Larchmont  does  not, 
so  to  speak,  officially  recognize  its  fair 
yachting  contingent,  quite  a  number  of 
wives  and  sisters  are  more  often  aboard 
Larchmont  craft  than  the  clubmen.  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Sterling  spends  most  of  her  summer 
on  board  the  Leona  and  is  more  frequent- 
ly in  command  than  the  Rear  Commodore. 
Her  cruises  are  generally  confined  to 
Long  Island  Sound,  but  she  is  at  times 
afloat  for  a  week  or  more.  When  on 
board  she  assumes  complete  command, 
gives  her  orders  as  to  the  amount  of  can- 
vas to  carry,  shapes  the  Leona  s  course 
and  carries  on  just  as  if  a  man  was  in 
charge.  She  is  far  more  apt  to  crack  on 
sail  in  a  stiff  breeze,  and  revels  in  seeing 
the  Leona' s  lee  rail  awash.  She  can  bring 
her  craft  to  her  moorings  in  Larchmont 
Harbor  under  all  sail,  and  does  it  with  the 
judgment  and  nicety  of  a  veteran. 

Another  lady  constantly  afloat  is  Mrs. 
Charles  Stevenson,  who  is  as  competent 
to  take  charge  of  the  Mona  as  her  hus- 
band. Then  there  is  Mrs.  J.  Scott,  who 
sails  the  Brenda,  a  smart  little  twenty-five- 
foot  catboat,  often  without  another  hand 
aboard.  Mrs.  Scott  probably  makes  more 
extended  trips  than  any  of  her  fair  sisters, 
and  is  very  able  to  take  care  of  herself  in 
almost  any  weather.  I  may  as  well  say 
here  en  passant  that  the  handling  of  a  cat- 
boat  tiller  is  much  more  fatiguing  than 
the  stick  of  a  cutter  or  the  wheel  of  a 
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schooner,  as,  in  order  to  prevent  this  rig 
of  boat  from  flying  up  in  the  wind,  one 
has  to  carry  a  strong  "  weather  helm," 
which  is  a  constant  strain  on  the  arm. 

This  tendency  is  obviated  to  a  great 
extent  in  jib-and-mainsail  boats  and  craft 
that  carry  head  sails,  which  balance  the 
after  canvas,  and  if  cleverly  canvassed  the 
equipoise  of  head  and  after  sail  ought  to 
be  so  even  as  almost  to  cause  the  tiller 
to  be  moved  by  touch  of  finger  (I  allude 
chiefly,  of  course,  to  the  smaller  jib-and- 
mainsail  craft).  When  a  girl  is  handling 
the  tiller  of  a  catboat,  and  is  perfectly  au 
fait  at  steering,  she  can  always,  by  going 
to  the  lee  side  of  the  stick  and  leaning  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  against  the  til- 
ler, ease  the  strain  on  her  arms.  And  the 
strain  can  also  be  relieved  a  great  deal  by 
running  a  lanyard  from  the  tiller  to  a 
block  hooked  to  the  weather  taffrail. 

In  actual  fair-weather  sailing,  of  course, 
it  does  not  often  happen  that  a  girl  is 
forced  to  take  the  tiller,  and  if  she  does 
so  of  her  own  accord  she  need  only  stay 
as  long  as  she  please  ;  but  I  am  talking 
of  girls  that  can,  and  do,  go  in  for  work 
aboard  ship,  and  not  of  the  butterfly  class 
who,  in  ravishing  toilettes,  step  aboard 
in  high-heeled  shoes  and  take  an  airing 
down  the  bay  because  "it's  the  fashion, 
you  know."  Mrs.  Oliver  Adams  is  also 
an  enthusiastic  yachtswoman,  and  can 
hold  her  own  when  she  is  beating  the 
Gannet  to  windward  against  many  a 
good  man  at  the  stick  of  a  contending 
boat.  This  feat  of  seamanship  requires 
no  little  practice  and  experience,  and, 
even  with  plenty  of  both,  some  otherwise 
capital  sailors  cannot  tell  when  they  have 
got  their  craft  just  close  enough  and  yet 
not  too  close. 

There's  nothing  that  retards  a  boat's 
progress  when  jamming  to  windward  as 
for  the  helmsman  to  keep  "  yawing  and 
luffing."  In  the  same  way  you  see  men 
sawing  at  the  mouths  of  their  horses,  and 
with  like  bad  effects.  This  knack  of  get- 
ting all  out  of  a  boat  to  windward  cannot 
be  taught  by  explanation  or  words  ;  you 
simply  acquire  the  art  or  you  never  will 
have  it.  Girls,  I  have  found,  as  a  rule 
have  lighter  touch  than  a  man,  and  when 
a  fair  sailor  knows  the  trick  of  coaxing  a 
boat  to  windward  it's  just  wonderful  how 
steadily  she  will  keep  her  at  it. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  ladies  who 
dearly  love  the  water  but  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  techni- 
calities of  sailing  or  handling  a  yacht. 


Among  these  I  may  mention  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Fish,  who  makes  her  summer  home  prin- 
cipally on  the  Grayling,  going  for  quite 
extended  cruises.  Mrs.  C.  O.  Iselin  also 
uses  the  Titania  quite  frequently.  Then 
there's  Mrs.  H.  W.  Eaton,  who  sails  the 
Rajah,  a  thirty-three-foot  cutter,  to  per- 
fection, and  hangs  on  to  every  stitch  of 
canvas  till  the  gallant  boat  buries  her  lee 
rail  under,  but  who  shortens  sail  at  the 
proper  time  as  coolly  as  if  she  was  clos- 
ing a  parasol.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
understood  that  women  aboard  ship  are 
reckless  or  foolhardy,  quite  the  contrary 
being  my  experience  ;  but  it  seems  that 
when  they  get  afloat  their  spirits  rise 
to  every  exhilarating  influence,  and  they 
play  the  game  for  everything  it's  worth, 
but  never  go  beyond  prudence. 

It  would  not  be  polite  for  me  to  pass 
over  the  exploits  of  ladies  whose  wealth 
and  predilections  lead  them  to  prefer 
steam  to  sail,  but  still  are  famous  yachts- 
women, preferring  the  lapping  of  the 
waves  against  their  cabins  for  a  lullaby 
to  the  sweetest  strains  of  music.  Mrs. 
Gerry  and  family  are  very  often  off  for  a 
cruise  on  board  the  Electra,  and  I  have 
known  the  Commodore  laughingly  say 
that  Electra  could  not  be  had  for  such  or 
such  an  occasion  because  Mrs.  Gerry  and 
children  were  in  command.  Last  summer 
Mrs.  James  M.  Waterbury  did  a  great 
deal  of  sailing  on  board  the  steam  yacht 
Sagamore,  and  now  I  hear  that  her  hus- 
band contemplates  buying  the  Nourma- 
hal  and  will  be  cruising  on  and  off  "all 
summer  long.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Benedict  is 
very  fond  of  the  Oneida,  and  is  afloat  a 
great  deal  during  the  season,  besides  be- 
ing an  interested  spectator  at  all  of  the 
principal  regattas  of  the  year. 

The  waters  of  Boston  Harbor  attract 
many  fair  sailors,  and  there  are  to  be 
found  any  number  of  clever  yachtswomen 
among  the  Eastern,  Beverly  and  Hull 
yacht  clubs.  It  is  rather  more  the  fash- 
ion there  to  get  a  party  together  com- 
posed of  light-hearted  girls  properly  cha- 
peroned, the  only  males  being  perhaps 
the  sailing  master  and  an  extra  hand  or 
two,  according  to  the  size  of  the  boat,  and 
start  on  a  regular  cruise  along  the  coast. 
The  girls  are  divided  into  regular  watches 
and  run  their  craft  "  shipshape  and  Bris- 
tol fashion,"  relieving  each  other  at  the 
wheel,  making  and  taking  in  sail,  taking 
regular  turns  in  the  galley  and  organizing 
themselves  into  as  jolly  a  crew  of  petti- 
coated  Jacks  as  any  line  -  of  -  battle  ship 
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captain  would  like  to  command.  And  if 
you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  invited  for 
a  cup  of  afternoon  tea  on  board  one  of 
these  craft  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
harbor,  you  will  be  very  apt  to  stay  as 
long  as  you  can  ;  and  when  you  are  at 
last  driven  away  you  carry  with  you  one 
of  the  happiest  dreams  of  life. 

We  are  very  prone  to  think  that  this 
jolly  life  is  only  to  be  found  on  the 
shores  of  our  more  favored  Eastern  sea- 
board, but  don't  run  away  with  any  such 
erroneous  ideas.  The  girls  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  have,  if  anything,  a  far  jollier 
time  than  we.  The  fleet  of  yachts  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  is  a  credit  to  any  nation,  and 
among  the  girls  that  yacht  can  be  found 
a  rattling  smart  lot  of  sailorwomen.  The 
Louise,  owned  by  Mr.  Harry  Tevis,  was 
commanded  alternately  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Jannin  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sharon,  who  was  formerly  Mrs.  Brecken- 
ridge.  Mrs.  Sharon  is  a  thorough  sailor 
and  considers  the  Louise  her  personal 
property,  assuming  many  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  ownership.  When  the  yacht 
was  christened  the  ceremony  took  place 
at  midnight  amid  great  pomp  and  hi- 
larity. 

Mr.  Edward  Newhall  has  a  couple  of 
experienced  sailors  aboard  when  he  has 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Uhlhorn  sis- 
ters tread  the  planks  of  his  smart  sloop. 
They  are  plucky  and  daring  and  carry 
sail  when  cruising  as  if  they  were  sailing 
a  tea  clipper  racing  home  with  a  cargo  of 
"first"  tea.  As  Mrs.  Jack  Craig,  Miss 
Alice  Uhlhorn  is  initiating  her  husband 
into  the  pleasures  and  mysteries  of  boat 
sailing. 

But  far  and  away  the  best  yachtswoman 
in  all  San  Francisco  was  undoubtedly  Miss 
Carmelita  Nuthall,  who  married  Mr.  James 
B.  Coleman.  She  was  a  bold  and  fearless 
sailor,  and  was  so  passionately  fond  of  sail- 
ing and  things  nautical  as  scarcely  to  be 
recognizable  in  anything  but  her  pretty 
blue  boating  dress  and  a  jaunty  little  Tarn 
on  her  short,  curly  hair.  She  was  in  com- 
mand of  her  husband's  yacht  from  the 
very  first  day  she  stepped  on  board  as 
owner  and  mistress.  At  the  time  of  her 
tragic  death  she  had  in  contemplation 
quite  an  extended  cruise,  and  was  only 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  splendid  new 
and  larger  boat  her  husband  was  having 
sent  out  from  New  York.  Her  untimely 
death  has  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  leader- 
ship of  San  Francisco  yachting  circles. 

Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  enthusias- 


tic and  persistent  yachtswoman  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  is  Miss  Sylvia 
Gerrish,  who  has  lately  flitted  from  New 
York  to  adorn  the  society  and  lead  the 
budding  yachtswomen  of  Oakland,  Cal. 
During  the  summer  Miss  Gerrish  was  afloat 
every  spare  moment  of  her  time,  and  she 
never  was  so  bright  and  happy  as  when 
her  dainty  little  hand  was  on  the  tiller. 
She  was  as  fearless  as  she  was  expert,  and 
when  she  took  charge  of  a  boat  it  was  a 
wise  precaution  to  don  oilskins,  as  she  in- 
variably cracked  on  every  inch  of  sail  the 
yacht  could  stagger  under,  and  you  were 
pretty  certain  of  having  a  wet  cruise.  She 
carried  the  love  of  the  sea  even  into  her 
home  life,  and  her  cosy  little  flat  was 
littered  with  flags,  yachting  caps,  models 
of  every  conceivaljle  type  and  size  of 
craft  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  sailor's 
outfit.  She  was  never  tired  of  talking 
yacht  and  never  so  charming  and  ani- 
mated as  when  describing  some  glorious 
sail  that  had  given  her  an  unwonted 
amount  of  fun  and  excitement. 

This  brief  outline  of  ladies  yachting, 
which  could  be  broadened  to  fill  a  volume 
of  interesting  fact  and  anecdote,  will 
show  to  what  an  extent  this  pastime  has 
taken  hold  of  the  feminine  fancy,  and 
being  legitimate,  healthy  and  intensely 
absorbing  it  is  bound  to  find  more  and 
more  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  our  fair  sisters.  You  may  talk 
of  riding,  rowing,  tennis,  mountain  climb- 
ing, what  you  will,  but  no  devotee  of  any 
of  the  sports  and  amusements  I  have 
mentioned  will  be  found  so  bigoted  as  not 
to  yield  the  palm  of  supremacy  to  the 
glorious  pastime  of  yachting.  It  is  na- 
ture's rarest  elixir  for  building  up  and 
recuperating  a  constitution  enfeebled  by 
late  hours  and  heated  ballrooms.  And 
it  has  this,  too,  to  recommend  it  :  the 
more  you  get  of  it  the  more  you'll  like  it. 

A  prosperous  voyage  then  to  you,  my 
messmates,  ere  I  let  you  sheet  home  and 
sail  away  on  the  great  ocean  of  life, 
weathering  many  a  tough  gale,  shorten- 
ing sail  when  adverse  winds  and  heav}' 
seas  are  in  danger  of  overwhelming  your 
frail  bark,  ready  to  spread  an  unsullied 
flow  of  snowy  canvas  when  fortune  sends 
a  favoring  zephyr,  and  glad  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  any  poor  shipmate  whose 
evil  fate  has  stranded  on  a  lee  shore  ; 
that  so,  when  you  have  paid  out  the  full 
length  of  your  cable  tow,  your  bark  may 
ride  safely  on  the  great  unknown  tide  of 
eternity  ! 


WRECKED   ON   CARR'S  REEF. 


BY  PRESIDENT  BATES. 


Concluded. 


iICK  stood 
I^/  watching 
the  behavior  of 
the  boat  until 
she  was  half  a 
mile  distant  ; 
then,  knowing 
that  he  had 
much  to  do,  he 
went  busily  at 
work.  Besides 
active  exertion 
was  a  guard  against  too  much  painful 
thought,  though  now  and  then  he  paused 
to  take  one  more  farewell  look  toward 
her  whom  he  might  never  again  behold, 
long  after  distance  had  dwindled  her  form 
and  the  boat  itself  to  a  mere  speck  upon 
the  black  water. 

His  first  act  was  to  get  a  rope  thirty 
feet  long  from  the  wrecked  Lavina.  Fast- 
ening one  end  of  this  line  to  the  middle 
of  the  handle  of  a  hatchet  from  Joe's 
tool  basket,  after  a  few  trials  he  succeed- 
ed in  throwing  the  hatchet  so  that  it 
passed  between  the  bars  of  the  basket, 
where  it  caught  inside.  With  a  saw  he 
cut  a  strong  lever  by  sawing  off  the  blade 
and  part  of  the  round  of  an  oar.  Attach- 
ing this  and  a  hammer  and  file  and  sev- 
eral feet  of  rope  to  his  person  with  a  bit 
of  line,  he  climbed  up  to  the  basket  and 
readily  mounted  to  its  top.  He  found,  as 
he  expected,  that  there  was  no  opening 
large  enough  to  admit  his  body  ;  but  by 
persistent  prying  with  the  lever  and  using 
both  the  hammer  and  file,  after  an  hour  of 
hard  work  he  started  a  band  sufficiently 
to  squeeze  his  body  through  quite  easily. 
This  he  had  been  careful  to  do  on  the  lee 
of  the  expected  gale,  or  southwest  side. 

Then  he  descended  to  the  rock  and  cut 
away  the  halliards  and  sheets  of  the  La- 
vina and  her  sails,  carrying  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  iron  mast.  Next  he  cut  from 
her  seats  and  planks  a  number  of  pieces 
of  board,  judging  their  length  by  his  eye. 
Last  he  gathered  the  men's  coats,  the  boat 
cushion,  the  lunch  basket  of  the  Lavina, 
still  pretty  well  supplied,  and  various 
other  things.  Having  made  all  this  ma- 
terial into  convenient  bundles,  and  at- 
tached a  cord  to  each  —  the  fishino^  lines 


of  the  Lavina  giving  him  plenty  of  cord — 
he  climbed  into  the  basket,  pulled  up  his 
boards,  arranged  a  platform  in  the  bottom 
of  the  basket,  drew  up  the  cushions  and 
the  coats  and  made  a  warm,  soft  bed,  and, 
lastly,  stretched  the  sails  over  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  basket,  and  bound  them  se- 
curely in  place,  using  his  knife  to  make 
holes  in  the  sails  and  cut  up  the  cord. 
This  part  of  the  work  he  executed  with 
great  care,  to  make  it  secure  against  any 
possible  violence  of  the  wind.  At  the 
platform  he  spread  the  jib  sail,  folded,  so 
as  to  keep  out  spray  from  below. 

When,  all  was  done  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  the  basket  of  lunch  was  safely  inside, 
he  went  down  upon  the  rock,  got  the  La- 
vina's  grapnel  and  wedged  it  carefully  into 
a  crevice  of  the  reef.  Then  he  cut  away 
and  knotted  together  all  the  strongest  of 
her  cordage  and  lengthened  her  anchor 
rope.  After  securing  this  to  her  bows  he 
shoved  the  wreck  as  far  as  he  could  into 
the  deep  water  on  the  lee  of  the  reef, 
where  it  sunk,  in  the  hope  that  the  waves 
would  carry  her  still  farther  and  sink 
her  deeper,  when  perhaps  she  might  be 
hauled  up  again  by  the  rope  and  so  saved. 
And  this  was  really  afterward  done. 

By  this  time  it  was  growing  dusk,  as  the 
atmosphere  rapidly  thickened  before  the 
coming  gale.  While  he  was  examining 
the  sea  and  sky,  suddenly  the  whole  lake 
seemed  to  rise  and  foamed  clear  across  the 
reef  a  foot  deep  where  he  stood.  He 
knew  it  for  the  first  long  roller  before  the 
storm  ;  and,  before  another  could  break, 
he  was  out  of  its  way,  climbing  to  the 
basket.  Here,  looking  down  through  the 
opening  he  had  left,  he  could  see  how  in- 
evitable would  be  the  death  of  any  person 
left  upon  the  surface  of  the  reef,  for  roller 
succeeded  roller,  each  higher  than  its  pre- 
decessor, and  in  ten  minutes  the  breakers 
swept  the  rock  three  feet  deep,  with  a 
force  that  mortal  strength  could  not  resist 
for  an  instant. 

Presently  the  gale  came  roaring  down, 
with  a  blinding  rain  squall  that  darkened 
the  whole  scene,  except  the  white  masses 
of  foam  over  the  reef.  The  thunder  of 
the  surf  was  terrific,  and  the  iron  basket 
rang  metallically  as  if  struck  with  sledge- 
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hammers,  while  the  great  iron  mast  shook 
and  swayed  under  the  forces  of  the  gusts 
and  sea,  as  if  about  to  be  torn  from  its 
anchorage  deep  in  the  soHd  granite.  And, 
indeed,  he  feared  that  with  the  added  re- 
sistance to  the  wind  given  it  by  his  sail 
covering  it  might  go.  He  was  tempted 
to  cut  the  sail  loose  ;  but  he  reflected  that 
exposure  to  the  rain,  spray  and  gale  would 
be  fatal,  as  the  sudden  chill  of  the  north 
wind,  which  searched  every  crevice  and 
blew  right  through  the  interstices  of  the 
cloth,  warned  him  of  the  vital  necessity  of 
holding  to  his  shelter. 

After  a  time  spent  in  making  his  retreat 
still  more  secure,  stopping  up  the  entrance 
also,  he  got  the  lunch  basket  and  ate 
heartily.  Then  he  gathered  the  coats  and 
canvas  about  him,  snuggled  down  and 
tried  to  sleep.  After  a  while,  being  tired 
out,  he  succeeded.  It  was  fortunate  that 
he  did  so,  for  this  was  the  only  sleep  he 
got  while  on  the  reef  ;  and  he  afterward 
believed  that  it  saved  his  life. 

After  some  hours  he  awoke  in  a  shiver 
of  cold,  and  drenched  from  head  to  foot. 
Putting  out  his  hands  he  found  the  clothes 
about  him  fairly  flooded  with  water.  All 
his  bones  and  flesh  ached  with  cramp  and 
chill.  It  was  intensely  dark.  The  rush 
of  the  furious  wind,  the  seethe  of  the  rain 
and  spray,  and  the  thunderous  boom  of 
the  surf  made  an  awful  pandemonium  of 
the  black  dark.  Every  minute  or  two  a 
solid  sea  struck  the  iron  mast  and  the  iron 
basket  rang  as  if  hit  with  a  hammer  upon 
an  anvil,  and  the  whole  mast  jumped  and 
jarred.  He  struck  a  match  and  looked  at 
his  watch.  It  was  past  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Then  he  tried  to  think  how  the 
water  got  in,  and  how  to  keep  it  out. 

It  was  easily  explainable.  Ever  and 
anon  the  sea  spouted  up  as  it  struck  the 
steep  windward  slope  of  the  reef,  and  flung 
a  sheet  of  drift  and  sometimes  a  solid  sheet 
of  water  clear  over  the  basket.  Some- 
times a  jet  struck 'it  squarely  below,  some- 
times on  the  sides.  The  spray  beat  upon 
it  from  all  sides  and  all  directions.  Then 
the  wind,  laden  with  rain  and  mist, 
searched  every  square  inch  of  its  sur- 
face. The  canvas  could  keep  out  water 
for  a  while,  but  not  long.  It  gradually 
penetrated  every  hole  and  fold  till  the 
canvas,  the  cushions,  the  coats  and  all 
the  cloths  were  saturated  ;  then  the  cold 
crept  through,  with  its  benumbing,  damp 
chill.  But  that  the  canvas  kept  out  the 
furious  wind,  except  little  streaks  and  cur- 
rents, he  might  nearly  as  well  be  exposed 


to  the  storm.  Besides,  he  was  shut  up  in 
a  little  cramped  space  with  no  room  to 
gain  warmth  or  limber  his  stiffened  mus- 
cles by  any  sort  of  exercise.  He  tried  to 
take  out  the  cramps  that  assailed  him  by 
threshing  about  with  his  arms  and  kick- 
ing, but  this  afforded  little  relief. 

Then  he  was  racked  by  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  the  boat.  She  had  gone  away, 
crawling,  close  hauled.  The  wind  admit- 
ted of  her  laying  her  course,  but,  laden  as 
she  was,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  oars  he 
could  only  give  her  a  speed  of  about  four 
miles  an  hour.  She  had  left  the  rock  at 
I  o'clock.  The  gale  struck  the  reef  about 
6  o'clock.  Had  she  reached  the  shore 
safely  ?  If  not,  then  his  sacrifice  was  use- 
less. 

So  he  suffered  until,  by  and  by,  after 
what  seemed  an  age,  daylight,  pale  and 
half  obscure,  crept  about  him.  Then  at 
last  he  could  see,  through  a  little  rent  in 
the  sail,  the  fearful  tumult  of  the  surf 
upon  the  reef  and  fully  realize  the  rage 
of  waters  about  him. 

Luckily  the  lunch  basket,  well  wrapped 
up,  was  still  dry  inside.  From  this  he 
breakfasted,  though  his  misery  and  con- 
stant shivering  chills  permitted  but  little 
appetite.  Nevertheless,  the  little  that  he 
ate  somehow  seemed  to  warm  him  just  a 
trifle  ;  at  least  for  a  time  the  flesh  did  not 
knot  and  shiver  so  much  over  his  bones. 

Now  by  daylight  he  strengthened  the 
fastenings  of  his  canvas  and  tried  fresh 
ways  to  keep  out  the  water  and  the  air. 
He  wrung  out  the  clothing  and  made  the 
broad  platform  below  him  as  tight  as  he 
could  with  a  folded  sail.  But  he  noticed 
with  dismay  that  the  gale  kept  strengthen- 
ing as  the  day  wore  on,  and  that  the  awful 
gusts  wrenched  like  giants  at  every  fasten- 
ing of  his  outer  cover,  and  tore  larger  and 
larger  rents  where  the  cord  bound  the  sail 
to  the  ribs  of  the  iron  basket.  He  got 
colder  and  colder  and  more  and  more 
cramped.  It  seemed  at  times  as  if  the 
knotting  of  his  muscles  would  tear  them 
apart,  and  the  pain  was  agonizing.  But 
there  was  no  escape  ;  he  must  either  wear 
out  the  storm  or  be  worn  out  by  it. 

At  last  the  day  died  out  and  the  black 
night  came  on  roaring  and  thundering 
worse  than  ever.  The  very  monotony 
and  terror  of  these  noises  was  enough  to 
set  a  man  mad.  At  times  his  senses  swam, 
and  for  many  minutes  he  knew  nothing 
except  the  dull  sense  of  pain  and  horror. 
His  arms  and  legs  were  so  cramped  that 
they  refused  to  move  to  his  will  when  he 
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tried  to  relieve  them  by  motion.  How 
the  hours  passed  he  never  was  able  to 
remember.  The  time  wore  away  in  one 
long  monotony  of  incredible  suffering. 
Whether  the  gale  waxed  or  waned  he 
could  no  longer  distinguish.  But  at  last, 
just  as  daylight  was  breaking,  one  tremen- 
dous gust  tore  loose  the  fastenings  of  his 
sail,  and  in  a  moment  his  covering  blew 
away  and  left  him  exposed  to  the  cold, 
pitiless  fury  of  the  icy  rain. 

Then,  indeed,  he  had  died  ;  but  the 
still  lingering  instinct  of  fight  awoke,  and 
he  managed,  with  incredible  wrestling 
with  his  cramped  and  chilled  faculties,  to 
wrap  a  sail  several  times  about  him  and 
lie  down  in  it,  with  only  a  little  breathing 
hole  in  front  of  his  face,  and  his  curled 
back  to  the  storm.  That  was  the  last  he 
/;emembers  of  his  experience  on  the  reef. 

When  the  tug  reached  the  reef  there 
■was  no  sign  of  life  in  the  basket.  But  the 
torn  ropes  hanging  from  it  and  the  bundle 
of  cloth  in  its  lower  part  led  the  men  to 
look  for  Dick  there.  They  found  him  un- 
conscious and  nearly  dead.  They  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  him  out  of  the 
basket  and  down  to  the  rock  without  ex- 
tinguishing the  faint  spark  of  life  by  rude 
handling.  This  was  safely  done,  and  he 
was  immediately  stripped  in  the  warm 
cabin,  put  into  hot  blankets  and  given 
warm  broth,  with  such  other  treatment  as 
the  doctor  ordered. 

When  he  arrived  in  Marquette  and  was 
carried  to  his  room  he  was  still  uncon- 
scious. He  had,  however,  roused  once  or 
twice  enough  to  speak  ;  but  the  warmth 
and  the  warm  food,  and  perhaps  the  doc- 
tor's medicaments,  had  sent  him  into  what 
seemed  a  deep,  exhausted  sleep. 

Mr.  Kilman  had  proposed  having  Dick 
taken  to  his  house,  but  Mrs.  Kilman  said 
it  wouldn't  do,  and  secretly  explained 
why.  Perhaps  one  reason  was  because 
Kate  had  whispered  "  Don't  "  in  her 
mother's  ear. 

However,  his  landlady  had  his  room  all 
prepared  for  him ;  and  in  the  evening 
Mary  Spelldown  went  to  the  house  and 
remained  on  watch  all  night,  with  a  ser- 
vant, seeing  that  he  had  every  care.  Thus, 
while  he  lay  unconscious  good  angels 
Avatched  over  him. 

In  the  morning  Kate  Kilman,  goaded 
by  no  one  knows  what  strange  mixture  of 
feelings,  called  at  the  door  and  asked  how 
Mr.  Grainbury  was  getting  on.    The  land- 


lady told  her  that  he  was  still  in  a  stupor, 
"  just  like  as  if  he  was  asleep,  and  you  can 
step  into  the  room  and  look  at  him  and  no 
one  any  the  wiser."  Kate  stepped  in,  and, 
to  her  astonishment,  found  Mary  Spelldown 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 

This  happened  because,  about  half  an 
hour  before,  Dick  had  grown  uneasy  in  his 
sleep.  His  limbs  had  twitched  more  or 
less  at  intervals  all  night.  But  now  he 
rolled  about  occasionally  and  muttered 
words  that  caused  the  servant  to  call 
Mary.  Thus  these  two  young  women 
confronted  each  other,  with  the  bed  and 
the  sick  man  between  them. 

They  were  attracted  from  eyeing  each 
other  hostilely  by  Dick's  speaking  in  that 
muttering,  unnatural  voice  that  proceeds 
from  sleep  talkers,  while  he  lay  with  his 
eyes  closed  and  his  face  looking  worn  and 
strained.  They  had  to  bend  over  him  to 
catch  the  words  : 

"Good  bye,  dear."  (A  long  pause.) 
"When  I  say  good  bye  she  won't  shake 
hands."  (Another  pause  and  restless  turn- 
ing.) "  I've  wasted  a  man's  soul  on  a 
damned  flirt !  "  (Short  pause.)  "  You  lie  ! 
I  haven't  !  That  wasn't"  love  ;  that  was 
only  fancy."  (Pause.)  "  Well,  I'm  cured 
now — if  I  get  away  alive."  (Long  pause.) 
"  Mary  Spelldown  is  the  girl  I  really  loved 
all  the  time  ;  she's  worth  a  million  of  such 
trash  as  that  !  " 

Then  he  rolled  clear  over  and  seemed 
to  sink  into  sleep  again. 

Imagine  the  effect  of  these  bitter  and 
strange  words  upon  those  two  listeners. 
They  eyed  each  other  curiously.  Then 
Kate  turned  to  go.  At  the  door  she  said, 
insolently  : 

"  If  he  talks  like  that  in  his  sleep  he 
will  not  care  to  see  me  when  he  wakes.  I 
give  you  my  leavings,  miss." 

"  I  only  take  my  own,  which  you  were 
not  worthy  enough  to  win,"  returned 
Mary,  with  exasperating  calmness. 

It  was  several  days  before  Dick  was 
out  of  danger.  When  he  first  awoke  to 
full  consciousness  he  saw  Joe  Juggers 
watching  beside  his  bed,  looking  very 
much  down  on  his  luck,  with  his  chin  in 
his  hands. 

"  Hello,  Joe  !  Here  we  are  again  !  "  he 
called  out  weakly,  but  cheerily. 

Joseph  jumped  up  and  then  sat  down 
again  in  strong  agitation.  After  swallow- 
ing several  large  lumps  in  his  throat,  he 
broke  out  crying. 

"  Why,  Joe  !  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said 
Dick,  astonished. 
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Joe  looked  sheepish  ;  but  seeing  that 
an  answer  was  expected,  he  whimpered  : 

"  I  1-ost  my  basket  o'  tools  on  that 
cursed  reef,  you  know ;  an'  there  was 
one  s-aw  I  wouldn't  a  -  took  ten  dollars 
for  !  " 

And  he  winked  the  water  violently  out 
of  his  eyes  and  ran  his  right  wrist  under 
his  damp  nose. 

*'  Joey,"  gravely  observed  Dick,  after 
studying  a  moment  over  this  unexpected 
demonstration,  "  you're  a  humbug  !  I 
didn't  think,  Joe,  that  you  cared  as  much 
as  that  for  me.    Here's  my  hand,  Joe." 

Joe  grinned  prodigiously  and  shook  the 
proffered  hand  so  earnestly  that  the  nurse 
came 'in,  catching  him  at  it,  and  hustled 
him  right  out  of  the  room. 

How  Kate  married  Mr.  Appleby,  how 


Mary  and  Dick  were  wedded,  how  Dick's- 
two  forties  made  him  a  millionaire  fifteen 
years  later,  need  not  be  told.  And  per- 
haps it  is  not  pertinent  to  this  tale,  but  it 
is  a  fact,  I'm  told,  that  Mrs.  Appleby  is 
fond  of  telling  her  Boston  female  friends 
that  "  I  might  have  married  that  great 
rough  bear  of  a  Marquette  millionaire, 
only  dear  Fred  came  along,  and  he  was  so 
much  nicer,  you  know.  What  a  pity  it  is 
for  us  women  that  these  millionaires  who 
start  as  nobodies  and  grow  rich  are  hardly 
ever  nice.  Besides,  nobody  can  guess 
who's  going  to  succeed  and  who  isn't. 
Don't  you  know,  I  think  things  are  mostly 
all  wrong  in  this  world." 

And  so  they  are,  except  to  the  few  who 
refine  the  gold  of  love  and  success  out  of 
the  ore  of  opportunity. 


THE  WINDS   OF  DESTINY. 

Oh,  the  West  Wind  is  fair  and  is  fresh  and  is  sweet  ! 
She  spins  flowers  for  our  hands  and  grass  for  our  feet ; 
Her  hair  is  new  gold,  her  voice  soft  and  low. 
And  the  gossamer  web  of  her  gown  is  like  snow. 
Is  it  she  who  makes  life  worth  living  ? 

The  East  Wind  is  fickle  and  coy  ever  more. 
She  smiles  and  she  weeps,  as  she  sweeps  by  your  door, 
A  laugh  in  her  eye,  a  pout  on  her  lips. 
Her  pale,  rose-strewn  gown  held  in  pink  finger  tips, 
And  asks,  "  Is  life  worth  the  living  ? " 

The  South  Wind  is  tender  and  dreamy  and  shy. 
She  clasps  you  with  joy,  she  breathes  love  in  her  sigh  ; 
The  mist  of  her  robe  leaves  a  kiss  on  your  mouth, 
A  breath  honey  laden  has  this  wind  of  the  South. 

Perchance  'tis  she  that  makes  life  worth  living. 

The  North  Wind  is  fierce  and  is  fearless  and  bold. 
Her  heart  is  of  ice  and  her  smile  false  and  cold  ; 
She  tramples  the  world  with  diamond-shod  feet 
And  she  weaves  for  each  year  its  pale  winding  sheet. 
Yet  someone  finds  life  worth  the  living  ! 

Marjorie  Muchmore. 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


BY  "  A  THAMES  LOUNGER. 


F  all  England  an 
il^^  American  should 
not  fail  to  see  Henley.  It 
comprises  within  itself 
the  most  characteristic 
and  most  va- 
ried of  English 
scenery,  the 
most  delightful 
pastimes  and 
the  greatest 
contrasts  to 
anythingwhich 
he  has  either 
left  behind  him 
in  the  land  of 
his  birth  or  will 
find  in  other 
parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Nothing 
is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the 
first  week  in 
July  on  the 
Thames,  in  a 
trip  starting 
from  Oxford  or 
from  the  Lamb 
at  Wallingford 
and  finishing 
at  the  Red 
Lion,  Henley,  with  the 
regatta  and  a  final  row 
down  to  Maidenhead, 
or,  as  will  most  likely 
be  the  case,  with  an 
extension  of  the  trip  to 
Windsor.  In  such  a  panorama  an  Ameri- 
can will  see  certainly,  for  one  thing,  a 
river  life  and  a  river  scenery  which  have 
no  parallel  across  the  vVtlantic.  The 
Thames  is  to  rivers  what  "The  Sound" 
is  to  seas — peerless,  and  to  all  American 
rivers  it  is  the  most  graphic  contrast. 

Nature  made  it  different.  Man  has  suc- 
cessfully modified  what  nature  made. 
The  physical  conformation  of  America 
precludes  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  similar  material.  The  course  of  the 
historical  developments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries forecludes,  at  least  for  centuries  to 
come,  the  modifications  which  man  has 
developed  here.  In  America  nature  has 
worked  on  a  different  and  a  larger  plan. 
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There  the  courses  of  the  mightier  streams, 
like  the  Mississippi,  flow  through  hun- 
dreds, almost  thousands,  of  miles  of  wide 
and  unpicturesque  flats  and  gather  their 
vast  volume  from  a  thousand  mountain 
sources.  In  the  lower  parts  they  are  &11, 
or  nearly  all,  large,  wide  and  deep,  cut- 
ting their  channels,  now  this  way  and 
now  that,  through  soft  alluvial  deposit. 
In  their  upper  portions  they  are  fierce 
leaping  torrents,  or  when,  like  the  Hud- 
son, they  are  neither  steep  nor  sluggish, 
they  have  sawn  their  way  through  huge 
mountain  ranges  whose  gaunt  and  almost 
perpendicular  sides  yield  a  gloomy  and 
sublime  grandeur. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Thames  winds 
its  sinuous  way  for  the  most  part  through 
the  ever-varying  turns  of  a  series  of  roll- 
ing hills  of  comparatively  small  propor- 
tions, yet  hard  enough  in  substance  to 
say  to  it  "  Thus  far  thou  shalt  come  and 
no  farther  " — the  timbered  and  cultivat- 
ed banks  of  which  frame  it  to  its  water's 
edge  with  their  varied  hues,  and  its  placid- 
ity reflects  them  as  in  a  looking  glass. 

Its  normal  stream,  at  no  time  naturally 
violent,  is  trained  almost  to  glassy  still- 
ness by  a  series  of  locks  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  miles  over  all  its  course  from 
Richmond  upward,  converting  the  river 
into  a  chain  of  elongated  lakes,  and,  in  its 
lower  portion,  stopping  the  inflow  of  the 
tide. 

These  locks  are  the  favorite  meeting 
place  of  all  that  great  army  who  live  upon 
the  waters.  There  the  general  provider 
of  all  that  to  the  water  ways  pertains  sets 
up  his  tabernacle. 

Men,  barges,  punts  and  rods  and  nets  and  flies, 
This  sage  promoter  of  our  sports  supplies. 

There  the  ever-present  disciple  of  Isaac 
Walton,  whose  sport  begins  with  the  be- 
ginning year  and  never  ends,  throws  the 
glittering  fly,  or  hour  by  hour 

Takes  his  silent  stand  intent, 
His  angle  in  his  hand, 

not  to  be  disturbed  save  by  an  earthquake 
or  by  the  unwieldy  team 

Which  urge  the  pond'rous  barge  against  the 
stream 

Cleaving  with  heavy  prow  the  tranquil  tide. 

Time  worn  and  lichen  stained,  with  the 
ivy-leafed  snapdragon  and  many  another 
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creeper  hanging  from  their  antique  walls, 
these  locks  are  the  gathering  point  of  an 
ever-varying  fleet  of  passing  boats,  and  of 
little  hamlets  of  vari  -  patterned  cottages 
which  have  grown  up  around  them.  They 
form  picture  upon  picture  of  exquisite 
artistic  merit  and  ever  with  them  and  in 
contrast  to  the  deep,  dark  pen,  which  like 
a  giant  opens  its  cavernous  mouth,  re- 
ceives into  its  gloomy  portals,  and  closes 
on,. "  The  skiff  light  dancing  on  the  wave," 
is  the  bubbling  waterfall  over  which  the 
stream,  held  up  above,  glides  down  into 
the  lower  level  in  cascades, 

Where  the  broad  sunrise  fills  with  deepening 
gold 

Its  whirlpools,  where  all  hues  do  spread  and 
quiver.  , 

There  also  that  product  of  the  Thames, 
its  native  genii,  the  aquatic  lounger  most 
does  congregate.  Burly  of  form,  muscu- 
lar of  development,  sunburnt  of  counte- 
nance, much  given  to  smoking  the  fra- 
grant weed  from  the  recesses  of  a  meer- 
schaum pipe,  at  the  locks  he  rests  from  his 
labors  and  hears  the  gossip  of  the  river. 
He  knows  everybody  and  everybody 
knows  him,  for  has  he  not  swung  his  lusty 
arms  and  skimmed  his  outrigger,  like  a 
swallow,  up  and  down  the  Thames  these 
twenty  summers  past,  and  passed  and  re-- 
passed  every  lock  hundreds  of  times  ? 
Every  locksman  knows  him  and  every 
roadside  inn,  in  all  its  courses,  has  had 
him  for  a  welcome  guest. 

With  such  men  the  Thames  becomes  a 
fascination.  Every  day  they  can  snatch 
from  the  serious  business  of  life  they  are 
off  to  its  waters.  The  Thames  lounger 
may,  in  the  intervals,  be  a  busy  scientific 
teacher,  or  an  engineer  all  but  buried  in 
the  pressure  of  weighty  contracts,  or  he 
may  be  a  literary  Gideonite  hewing  the 
wood  and  drawing  the  water  for  a  vora- 
cious and  hardly  grateful  public  ;  but  be 
he  what  he  may  his  one  relaxation  is  his 
boat  and  his  favorite  haunts  on  the 
Thames. 

Here  lawyers  safe  from  legal  toils, 
And  peers  released  from  duty. 

Enjoy  at  once  kind  nature's  smiles, 
And  eke  the  smiles  of  beauty. 

And  it  is  not  surprising  that  over  such 
men  the  Thames  holds  such  a  sway  :  set- 
ting aside  the  healthy  exercise,  the  fresh 
air,  the  freedom,  the  lack  of  all  the  re- 
straints of  fashion  in  dress  and  meals,  it 
appeals  to  all  the  artistic,  historical  and 
patriotic  feelings  of  the  educated  man. 

From  the  grim  Traitors'  Gate  at  the 


Tower,  whose  portals  for  centuries  closed! 
on  the  martyr  and  the  victim  of  faction 
and  of  religious  persecution,  to  the  far- 
thest fanes  of  Oxford  it  teems  with  rem- 
iniscence. At  one  place  he  rows  over  the 
still  standing  black  piles  which  mark,  be- 
neath the  water,  the  work  of  the  Roman 
engineers  who  first  taught  the  Briton  how 
to  build.  At  another  he  passes  the  far- 
famed  field  of  Runnymede,  where  the 
barons  wrung  from  King  John  the  Magna 
Charta  on  which  were  founded  the  liberties 
of  the  Western  world.  To-day  he  saun- 
ters through  the  gardens  of  that  palace 
which  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey  built  at 
Hampton  Court,  whose  stately  walls  attest 
the  magnificent  taste  of  the  great  prelate. 
To-morrow  he  spends  his  leisure  hours  in 
the  precincts  of  that  huge  pile,  rich  with 
the  tradition  of  a  thousand  years,  wherein 
the  sovereigns  of  the  realm  have  dwelt  and 
held  their  court.  Royal  Windsor,  or  on  the 
opposite  bank  he  revisits  the  playfields  of 
his  early  days  at  Eton. 

Remembrance  ever  haunts  the  shores 
Where  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 

remembrances  which  have  inspired  every 
poet  who  has  ever  lived  within  the  range 
of  its  influence. 
Spenser  loved 

The  silver-streaming  Thames, 

Whose  rushy  bank,  that  which  the  river  hems 

Ypainted  all  with  variable  flowers. 

To  Philip  Sydney  it  was  a  perpetual 
pleasure  which. 

Upon  its  cheerful  face  joy's  livery  wore. 

Pope  spent  years  of  his  life  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  mystical  Shelley  wrote, 
while  floating  on  its  waters  at  Great  Mar- 
low,  "The  Revolt  of  Islam."  Thomson 
made  it  the  theme  of  his  "Seasons"  and 
drew  much  of  his  imagery  from  its  sur- 
roundings ;  Scott  owes  to  it  one  of  the 
most  charming  chapters  in  "  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian  ;  "  Dickens  drew,  again  and 
again,  its  varied  phases  ;  it  touched  deep 
the  nature-loving  Wordsworth  and  Dan- 
vers  wandered  many  a  time  and  oft  in 

Its  lofty  woods  and  forests  wide  and  long, 

Adorned  with  leaves  and  branches  fresh  and 
green  ; 

In  whose  cool  bowers  tJie  birds  with  many  a 
song. 

Do  welcome  with  their  choir  the  summer's 
queen. 

But,  apart  from  these  aspects  and  apart 
from  its  past  or  present  commercial  value 
as  a  great  commercial  waterway,  its  func- 
tion now  is  in  the  main  social,  and  for 
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that  purpose  it  is  by  nature  and  by  art 
most  admirably  fitted.  As  the  exercise 
ground,  in  its  lower  reaches,  of  the  great 
athletic  clubs  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
arena  on  which  the  skill  so  acquired  is 
tested,  it  is  unsurpassed  and  unsurpass- 
able. Whether  it  be  the  scholars  of  Eton, 
who  on  the  birthday  of  George  III.  blos- 
som out  in  their  glossiest  coats,  their 
whitest  waistcoats  and  their  most  dandi- 
fied buttonholes,  urging  the  llictis,  the 
Defiance  and  the  Monarch  to  and  fro 
to  Surley  Hall,  or  the  gathered  crowd 
of  past  students  who  at  night  watch  the 
fireworks  on  the  Brocas  throw  back 
their  glittering  sheen  on  its  trembling 
breast  or  break  their  molten  flakes  of 
crimson  and  of  emerald  green  against  the 
gloomy  background  of  the  castle  heights, 
or  whether  it  be  the  undergraduates  of 
O.xford  and  Cambridge  who  before  the 
expectant  millions  ply  "  the  measured 
pulse  of  racing  oars,"  or  the  still  more 
interesting  tournament  at  Henley  when 
Greek  meets  Greek  and  comes  the  tug  of 
war  —  the  Thames  supplies  the  exactly 
suitable  surroundings  for  the  exact  occa- 
sion. 

Out  of  all  which  have  developed  year  by 
year  greater  and  greater  numbers  who  fly 
to  the  Thames  for  their  recreation,  and 
with  that  growth  has  come  into  existence 
the  most  brilliant  and  luxurious  fleet  of 
boats  which  ever  swam  upon  the  waters, 
and  the  most  pleasant  opportunities  of 
social  intercourse  which  any  country  has 
ever  possessed.  Luxurious  refinement 
has  laid  its  hand  on  every  phase  and  ad- 
junct of  the  old  riverside  life. 

The  house  where  nut-brown  ale  inspired, 
Where  gray -beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  re- 
tired, 

Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  pro- 
found, 

And  news  much  older  than  the  ale  went  round, 

has  developed  into  the  smart  provincial 
inn,  alive  with  the  ever -passing  medley 
of  the  water,  and  its  erstwhile  silent 
banks  have  become  girdled  with  prim 
detached  villas,  the  homes  of  the  City 
Fathers,  escaped  from  the  metropolis 
where  Stygian  throats  breathe  darkness 
all  day  long. 

Time  was,  and  not  long  since,  when  all 
these  pleasant  windings  were  veritable 
sleepy  hollows,  undisturbed  through  cen- 
turies save  by  the  greater  events  of  na- 
tional life  or  when  sought  for  their 
very  seclusion  by  the  tempest-tossed  and 
weary  statesman  or  patriot,  with  whom  it 


has  ever  been  a  favorite  resort.  In  the 
silent  cloisters  of  Bisham  lies  Warwick, 
the  king  maker,  the  last  of  the  barons, 
made  thrice  familiar  by  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Bulwer  Lytton.  To 
Lady  Place,  by  Hurley,  Lovelace,  the 
companion  of  Drake,  retired  after  his  life 
of  toil  and  adventure  in  the  Western 
Main,  leaving  descendants  no  less  mindful 
of  their  duty,  who  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  over  the  great  Prince 
of  Orange  at  the  Revolution,  one  of  whose 
earliest  nights  in  England  was  spent  at 
Phyllis  Court,  the  neighboring  riverside 
estate.  In  the  nearby  village  of  Rus- 
combe,  between  Shiplake  and  Wargrave, 
lived,  died  and  was  buried  the  great 
Quaker  whose  name  and  memory  will  be 
revered  as  long  as  history  records  the 
life  of  the  founder  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

At  Henley  lived,  in  that  peaceful  se- 
curity which  his  own  country  refused  him, 
Dumourez  the  Girondist,  at  one  time  an 
inmate  of  the  Bastille  as  a  firebrand 
whose  political  doctrines  threatened  the 
hateful  tyranny  of  absolute  monarchy, 
and,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  at  a  later  time 
flying  for  his  life  before  the  no  less  blood- 
thirsty zeal  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  he 
had  evoked  as  too  great  a  clog  on  the 
wheel  of  progress.  And  yet  another 
whose  peaceful  career  was  passed  in 
building  up  the  material  elements,  and 
not  in  the  fierce  whirl  of  destroying  the 
political,  came  here,  as  to  contemplation's 
calm  retreat,  to  end  his  busy  days — Rich- 
ard Jennings — the  master  builder  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

Henley  itself,  this  special  site  which 
fate  reserved  for  the  most  brilliant  and 
widely  known  of  the  social  functions  of 
the  Thames,  was,  until  the  development 
of  this  modern  phase  of  outdoor  life  and 
the  establishment  of  it  as  the  headquar- 
ters of  metropolitan  rowing  contests,  one 
of  the  very  sleepiest  of  the  many  old- 
fashioned  little  towns  with  which  the 
Middle  Ages  had  studded  the  course  of 
the  stream.  Once  only  does  it  even  ap- 
pear to  have  been  awake,  but  that  was  a 
stirring  time  in  England,  when  the  thun- 
derous cannon  of  Oliver  Cromwell  tore 
down  its  streets  and  its  sons  girt  on  the 
sword  to  strike  for  freedom  —  such  they 
were  of  old,  "  whose  tempered  blades  dis- 
persed the  shackles  of  usurped  control 
and  hewed  them  link  from  link."  After 
that  the  sleep  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  fell 
upon  the  place.    So  sleepy  and  so  empty 
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were  its  deserted  streets  that  its  inhabi- 
tants 

Not  till  the  shades  of  evening  deeper  spread 
Would  know  if  half  the  town  be  quick  or  dead. 

I  remember  it  in  those  days  spared  by 
the  reformer's  scythe  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  bill,  which  had  left  it  like  a  short 
ear  of  corn  beneath  the  reaper's  hook,  so 
insignificant  was  it  ;  still  glorying  in  its 
unreformed  corporation,  its  procession  to 
church  of  aldermen,  whose 

Arms  impressive  folded  on  each  breast 
Secured  the  broidered  mantle  on  the  chest ; 
While  one  preceded  them,  bedecked  in  purple 
robe, 

Whose  lace-bound  hat  would  cover  Herschel's 
globe  ; 

its  no  less  picturesque  and  wonderful 
beggar-hunting  beadle  : 

No  squalid  mortal  this,  but  one  whose  frame 
And  sturdy  limbs  an  iron  strength  proclaim. 
And  scarce  the  scarlet  of  his  cape  outvied 
The  unchanging  red  which  every  feature  dyed, 

And  its  still  more  antiquated  bellman, 

His  trusty  steed  astride. 
His  seat  unfirm,  his  legs  distended  wide, 
His  staff  relinquished  for  a  pond'rous  bell. 
Of  sound  possessed  to  ring  creation's  knell. 

Then  the  only  life  of  the  week  was  the 
market  huckster  whose  voice  rose  from 
treble  to  a  scream  discoursing  on  the 
merits  of  his  merchandise  ;  and  its  only 
annual  excitement  was  the  Statute  Fair, 
whereat  the  yearly  hiring  and  letting  of 
service  took  place  : 

There  carters,  shepherds,  threshers,  herdsmen 

gay 

The  various  emblems  of  their  art  displayed, 
The  carter's  hat  coarse  whipcords  did  adorn, 
The  threshers  bore  a  sheaf  of  ripened  corn. 
With   hair  of  kine  the   herdsman's  was  o'er- 
spread 

And  fleecy  honors  decked  the  shepherd's  head. 

Now  all  is  changed,  but  not  destroyed  ; 
the  lethargy  of  the  coaching  and  early 
railway  days  has  passed,  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  has  brought  it  all  within  an 
easy  distance  of  London  and  fashion  has 
claimed  it  for  her  own. 

Surely  never  did  nature  unconsciously 
work  out  a  more  charming  arena  for 
youth  and  beauty  to  disport  in  than  Hen- 
ley ;  no  labored  structure  of  ancient 
Rome  could  equal  the  amphitheatre  which 
nature  has  erected  on  the  hill  sides  be- 
tween which  the  Thames  picks  its  way 
from  Wargrave  to  Maidenhead  :  now  ris- 
ing over  the  river  in  abrupt  cliffs  by  wood- 
crowned  heights  o'erhung,  where  fir  and 
larch  and  beach  are  careless  flung,  and 
again  retiring  in   graceful    curves  and 


gently  -  undulating  outlines,  leaving  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  hills  a  fringe  of 
meadows  of  such  greens  as  no  other 
country  can  spread  to  soothe  the  jaded 
eye.  Floating  on  the  edge  the  water  lily 
raises  to  the  light  his  silver  chalice,  the 
yellow  iris  springs  from  its  clustered 
spears  like  a  golden  butterfly,  the  purple, 
loose  strife  bends  before  the  wind  his 
tapering  head  ;  the  sturdy  dock,  dyed  with 
all  the  tints  which  scarlet  and  sienna  to 
his  greens  can  add,  stands  stiffly  in  his 
pride  ;  the  hawthorn  unfolds  its  fragrant 
blossoms  to  the  wandering  winds ;  the 
wild  rose  spreads  his  prickly  tendrils, 
laden  with  their  delicate  burden  of  color 
or  of  berry  ;  the  polled  willows  in  coat 
of  gray  stand  in  ranks,  the  silent  senti- 
nels of  the  water  way  ;  the  poplar  rears  its 
head  in  graceful  pride,  his  silver-lined 
leaves  sparkling  against  the  more  sombre 
elm  or  the  deeper  shades  of  the  "  Lord 
of  the  Woods  " — the  long-surviving  oak, 
the  heron  flaps  his  lazy  wing  aloft  ;  the 
graceful  swan  breasts  the  mimic  wave 
like  a  brave  gallion  ;  the  startled  moor- 
hen, screeching,  leaves  her  trail  upon  the 
feathered  waters  ;  the  sleepy  and  familiar 
duck,  head  under  wing,  floats  on  the  flood  ; 
the  dragon  fly,  on  gossamer  wings,  speeds 
his  swift  course  ;  the  skimming  swallow 
o'er  the  surface  flies  ;  the  church  bells 
ever  and  anon  fall  in  sweet  cadence  on 
the  ear,  and  over  all 

A  stormless  sky  of  spotless  azure  hangs 
Its  cloudless  concave  like  a  waveless  sea. 

From  the  bridge  which  at  Henley 
throws  its  broad  shadow  on  the  subject 
stream  the  scenery  in  either  direction  is,  of 
its  kind,  perfection.  Westward,  up  stream, 
are  the  wooded  heights  of  Park  Place, 
where  all,  from  the  Tudoresque  boat  house 
at  the  water's  edge  to  the  mock  Roman 
amphitheatre,  formed  of  the  ruins  of  Read- 
ing Abbey,  and  the  genuine  druid's  temple, 
moved  stone  by  stone  from  the  island  of 
Jersey,  mark  the  care  and  generosity  with 
which  generations  of  its  owners  have 
worked  to  make  it  the  very  abode  of  syl- 
van bliss.  The  antique  picturesqueness 
of  the  Old  Marsh  Weir  has  gone,  but 
there  still  remains  the  wooden  bridge  zig- 
zaging  across  the  Thames  like  a  New 
England  fence,  by  which  the  barge  horses 
cross  from  the  Berks  side  to  the  Oxford, 
and  vice  versa. 

Phyllis  Court,  too,  has  gone,  but  its 
grounds  remain  and  its  past  glory  can  be 
measured  by  fragments.  The  terraced 
walk  by  the  river  and  the  bowling  green 
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attest  a  period  of  English  country  life 
not  now  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

Below  the  bridge  to  the  left  lies  the 
mansion  of  Fawley  Court,  one  of  the  de- 
signs of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  its 
templed  island  made  memorable  as  the 
starting  place  of  the  boat  races,  and  be- 
yond by  Mill  End  the  river's  course 
sweeping  eastward  is  stopped  by  the 
locks  at  Hambledon,  where  the  woods  of 
Remenham,  mere  remnant  of  the  primeval 
forest,  which  Camden  makes  the  "Abbot 
of  St.  Albans  "  guilty  of  destroying,  cast 
their  delightful  shades.  Nearer  the  river, 
on  the  flat  of  the  valley  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  are  meadows  "daisy  pied,"  the 
verdant  altars  on  which  are  offered  up 
tliose  thousand  sacrifices,  the  picnic's 
lunch  which  ever  marks  the  Englishman 
in  outdoor  company  ;  and  whether  seen  at 
early  dawn  when  the  dappled  sky  is  all  gray 
with  mists,  the  offspring  of  dull  night,  or 
in  the  lingering  twilight  of  the  early  sum- 
mer, so  unfamiliar  to  the  American, 

When  slow  emerging,  like  a  crystal  shield, 
The  moon  above  the  woods  first  stands  revealed. 
And  throws  o'er  hill  and  rivulet  and  glade, 
A  flood  of  silver  with  a  softer  shade, 

few  districts  offer  such  a  delightful  vari- 
ety of  typical  English  summer  scenery  as 
the  Henley  valley. 

Whichever  way  the  eye  may  bend. 
Where'er  the  glance  inquiring  may  descend. 
Some  pleasing  prospect  bounds  the  raptured 
gaze. 

And  leads  the  soul  through    fancy's  flowing 
maze. 

Seats,  pastures,  flocks  and  woods  bedeck  the 
plain, 

Whilst  numerous  islets  break  the  river's  chain. 
And  every  view  and  every  house  conveys 
Fresh    food   for   wonder   and   fresh  food  for 
praise. 

As  the  gala  week  approaches,  every 
phase  of  the  usual  summer's  life  of  the 
river  intensifies.  Mine  hosts  of  the  Red 
Lion  and  the  Angel,  famed  riverside  inns, 
glow  with  anticipations  of  the  coming 
harvest  ;  the  houses  of  the  private  resi- 
dents put  on  their  gayest,  the  boat  house 
becomes  more  and  more  thronged  with 
sturdy  sons  of  Anak  preparing  for  the 
fray  ;  the  grand  stand  slowly  raises  its 
t^U-tale  frame  and  then  "  Not  single  spies 
but  in  battalions "  come  thither  and 
take  up  their  anchorage,  craft  of  every 
form,  hue,  age  and  design,  the  smart 
and  silent  naphtha  launches,  the  vigor- 
ous steamer  cutter  almost  fit  for  a 
sea  voyage,  the  luxurious  house  boat, 
more  a  floating  palace  of  color  and  of 


foliage  than  a  boat  ;  the  more  modest 
river  barge  made  gay  beyond  recognition 
with  awnings  and  with  bunting  ;  the  pair- 
oared  gig,  rowed  down  from  Oxford  ;  the 
humble  punt,  the  broad-sterned  tub,  the 
dancing  canoe  of  home  or  Canadian  pat- 
tern, light  dancing  on  the  quivering  tide, 
the  half-decked  yacht-built  sailing  boats 
—  these  and  a  hundred  more  discharge 
their  complement  of  youth  and  beauty  or 
find  for  them  within  their  luxurious  cabins 
a  temporary  home.  Society  pours  out 
her  legions  of  fair  women  decked  in  hues 
and  fashions  'twere  profanity  for  the  mas- 
culine mind  to  attempt  to  detail,  there 
are  sounds  of  revelry  by  night,  when  the 
merry  laugh  goes  round,  the  twinkling 
light  of  a  myriad  fancy  lamps  flash  in  the 
rippling  wave  and  the  music  of  the  light 
guitar  is  wafted  on  the  breeze. 

Hither,  too,  come  by  the  hundred  the 
youths  typical  of  England's  system  of 
dealing  with  her  hardy  sons  ;  here  come 
the  rising  hope  and  the  veteran  oarsman, 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  ;  hither  come 
the  pick  of  the  Thames  rowing  clubs  and 
of  the  two  ancient  universities  to  con- 
test for  the  trophy  of  the  regatta  which 
carries  with  it  the  titular  honor  of  the 
Head  of  the  River,  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup  ;  here  the  great  public  schools  and 
college  eights  send  their  staunchest  cham- 
pions to  compete  for  the  coveted  Ladies" 
Plate  and  the  Visitors'  Cup,  and  here  the 
Silver  Goblets  and  the  Diamond  Sculls 
call  forth  the  personal  prowess,  in  pairs 
and  in  single  contests,  of  men  whose 
names  are  familiar  on  the  tongue  as 
household  words  —  Muttlebury,  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  Guy  Nickalls,  of  Oxford  ;  Psotta,. 
of  New  York — -but  what  need  of  details 
on  such  a  well-known  theme,  such  a 
thrice-told  tale  !  The  flashing  oar,  the 
well-fought  contest,  the  rushing  crowd  of 
friends  and  partisans,  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes  on  the  Lion  Green,  have  they 
not  been  told  a  hundred  times — they  are 
but  the  results  ;  the  real  secret  of  Hen- 
ley's charm  is  the  opportunity  these  con- 
tests give  for  social  intercourse,  joyous 
outdoor  life,  fresh  air  and  fair  scenes, 
than  which  no  surroundings  could  be 
more  happy  or  appropriate. 

Adieu,  then,  Henley  !  thy  lovely  scenes,  adieu  ! 
Adieu,  thy  inns,  thy  glittering  throngs,  adieu  ; 
Adieu,  thy  verdant  meads,  thy  crystal  tide  ; 
Adieu,  thy  swans,  which  there  majestic  glide  ; 
Adieu,  thy  noble  bridge,  whence  oft  my  gaze 
Has  lingered  in  the  sun's  declining  rays, 
Adieu,  all  these  !  yet  these  must  e'en  remain 
Imprest  in  amplest  beauty  on  the  brain. 
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Concluded 


^O  mention  all  those 
|1  who  have  added 
lustre  to  the  club's  name 
at  home  would  be  to 
enumerate  all  who  have 
become  prominent  in  the 
world  of  athletes  in  the 
past  decade.  The  most 
barren  list  of  its  best- 
known  performers  is  of 
portentous  dimension:  it 
comprises,  in  addition  to 
those  who  have  been  spe- 
cially mentioned  and 
many  others,  A.  G.  Wald- 


ficient  space  for  gymnastics  and  its  allied 
indoor  sports. 

Long  and  lingeringly  did  the  eyes  of  the 
officers  of  the  club  dwell  on  that  incon- 
gruous collection  of  commercial  shanties 
which,  to  the  amazement  of  visitors,  still 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Forty-fourth  street 
and  Fifth  avenue,  a  monument  of  the 
law's  delays.  That  was  a  site  which  did 
seem  desirable,  opposite  their  present 
club — a  corner  site,  and  on  Fifth  avenue, 
too  !  But  "  all  things  come  to  those  who 
wait "  says  the  proverb,  and  in  this  case 
the  proverb  is  justified,  for  in  the  spring 
of  1888  a  much  more  desirable  site,  at  the 


A.   F.  COPLAND, 
CHAMPION  LOW  HURDLER. 


ron,  J.  S.  Voorhees,  J.  corner  of  Forty-fifth  street  and  Madison 
B.  White,  W.  H.  Purdy,    avenue,  on  which  Hepworth  Church  then 


T.  J.  Murphy,  Geo.  McNichol,  F 
L.  Lambrecht,  Harry  Fredericks, 
T.  H.  Smith,  J.  M.  Young,  D.  I. 
Tompkins,  J.  Magee, Walton  Storm, 
L.  A.  Stuart,  E.  D.  Jesurun,  C.  Lee 
Myers,  O.  Bodelsen,  E.  D.  Lange, 
J.  T.  Rhinehart,  A.  A.  Jordan,  W. 
S.  Hart,  E.  S.  Appleby,  A.  F.  Cama- 
cho,  S.  J.  Cornell,  G.  Y.  Gilbert,  A. 
Meffert,  C.  Pfaff,  Jr.,  C.  O.  Perry, 
W.  C.  Richardson,  P.  D.  Skillman, 
S.  S.  Schuyler,  F.  S.  Thompson, 
F.  A.  Ware,  T.  P.  Conneff,  A.  F. 
Copland,  P.  F.  Trolan,  H.  S.  Young, 
Jr.,  Sidney  Thomas,  Geo.  A.  White, 
J.  C.  Devereux,  G.  P.  Quin,  H.  S. 
Van  Schaick,  C.  L.  Nicoll,  Luther 
H.  Carey,  A.  H.  Green,  F.  J. 
Hosp,  Sam  Crook,  A.  B.  George, 
W.  T.  Young  and  Eugene  Van  Schaick. 

Up  to  1886  the  second  great  object 
upon  which  the  promoters  had  originally 
set  their  hearts — /.  the  providing  of  a 
distinctly'  social  home  for  its  members 
and  the  provision  therein  of  a  gymnasi- 
um and  other  accessories — had  been  post- 
poned to  the  more  pressing  necessities  of 
the  track  ;  nor  was  it  then  to  be  satisfied 
in  full. 

The  acquisition  of  the  lease  of  No. 
524  Fifth  avenue  provided  for  the 
social  wants  and  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  lady  friends  of  the  members, 
whose  almost  monthly  receptions  have 
been  the  most  pleasant  of  reunions,  but  it 
did  not  permit  the  setting  aside  of  suf- 


T.  P.  CONNEFF, 
CHAMPION  5-MILER 
OF  AMERICA. 


Stood,  came  into  the  market.  The 
fact  of  a  church  standing  on  it  had 
rather  thrown  the  ordinary  specu- 
lator off  the  scent  and  it  was  pri- 
vately acquired  by  Walton  Storm, 
the  treasurer  of  the  club,  but  not 
in  his  official  capacity,  for  $160,000. 

Within  a  few  days  it  became 
known  that  Mr.  Storm  had  com- 
mand of  the  property,  and  he  had 
an  offer  to  purchase  on  a  profit 
of  $30,000,  but  with  a  magnanim- 
ity which  evidenced  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  club  he  declined  the 
offer  and  handed  his  contract  over 
to  the  club  without 
the  profit  of  a  dol- 
lar. High  moral 
deeds,  no  less  than 
base  ones,  are  contagious, 
and  this  high  standard  has 
been  maintained,  not  only 
by  the  officers  of  the  club, 
but  by  the  rank  and  file, 
who  have  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  new 
venture  of  the  club,  keep- 
ing its  indefatigable  secre- 
tary, C.  C.  Hughes,  busy, 
week  in  and  week  out,  with 
nominations.  Very  soon 
the  administrative  ability 
of  the  president  and  his 
coadjutors  solved  the 
question  of  the  financial 
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erection  of  a  club  would  entail,  and  Vice- 
President  Swan  was  scouring  the  land 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  studying  every 
known  example  of  athletic  interior  and 
every  phase  of 
social  club  life,  so 
that  advantage 
might  be  taken  of 
all  previous  suc- 
cesses  and  all 
points  of  failure 
avoided,  an  e  x  - 
perience    w  h  i  c  h 
stood  him  in  good 
stead  when,  as 
chairman  of  the 
building  commit- 
tee, it  devolved 
largely  upon  him 
to  determine  the 
relative  values  and 
fitness  of  the  ten 
sets  of  designs 
submitted  by  the 
most  eminent  ar- 
chitects in  the  States.  In 
the  end,  the  design  of  Mr. 
P.    J.  Lauritzen,    of  New 
York,  was  selected,  and  the 
building  was   intrusted  to 
Luke  A.  Burke  and  C.  O. 
Perry. 

Now  that  it  is  approach- 
ing completion  it  is  seen  that 
the  result  will  fully  bear  out 
the  high  expectations  formed 
from  the  designs  ;  bold  and 
strong  in  form,  subdued  yet 
warm  in  color,  rich  and  grace- 
ful   in    embellishment,   the         ^  ' 
Romanesque  style,  dashed  with  Flam- 
boyant, in  which  the  general  idea  was 
embodied,  is  developing  into  the  most 
striking   of    the    palatial  structures 
which  will,  ages  hence,  mark  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  artist  and  the  artisan 
of  New  York  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    So  much  for  the 
exterior,  which  is  more  or  less  a  public 
concern  ;  but  when  we  turn  from  that 
to  the   interior  arrangements,  which 
concern  the  members  and  the  prog- 
ress of  athletism,  it  is  ^ar  more  won- 
derful. 

As  a  success  exteriorly,  where  many 
efforts  are  miserable   grotesques  or 
monstrosities,  it  is  one  among  others  ;  as 
an  athletic  club  it  stands  high  above  peers 
or  comparison.    The  mere  enumeration  of 
its  departments  staggers  the  imagination. 

*  I-WAKREN  S.\GE,  CAPTAIN  BOWLING  TEAM.    2-H.  S.  YOUNG,  JR.,  CAPTAIN  BASEBALL  TEAM.     3-S.  J.  CORNELL,  CAPTAIN  M.  A.  C. 


Its  gymnasium,  with  an  unbroken  floor 
capacity  of  10,000  square  feet  and  forty 
high,  lit  from  the  top,  fitted  with  every 
form  which  experience  has  tested,  skirted 
by  a  running  track  of  fourteen  laps  to 
the  mile,  fringed  with  such  subsidiary 
aids  as  fencing  and  boxing  rooms  each 
29  feet  6  inches  by  25  feet  6  inches, 
and  clustered  round  with  a  whole  bevy 
of  dressing  rooms  and  baths,  will  cer- 
tainly be  the    finest    in    the  United 
States. 

But  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
athlete's  opportunities,  for  in  the  base- 
ment on  the  solid  granite  of  the  island 
is  a  swimming  bath  100  feet  long,  21 
feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep,  decreasing 
on  a  slope,  and,  as  if  the  aids  to  bodily 
condition  were  not  to  lack  one  iota, 
on  the  same  floor  are  Rus- 
,   ~        i    sian  and  Turkish  baths, 
j    equal,  nay   probably  supe- 
I    rior,  to  those  in  which  the 
'    ancients    delighted.     If  we 
turn    from  the,  so  to  say, 
graver  and  more  serious  prep- 
arations   which    the  gym- 
nasium and  the  baths  in- 
dicate to  those  lighter  ath- 
letics, more  in  the  nature 
of  healthy  pastime  than  seri- 
ous effort,  we  find  the  same 
completeness    and   f  o  r  e  - 
thought.    Eight  regulation- 
sized  bowling  alleys,  so  con- 
structed that  spec- 
t  a  t  o  r  s    can  be 
seated  between 
each,  a  shooting 
gallery  with  a 
range  of  125  feet, 
and    a  billiard 
within  the 
bounds  of 
there  are 
standard- 
sized  billiard  and 
pool  tables,  indi- 
cate the  prepara- 
tions for  that  large 
intermediate  class 
of   athletes  who 
desire  to  combine 
exercise  and  pleas- 
   _  3   uj-g     ]sjoj-  are  the 

^  social  require- 

ments forgotten  of  those  who,  while  sup- 
porting the  movement  in  favor  of  athletics 
by  their  presence  and  patronage,  yet  rather 
enjoy  the  atmosphere  it  creates  and  de- 


room, 
ample 
which 
twelve 
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velops  than  active 
participation.  Din- 
ing rooms  and 
smoking  rooms, 
lounges,  bedrooms 
and  all  those  ac- 
cessories and  luxu- 
ries of  the  best  of 
clubs  are  within  its 
scope  ;   fitted  and 
furnished,  too,  with 
all  that  the  wit  of 
man  can  conceive 
and  the  skill  of  man 
execute..    But  the 
crowning  glories  of 
the  social  provis- 
ions of  the  club  are 
the  two  in  which 
the  ladies  will  be 
most  interested 
and,  if  past  experi- 
ence is  justified,  will 
most  enjoy  —  its 
theatre-concert  hall 
capable  of  holding 
comfortably  an  au- 
dience of  1,500,  and 
a  covered  roof  gar- 
den extending  over 
the  whole  premises. 

We  can  imagine  this  roof  garden  when  completed  and 
embellished  ;  high  above  the  city  we  catch  the  breeze  of 
the  bound  or  the  sea,  and  enjoy  a  freshness  we  should 
have  considered  impossible  of  attainment.  Far  awav 
below  us  he  all  the  landmarks  of  the  city.  The  glittering 
spires  and  snowy  broadside  of  St.  Patricks  Cathedral 
stand  out  with  a  clearness  and  from  a  distance  which  it 
too  sadly  lacks  from  almost  any  other  point  of  view  ;  the 
dome  of  Columbia's  midnight  stargazers  nestles  in  its 
cosy  nest  of  red;  the  classic  Turnhall  breaks  the  Har- 
em heights,  and  in  serried  ranks,  tier  above  tier,  the 
hundred  city  spires  bristle  in  the  North  and  West  •  dis- 
tant Jersey  hangs  dimly  in  the  sky  ;  St.  Dominic's  cupolas 
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and  Weehawken's  water  tower  spring  like  sentinels 
from  the  lofty  Palisades,  as,  shade  by  shade,  the 
glorious  colors  of  the  setting  sun  play  over  the 
valley  of  the  Hackensack  and  sink  into  night.  Well 
might  Mr.  Carr,  the  founder  and  president  of  the 
club,  say  in  his  address  at  the  laying  of  the  memo- 
rial stone  that  it  exceeded  in  design  and  capacity  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  those  who  founded  the  club 
and  who  contemplated  having  a  club  house  at  some 
time. 

"  It  is  known  that  the  conception  then  entertained 
would  have  been  fulfilled  by  a  small  building  with 
a  gymnasium  costing  $50,000.  No  one  then  would 
have  dared  even  to  think  of  a  structure  of  this  size 
and  elegance,  which,  exclusive  of  land,  will  cost 

nearly  ,|5oo,ooo. 
But  often  is  it  that 
legitimate  wishes, 
which  depend  for 
their  fulfillment  on 
industry,  enterprise 
and  perseverance, 
will  be  realized  to 
a  fullness  and  beau- 
ty beyond  concep- 
tion.  Frequently  is 
it  that  the  wisdom 
of  great  acts  finds 
expression  in 
'  They  builded  bet- 
ter than  they  knew.' 
And  so  it  is  here. 
The  wish,  the  idea, 
has  grown  and  fill- 
ed out  in  the  years 
that  have  rolled  by, 
and  its  culmination 
is  the  filling  in  of 
this  great  city  space 
with  a  club  house 
such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

"Fifty  years  ago 
a  building  anything 
like  the  one  now 
proposed  could  not 
have  been  erected. 
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Not  for  the  want  of  capital,  not  for  the 
want  of  enterprise  to  undertake  it  or  ui- 
dustry  to  perfect  it ;  but  simply  because 
the  development  of  the  body  was  not  re- 
garded by  men  generally  as  a  subject  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  under- 
taking any  such  result,  while  athletics,  the 
exhibition  of  physical  excellence  in  sports, 
received  little  recognition  and  no  encour- 
agement. 

Money  getting  and  mind  filhng  have  too 
largely  'occupied  men's  thoughts  m  the 
past  and  too  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  health  and  recreation.  The  mad  desire 
of  the  speculator  has  found  its  counterpart 
too  often  in  the  unreasonable  efforts  of 
the  student  to  crowd  the  mind  regardless 
of  the  bodv.  Each  has  staked  his  ar:oi- 
tion  and  his  all  for  the  realization  of  it 
upon  his  mental  acumen,  strength  and  ac- 
quirements, and  each  has  disregarded  the 
truth,  as  old  as  the  world,  that  a  healthy 
mind  cannot  exist  in  an  unsound  body. 

"  The  result  has  been  a  complete  col- 
lapse when  perchance  the  looked-for  goal 
was  in  sight.  Every  college  graduate  of 
twenty  years  ago  will  tell  you  that  the 
men  who  then  attained  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  scholarship,  by  reason  of  then- 
close  application  to  study,  and  who  did 
not  indulge  in  athletic  exercises,  have 


never  been  of  very  much  use  either  to 
themselves  or  to  their  fellows  since  then  ; 
and  that  the  men  who  have  become  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  and  who  have  done 
the  best  work  in  their  respective  positions 
in  life  have  been  those  who,  if  they  did 
not  train  or  exercise  systematically,  yet 
did  indulge  in  some  outdoor  sports  and 
amusements,  though  they  now  and  then 
may  have  had  to  confess  ignorance  in  the 
recitation  room." 

And  in  no  better  language  than  his  can 
the  future  aims  or  the  past  efforts  of  the 
club  be  summed  up.    "  The  continuance, 
elevation  and  purification  of  amateur  ath- 
letics or  exhibitions  of  physical  prowess 
are  the  objects  aimed  at  and  desired.  Not 
such  exhibitions  of   muscular  develop- 
ment, force  and  skill  as  savor  of  barbaric 
times.     Not   such   exhibitions   as  that 
which  at  present  casts  a  shadow  upon  our 
civilization.    Prize  fighting  and  duelling 
should  be  relegated  to  oblivion.  They 
have  no  place  in  this  civilization.  Anger 
and  the  temporary  suppression  of  com- 
mon sense  make  duelling  possible,  while 
an  entire  absence  of  common  sense  and 
brutality  are  accountable  for  prize  fight- 
ino-     In  this  connection    it  should  be 
bourne  in  mind  that  sparring  for  points 
with  soft  gloves  is  not  prize  fighting  any 
more  than  fencing  is  duelling,  or  eating 
gluttony.    We  contend  for  athletic  ex- 
hibitions of  speed,  strength  and  agility 
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which  cause  no  injury  to  the  participator 
and  awaken  no  feeling  of  horror  or  alarm 
in  the  spectator  ;  exhibitions  of  friendly 
rivalry  on  land  and  water,  exhibitions  in 
the  way  of  healthy  sport  and  amusement. 
These  are  objects  to  be  attained  and  they 
are  legitimate." 

The  only  field  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Manhattan 
Club  have  not  as 
yet  shown  their 
prowess,  at  least 
not  under  the 
cherry  diamond, 
is  that  of  row- 
ing. All  con- 
quest hitherto 
has  been  on  land. 
But,  with  the  char- 
acteristic a  m  b  i  - 
tion  of  this  typical 
American  club, 
scarcely  has  the 
new  club  house 
come  to  comple- 
tion ere  the  of- 
ficers are  project- 
ing, inquiring, 
viewing  and 
weighing  the  pros 
and  cons  and  the 
ways  and  means  by 
which  they  may  se- 
cure the  possession 
of  a  boat  house 
and  its  auxiliaries 
on  "  the  Sound." 
Such  progress,  in- 
deed, has  this 
project  made 
that  already  the 
members  of  the 
club  are  able  to 
indulge  in  glow- 
i  n  g  anticipations 
of  victories  yet  un- 
won.  One  provis- 
ion which  the  club 
has  made  will 
commend  itself  to 
all  interested  in 
athletics.  They 

have  secured  the  assistance  and  advice  of 
Prof.  James  Robinson,  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, as  to  the  physical  capacities  of  the 
members,  and  whenever  hereafter  the  Man- 
hattan athletes  participate  in  sport  it  will 
be  with  safety  if  not  with  profit. 

With  such  a  building,  with  such  mate- 
rial and  with  such  skilled  teachers  as  will 
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be  intrusted  with  its  development,  there 
seems  no  limit  to  the  athletic  future  of 
the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  of  New 
York,  and  great  as  have  been  its  suc- 
cesses, greater  feats  may  be  within  the 
lK)ssibilities  of  the  future.  A  second 
Myers  may  eclipse  the  phenomenal  rec- 
ords of  the  first;  another  Donoghue  may 

find  new  ice 
worlds  to  con- 
quer ;  T.  P.  Con- 
neff's  long  dis- 
tances may  be 
eclipsed  ;  Fred. 
Westing's  sprints 
may  linger  as  tra- 
ditions ;  Highflyer 
Page's  marvelous 
high  jumps  may 
become  interest- 
ing history  ;  and 
well,  with  such 
hopeful  signs  of 
the  times  before 
him,  may  one  be 
justified  in  con- 
ceiving that  the 
language  of  a  re- 
cent writer  is  no 
vain  panegyric  or 
empty  prophecy  : 
"  I  see  a  genera- 
tion arising  who 
swim,  who  ride 
and  who  box  with 
the  world's  best  ; 
whose  breasts 
glisten  with  med- 
als and  whose 
shelves  are  loaded 
with  cups  from 
which  they  drink 
only  the  draughts 
of  ambition; 
which  by  inspir- 
ing strength  and 
skill  and  pluck 
will  help  to  make 
New  York  the  ath- 
letic capital  of  the 
world."  The  Man- 
hattan Athletic 
Club  of  New  York  will  not  be  the  least 
among  those  who  shall  bring  about  this 
millennium  in  athletism,  and  whatever  the 
work  and  worth  of  the  New  York,  the 
Berkeley  and  the  many  other  excellent 
athletic  clubs,  one  of  the  first  among  its 
promoters  will  ever  be  placed  the  Man- 
hattan Athletic  Club  of  New  York. 
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HE  boys  were  cry- 
ing the  morning 
papers  when  I 
awoke  at  Grand 
Forks,  as  vigor- 
ously as  the  other 
boys  had  been 
doing  in  St.  Paul, 
and  they  would 
have  been  as 
much  surprised  at 
our  thought  of 
Grand  Forks  as  a 
remote  country  town  as  would  the  news- 
boys of  the  bigger  and  older  community 
at  such  an  opinion  in  respect  to  theirs. 

Everywhere  stretched  the  open  prairie 
— parayra  they  call  it  here — stretched  to 
the  circling  horizon  as  level  as  the  sea  ; 
and  on  the  horizon,  distorted  by  mirage, 
were  sailing  the  tall  forms  of  elevators 
bearing  cargoes  of  grain.  Imagination 
had  little  effort  to  realize  the  illusion. 
Mile  after  mile  we  rolled  west  toward  an 
ever -receding  gray -  green  horizon  under 
the  dome  of  a  cloudless  sky. 

Small  houses  and  groups  of  houses 
were  scattered  about,  and  great  patches 
of  dark  chocolate  showed  where  the  sod 
had  been  turned  under.    Men  were  plow- 
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ing  and  harrowing,  riding  upon  their  im- 
plements and  driving  quatrains  of  horses 
harnessed  abreast  —  the  four-in-hands  of 
the  plains.  Broad  sunshine  and  a  cool, 
steady  wind;  small,  neat  houses,  each  with 
its  little  stacks  and  outbuildings  ;  towns  of 
small  wooden  cottages  and  stores,  with 
one,  two,  three,  sometimes  four,  elevators 
around  the  station  and  a  huge  school- 
house  surmounting  some  gentle  swell  of 
the  ground — these  were  the  features  re- 
peated over  and  over.  Move  them  around 
as  one  shuffles  dominoes  and  it  would  be 
-hard  to  detect  the  change. 

Every  few  miles  occur  low  swales  and 
some  little  ponds.  Upon  the  blue  face  of 
each  one  float  small  waterfowl,  and  now 
and  then  a  bunch  of  snipe  or  sandpipers 
will  scurry  along  the  pebbly  shore.  Prairie 
chickens  are  plentiful,  and  hardly  a  station 
is  passed  where  we  do  not  see  good  bird 
dogs,  fat  and  indolent  now,  at  the  heels 
of  some  man  in  the  crowd  that  loiters 
near  the  train,  hoping  for  some  scrap  of 
an  incident  to  break  the  monotony  of  his 
frontier  life.  When  September  has  come 
and  the  plains  are  changing  to  the  brown 
of  autumn,  and  the  great  square  spaces, 
now  showing  the  first  green  of  the  young 
wheat,   become   brazen  quadrangles  of 
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stubble,  then 
these  men  will 
take  down  their 
guns  and  these 
dogs  will  lose 
their  fat  by  a  de- 
adiposing  proc- 
ess superior  to 
any  Dr.  Banting 
ever  devised. 

One  can  hard- 
ly go  astray  in 
searching  for 
chickens  a  n  y  - 
w  here  in  the 
Red  River  valley 
—  a  term  which,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  locality,  covers  pretty  much  all  the 
eastern  half  of  North  Dakota,  even  be- 
yond Devil's  Lake,  of  which  mention  was 
made  in  Outing  for  May.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  recapitulate  here  its  sport- 
ing attractions.  Some  miles  north  of 
Devil's  Lake  is  a  fine  body  of  fresh  water, 
known  as  Sweet  Water  Lake,  where  ducks 
and  geese  congregate.  Prairie  chickens 
in  this  part  of  the  State  are  nesting  in 
great  numbers,  and  will  be  immensely 
numerous  next  autumn.    The  waterfowl 
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come  here,  too,  in  the  fall  in  enormous 
numbers.  Every  little  river  course, 
swale,  pond  and  lake  is  an  alighting 
place  for  the  migrating  ducks  and  many 
waders,  while  in  the  watery  places  which 
abound  along  the  lower  Souris  (Mouse) 
River,  the  Des  Lacs  and  about  the  base 
of  the  Turtle  Mountains,  a  great  number 
of  ducks  and  wading  birds  breed  which 
do  not  nestle  anywhere  to  the  southward. 

Geese  also  fly  hither  in  prodigious 
flocks.  They  will  swoop  down  upon  the 
stubble  in  such  hordes  as  fairly  to  whiten 
the  ground,  and  may  be  killed  literally  by 
hundreds.  Among  them  will  come  brant 
and  swans,  and  it  is  "  no  trick  at  all  "  to 
secure  all  one  wants. 

The  Turtle  Mountains  are  rich  in  coal 
and  surrounded  by  fine  farming  lands, 
and  have  become  accessible  by  two  branch 
lines  of  railway,  one  departing  from 
Church's  Ferry,  at  the  western  end  of 
Devil's  Lake,  and  the  other  from  Rugby 
Junction.  There  is  population  enough 
along  their  base  to  furnish  lodgings  and 
shooting  facilities  to  itinerant  sportsmen. 

The  "  mountains  "  themselves  are  mere 
hills,  but  they  are  rough  and  wooded,  and 
afford  a  shelter  for  herds  of  deer  and 
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some  brown  bears.  Moose  still  come  to 
them  in  small  bands,  and  not  far  away  to 
the  northwest  is  another  similar  group  of 
hills,  called  Moose  Mountains,  where  these 
and  other  deer  abound  in  winter.  There 
is  good  fishing,  too,  in  the  brisk  streams 
of  the  Turtle  Mountains. 

On  the  main  line  the  train  climbs  a 
devious  ascent  to  the  higher  but  still 
fertile  plain  west  of  the  Red  River  val- 
ley, where  the  grass  is  shorter,  crisper 
and  more  bunchy  than  before,  and  the 
clear,  dry  atmosphere  of  the  "  Great 
Plains  "  prevails.  Cattle,  horses  and 
sheep  increase,  and  the  proportion  of 
plowed  land  diminishes.  It  must  not  be 
concluded,  however,  that  the  soil  is  poor 
or  the  country  useless.  Through  it  winds 
the  strong  current  of  Moose  River,  which 
swings  north-eastward  into  Manitoba — its 
banks  lined  with  coal — and  there,  under 
the  original  French  name,  Souris,  waters 
the  best  lands  in  that  province. 

Little  by  little  the  Mouse  River  valley 
in  North  Dakota  is  being  settled,  and 
year  by  year  the  settlers  are  learning  how 
better  to  meet  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil. 


The  centre  of  this 
district  is  at  the 
lively  little  town  of 
Minot,  a  railway  di- 
vision  point  200 
miles  west  of  Grand 
Forks.  Here  the 
gorge-like  valley  of 
the  Mouse  is  lined 
with  the  Cottonwood 
and  oak  brush  in 
w  h  i  c  h  deer  hide, 
while  hosts  of  wild- 
fowl whirl  down 
upon  the  river  and 
its  lagoons,  and 
prairie  chickens 
haunt  the  highlands. 

W  est  of  Minot 
there  is  as  yet  little 
settlement.  Rolling, 
olive -tinted  plains 
stretch  a  w  a  y  and 
away  interminably 
on  every  side. 

Antelope,  which  in 
summer  hide  away 
in    anticipation    o  f 
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fawns,  come  scurrying  over  these  hills 
when  the  northern  winds  begin  to  blow 
and  gather  into  the  large  bands  which 
move  about  together  during  the  winter. 
In  the  autumn  they  are  often  seen  from 
the  trains  and  approach  closely  to  the 
ranches  and  stations. 

Minot.is  left  behind  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  an  hour  or  two  later  we  sit  at 
the  broad  window  of  the  dining  car,  ling- 


ering over  our  dinner,  exchanging  good 
stories  of  plains  life  and  hunting  trips, 
while  we  watch  the  glorious  play  of  sun- 
set colors  on  the  gilded  backs  of  the 
swelling  ridges  and  in  the  western  sky. 
There  is  a  solemn  beauty  in  the  close  of 
day  on  these  wide,  clean-aired  plains  that 
belongs  to  no  other  scene  in  America. 

Suddenly  a  broad  depression  filled  with 
trees  and  a  "full-fed  river  winding  slow  " 
opens  to  view  at  the  left.  It  is  the  Mis- 
souri, and  this  station,  where  men  in  uni- 
form are  clustered  upon  the  platform,  is 
Fort  Buford  —  one  of  the  old  upper  river 
posts.  It  is  the  last  station  in  Dakota, 
and  guards  a  reservation  of  the  lower 
Gros  Ventres  and  some  other  Indians,  a 
party  of  whom,  papooses  and  all,  have 
come  down  to  the  train. 

The  Missouri  attracts  to  its  banks  in 
the  fall  deer,  both  white  tailed 
(Virginia)  and  black  tailed  (mule), 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  the 
officers  have  no  difficulty  in  supply- 
ing their  tables  with  venison.  An- 
telope and  coyotes  come  to  the 
bluffs  and  roam  about  the  plains, 
and  hosts  of  wildfowl  of  every 
kind  resort  to  the  waters  before 
they  freeze  over,  so  that  anyone 
assigned  to  Fort  Buford  or  seeking 
its  hospitality  may  be  sure  of  au- 
tumn and  winter  sport. 

We  leave  the  Missouri  just  as 
the  night  shuts  down,  and  strike 
westward  up  the  valley  of  Milk 
River.  This  great  tributary  comes 
from   the   Sweet  Grass  Hills,  and 
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was  the  former  ranging  ground  of  count- 
less buffalo  and  the  home  of  the  power- 
ful Blackfoot  confederacy. 

Until  a  year  ago  the  whole  region 
north  of  the  Missouri,  from  the  boundary 
of  Dakota  westward  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, was  one  enormous  reservation  for 
these  nomadic  redskins,  whose  warrior  - 
like  abilities  and  intelligence  made  them 
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the  terror  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 
When  the  buffalo  became  extinct  there 
was  no  more  need  that  this  vast  territory 
should  remain  sequestrated  from  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  (Government  has  now  open- 
ed to  settlement  the  greater  portion,  re- 
serving to  the  Indians  comparatively 
small  and  separated  patches. 

But  as  yet  few  settlers   have  driven 
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their  stakes  his  quarter,  except  here 
and  there  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  railway  and  the  Missouri.  Many 
cattle  are  to  be  seen,  however,  and  the 
cowboy  replaces  with  almost  equal  pic- 
turesqueness  the  wild  and  wary  Blackfoot 
brave. 

The  land  is  good,  the  pasturage  and 
climate  of  the  best,  coal  and  wood  are 
both  at  hand,  and  now  that  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  has  made  it  accessible 
civilization  will  quickly  possess  itself  of 
these  opportunities,  as  it  has  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  largest  vacant  area  of  good 
land  in  the  country.  Meanwhile  the 
sportsman  has  a  free  field  to  hunt  and 
camp  and  wander  unhindered  where  he 
will  ;  and  there  are  few  other  places,  if 
any  in  the  United  States  where  he  can 
experience  so  completely  the  old  wild 
plains  life  of  a  generation  ago. 

The  first  point  of  settlement  in  the  Milk 
River  valley  is  Glasgow — a  railway  divi- 
sion station,  which  makes  a  good  outfit- 
ting point  for  any  expedition  into  the  wild 
region  northward,  as  well  as  up  the  Mis- 
souri and  into  the  Little  Rockies.  An- 
telope, mule  deer  and  the  prairie  game 
birds  and  waterfowl  are  in  abundance. 


When  I  opened  my  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ing the  sun  was  just  rising  above  the  east- 
ern horizon  and  pouring  over  the  world  a 
golden  glare — no  other  words  seem  to  ex- 
press the  glory  of  that  effulgence.  The 
rounded  tops  of  the  ridges  glowed  like 
burnished  shields  of  brass  under  the 
glancing  light,  and  the  sky  was  of  that  in- 
tense violet  blue  and  the  air  of  that  abso- 
lute clearness  that  can  only  be  seen  under 
conditions  of  purity  and  dryness  like  this. 

It  was  wonderful  to  look  abroad  on 
such  a  world — all  blue  and  gold.  As  the 
sun  rose  higher  there  was  slowly  dis- 
closed a  distant  blue  serration  on  the 
south-eastern  horizon.  It  was  the  Little 
Rockies — the  farthest  eastern  outpost  of 
the  continental  range,  and  the  terminus  of 
the  watershed  between  the  Missouri  and 
Milk  River.  Ahead  of  them  (and  of  us) 
rose  the  heavier  mass  of  the  Bear-Paw 
group,  the  highest  part  of  that  water- 
shed and  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody 
fight  between  the  Blackfeet  and  the 
Crows  and  other  antagonistic  tribes  south- 
ward. 

Now  the  Assiniboines — a  branch  of  the 
Sioux,  which  some  three  generations  ago 
migrated  to  this  new  up-river  region  — 
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hold  peaceful  possession  of  them.  On 
this  the  northern  side  of  the  group — for 
"  range  "  is  not  the  word — is  the  miHtary 
post  Fort  Assiniboine,  near  which  is  a 
railway  station.  This  is  the  headquarters 
of  a  regiment  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting posts  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Bear-Paw  range  is  full  of  game 
and  fish.  The  outfitting  point  for  an  ex- 
pedition, however,  is  not  Fort  Assini- 
boine, but  Chinook,  a  flourishing  young 
town,  the  largest  in  the  Milk  River  val- 
ley, thirty  miles  east  of  the  fort,  where  all 
necessaries  for  camping  can  "be  procured 
and  camp  helpers  and  guides  engaged. 

Seventy  miles  from  Fort  Assiniboine 
the  Missouri  again  appears  in  a  deep  val- 
ley below  us,  and  Fort  Benton  is  reached. 

Old  Fort  Benton  !  How  many  roman- 
tic associations  are  suggested  by  the  name 
to  him  who  is  familiar  with  frontier  his- 
tory. Here,  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  Missouri,  fur  traders 
and  trappers  established  themselves  among 
thousands  of  warring  Indians,  and  in  1846 
was  built  the  great  fortification  the  ruins 
of  which  are  still  visible. 

Fort  Benton  grew  to  be  the  centre  of 


the  commerce  of  the  mountains  from 
South  Pass  to  the  Hudson  Bay  territory. 
Hither  came  not  only  the  isolated  trad- 
ers and  hunters  along  the  Missouri  and 
in  the  mountains,  but  even  the  Canadian 
traders  and  the  mounted  police,  and  sev- 
eral firms  did  an  immense  business.  Then 
the  mining  camps  sprang  up  in  the  moun- 
tains southward  and  westward,  and  Fort 
Benton  enlarged  from  a  trading  fort  into 
a  river  town  and  saw  a  mighty  sunrise  of 
prosperity  ;  but  before  the  expected  noon- 
day had  come  the  railroads  north  and 
south  of  her  had  tapped  her  sources  of 
trade, -and  her  enterprising  people  are 
now  struggling  against  great  odds  to  in- 
crease their  mercantile  strength. 

To  the  sportsman  Fort  Benton  offers 
many  inducements.  There  are  two  or 
three  fairly  good  hotels  to  give  him  ac- 
commodation, and  there  is  a  wideawake 
rod-and-gun  club,  the  president  of  which, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Todd,  is  only  one  of  several 
skillful  and  enthusiastic  sportsmen  whO' 
will  guide  and  assist  the  stranger  who 
comes  in  search  of  sport. 

It  is  from  here,  at  present,  that  those  go- 
ing to  St.  Mary's  Lake,  which  lies  about 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northwest,  at 
the  base  of  the  main  Rockies,  close  to 
the  Canadian  line,  would  take  their  start, 
traveling  by  wagon,  with  camping  outfit, 
as  the  Baring  brothers  (the  London  bank- 
ers) have  done  more  than  once  ;  but  this 
locality  is  soon  to  be  more  nearly  ap- 
proached by  rail  from  Great  Falls. 

The  special  possession  of  Fort  Benton 
is  the  Highwood  group  of  mountains. 
These  are  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
east,  but  within  eighteen  miles  one  comes 
to  the  Highwood  River,  where  trout  and 
grayling  are  plentiful  and  good  camping 
grounds  exist.  Up  toward  the  moun- 
tains are  more  and  more  trout  streams, 
and  the  shooting  ground  for  prairie  chick- 
ens is  co-extensive  with  the  outer  prairies 
that  slope  gracefully  up  to  the  timbered 
foothills. 

Antelope  are  to  be  had  here,  too. 
Where  the  brush  begins  two  or  three  va- 
rieties of  grouse,  that  take  to  trees  when 
flushed,  will  be  met  with,  and  a  little  high- 
er up  among  the  thickets  of  quaking  asp 
are  deer,  while  there  is  also  a  chance  for 
brown  bears.  High  upon  the  summits  a 
few  sheep  (big-horn)  still  linger.    An  ex- 


pedition could  outfit  itself  easily  at  Fort 
Benton,  where  tents  and  camp  equipage 
can  be  hired,  wagons  and  camp  men  en- 
gaged and  all  supplies  purchased,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  gunsmith  there. 

An  expense  of  $ioo  ought  to  suffice  to 
give  a  party  of  four  a  ten-days'  trip  from 
Fort  Benton  to  the  Highwoods  and  pro- 
vide all  the  luxuries  of  meat  and  drink. 

Half  a  dozen  miles  from  the  town,  on 
the  road  to  the  Highwoods,  is  a  group  of 
lakes,  one  of  which  during  the  dry  half 
of  the  year  is  nothing  but  a  basin  of 
snowy  salt.  The  rest,  however,  contain 
water,  and  one  of  them,  Harewood  Lake, 
is  of  considerable  dimensions. 

These  are  the  resort  in  the  fall  of 
countless  ducks  and  other  waterfowl  of 
many  varieties,  not  excepting  the  canvas- 
back.  Here  the  Fort  Benton  Shooting 
Club  has  its  house  and  boats  of  various 
kinds,  and  royal  shooting  is  had  in  No- 
vember, Mr.  Todd,  for  example,  once 
getting  eighty-three  ducks  (widgeon  and 
teal  for  the  most  part)  by  firing  loo 
cartridges  from  a  single  stand  Swans 
are  also  taken  here  in  large  numbers.  In 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  town  are 
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various  other  prairie  lakes  where  good 
shooting  is  to  be  had,  while  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  within  walking  distance,  al- 
ways afford  good  sport  during  the  height 
of  the  flight. 

Large  quantities  of  fish  are  caught  at 
Fort  Benton  for  market,  as  many  as 
1,500  pounds  having  been  sent  lately  in 
one  shipment.  In  the  high-water  period 
of  early  summer  dozens  of  boys  and 
men  angle  from  shore  with  baited  lines, 
and  snatch  out  catfish,  wall-eyed  pike 
and  other  edible  fishes  with  satisfactory 
rapidity.  Sturgeon  are  often  taken,  and 
sometimes  weigh  sixty  pounds  or  more. 

Though  Fort  Benton  is  at  the  head 
of  practical  navigation  of  the  Missouri, 
2,700  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
St.  Louis  and  3,300  miles  from  the  Gulf, 
the  real  head  is  some  thirty -five  miles 
above,  at  the  Great  Falls,  where  the  river 
is  precipitated  over  a  series  of  rocky 
ledges  which  let  it  down  550  feet  in  eight 
miles  of  distance.  The  town  of  Great 
Falls  has  already  earned  a  commanding 
position  in  the  social  economy  of  the  new 
State  of  Montana. 

The  actual  source  of  the  river  is  far 
above  Great  Falls.  As  one  stands  at 
Helena  or  on  any  of  the  highlands  in  Cen- 
tral Montana,  he  overlooks  eastward  a 
wide  caiion  region,  through  which  after 
some  study  he  can  mark  the  general 
course  of  the  young  Missouri,  though  he 
never  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  buried 
waters.  It  is  a  landscape  of  broad  beauty 
and  one  worth  a  long  journey  to  behold. 
The  foreground  slopes  gently  down  in 
miles  upon  miles  of  yellow  undulations, 
with  here  and  there  a  bare  reddish  knoll, 
while  scattered  lines  of  green  willows 
show  where  brooks  meander,  or  perhaps 
irrigating  canals,   watering  squares  of 


grain,  emerald  in  spring  and  golden  in 
autumn. 

On  the  farther  side  the  plain  swells 
upward  into  gray  hills,  and  behind  these 
tower  terraces  and  bluffs  of  larger  build 
and  darker  hue,  over  the  crest  of  which 
is  lifted  against  the  horizon  the  profile 
of  peaks  carved  in  firmest  outlines  from 
solid  blue,  and  touched  with  summit  lines 
of  snow. 

Through  this  bewildering  landscape  of 
plateaus  and  peaks  the  Missouri  has  cut 
a  path  difficult  to  follow.  Its  trials  begin 
in  a  gorge  of  reddish  granite,  a  short 
distance  below  the  Three  Forks,  where 
the  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Gallatin  unite 
to  form  the  Missouri  proper. 

This  picturesque  debut  is  followed  by 
miles  of  vexation  among  impediments  of 
every  kind,  and  many  a  sharp  curve  to 
avoid  them,  after  which  the  river  gathers 
itself  into  a  narrow  channel  and  glides, 
with  the  stillness  of  profound  depth, 
through  the  passes  of  the  Belt  Moun- 
tains, which  separate  Central  Montana 
from  the  plains  eastward.  Here  is  a  suc- 
cession of  rock-ribbed  gorges,  each  more 
novel,  you  think,  as  you  steer  your  boat 
carefully  through  the  eddies,  keeping  an 
eye  ahead  for  rapids  or  falls.  On  the 
sides  of  some  of  them  rounded  rocks  are 
piled,  tier  on  tier,  like  cannon  balls,  to 
the  height  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet  ;  of 
course  they  were  not  really  piled  up  in 
that  manner,  but  have  been  weathered 
out  until  they  look  so. 

In  other  parts  of  this  chain  of  gorges 
the  cliffs  are  solid,  rough-hewn  masses  of 
granite,  with  deep  black  cliffs  here  and 
there,  and  occasional  jutting  ledges,  where 
yellow  pines  get  a  foothold  and  cast 
pointed  shadows  across  the  narrow  chasm. 
The  walls  grow  higher  as  you  proceed,  and 
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when  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  the  out- 
side world  can  be  obtained  you  perceive 
that  the  swift  river  has  carried  you  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  mountains.  Majestic 
cliffs,  many  hundreds  of  feet  high,  rise 
straight  from  the  water's  edge,  darken  it 
perpetually  by  their  shadows,  and  in  some 
places  actually  overhang  the  surface  with 
ledges  of  portentous  weight.  Only  here 
and  there  can  they  be  climbed  ;  but  the 
mountain  sheep  know  many  a  narrow  path 
and  seem  to  love  to  stand  upon  the  out- 
most verge  of  the  precipices  and  gaze  at 
the  river.  They  appreciate  how  secure 
they  are  there.  Deep  fissures  open  right 
and  left  between  the  headlands,  "  in 
whose  dark  recesses,"  notes  an  early 
observer,  "  lie  tumbled  in  rare  confusion 
huge  broken  pillars  and  angular  rocks, 
jammed  and  forming  natural  bridges  *  *  * 
and  high  upon  either  hand  are  colossal 
statues,  carved  by  the  master,  Time,  in 
the  niches  of  this  gigantic  winding  hall." 

This  is  the  Gate  of  the  Mountains,  by 
which  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  so  deeply 
impressed  in  1804  and  which  now  is  a 
point  of  pilgrimage  for  painters  and 
sportsmen  and  lovers  of  wild  nature,  who 
camp  along  its  heights  or  daringly  navi- 
gate its  half  -  entombed  currents.  Its 
measurements  are  not  so  large,  but  its 
grandeur  is  no  less — perhaps  greater,  be- 
cause nearer  to  the  eye  and  more  com- 
prehensible— than  that  of  the  canon  by 
which  the  Yellowstone  emerges  from  its 
mountain  cradle. 

Thus  between  black  and  red  walls 
fiercely,  and  lazily  through  sunny  mead- 
ows, rippling  over  sand  bars  and  plung- 
ing down  rapids,  intercepted  by  many  a 
stubborn  rock  or  willow -grown  island, 
drank  of  by  elk  and  deer  and  mountain 
sheep,  its  shallows  full  of  beavers  and 
otters,  its  pools  the  home  of  trout  and 
whitefish,  its  banks  haunted  by  wild- 
fowl— through  these  and  other  experi- 
ences the  Missouri  gathers  strength  for 
its  leap  over  the  Great  Falls. 

Its  first  step  is  twenty-six  feet.  This 
done,  the  water  pitches  down  a  series 
of  cascades  and  pours  over  the  curving 
"  Rainbow  "  ledge,  fifty  feet  high,  in  one 
unbroken  sheet,  with  vast  uproar  and 
fountains  of  spray.  Churned  into  con- 
tinuous foam,  the  river  whirls  onward  be- 
tween abrupt  and  lofty  banks,  until,  with 
the  whole  prodigious  power  of  its  pent- 
up  current,  it  precipitates  itself  down  a 
broken  precipice,  at  one  place  ninety  feet 
in  height.    The  final  descent  is  a  sublime 


spectacle  and  the  noise  is  like  that  of 
Niagara. 

To  this  point,  2,700  miles  above  St. 
Louis,  steamboats  may  ascend,  and  have 
done  so  for  fifty  years  ;  but  now  their 
usefulness  has  been  superseded  by  the 
railroad,  and  only  an  occasional  steam- 
boat is  to  be  seen. 

At  the  falls  a  manufacturing  and  min- 
ing town,  utilizing  the  magnificent  water 
power  and  forming  the  headquarters  for 
the  agricultural  and  silver  mining  and 
smelting  industries  of  that  part  of  the 
State,  is  growing  into  importance.  It 
already  has  3,500  people  and  a  wide 
range  of  business  enterprises. 

A  good  hotel  is  open,  under  the  name 
of  "  Park,"  and  the  appurtenances  of  a 
full-fledged  city  have  been  acquired  in 
anticipation  of  a  swift  and  steady  ad- 
vance in  population  and  prosperity. 
Town  lots  sell  at  big  prices,  and  sub- 
stantial buildings  of  brick  and  stone  line 
the  central  streets.  With  unmeasured  de- 
posits of  good  coal  within  a  few  miles, 
an  almost  unlimited  water  power,  an  im- 
mense surrounding  area  of  grazing  and 
agricultural  land  ready  for  occupancy, 
and  a  large  adjacent  district  known  to 
contain  rich  ores,  but  now  only  beginning 
to  be  developed,  all  of  which  must  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  enhancement  of 
this  centre,  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  booming  expectations  of 
the  citizens  have  a  solid  foundation. 

But  it  is  not  this  aspect  of  Great  Falls 
which  concerns  me  (unless  my  reader 
has  a  speculative  turn  of  mind),  so  much 
as  the  opportunities  for  good  sport  which 
it  affords,  or  to  which,  more  properly 
speaking,  it  is  the  point  of  entrance. 

As  for  the  game  birds,  antelopes  and 
coyotes,  they  may  be  had  in  abundance 
in  almost  any  direction  within  a  day's 
drive  of  the  town.  The  law  permits  the 
shooting  of  grouse  after  August  15,  and 
of  deer  from  September  15  to  the  ist  of 
the  succeeding  January. 

As  to  fishing,  the  Missouri  abounds  in 
sturgeon,  pike  of  several  kinds,  suckers, 
catfish  and  so  on,  which  are  taken  from 
boats  and  from  the  bridges  and  grassy 
banks  without  any  difficulty  at  all.  But 
it  is  probably  true,  as  I  was  informed, 
that  "them  fellers  back  East  wouldn't 
call  that  fishin 

As  to  fly  fishing  for  trout,  it  is  simply 
to  be  said  that  every  stream  in  every 
mountain  range,  except  where  placer 
mining  (rare  in  this  region)  has  soiled 
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the  water,  has  trout  in  plenty,  and  that 
these  often  reach  three  and  four  pounds 
in  weight. 

But  trouting  in  Northern  Montana  hard- 
ly exists  as  a  sport.  The  camper  catches 
so  many  for  his  evening  meal  and  so  many 
more  in  the  morning  simply  as  a  matter 
of  course.  At  Helena  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent sentiment  prevails,  as  we  shall  see. 

To  return  to  the  game. 

The  town  of  Great  Falls  is  midway  be- 
tween the  main  line  of  the  Rockies  and 
the  two  great  Eastern  flankers,  the  Big 
Belt  and  Little  Belt  ranges.  These 
northern  summits  of  the  main  range  are 
extremely  rugged  and  have  hardly  been 
explored.  They  are  quite  uninhabited 
by  miners  or  lumbermen  or  anybody  else, 
and  their  central  snowy  peaks  are  de- 
fended by  precipitous  and  forest -clad 
foothills.  The  game  which  ranged  them 
in  primitive  days  is  to  be  found  there  yet. 
Mule  and  Virginia  deer  descend  in  winter 
and  ascend  in  summer  to  the  high  pla- 
teaus. On  these  roam  herds  of  moun- 
tain sheep,  and  higher  up,  among  the 
crags  which  rise  between  the  snowbanks, 
is  the  wary  white  goat,  or  ibex,  the 
stalking  of  which  is  the  hardest  work  to 
be  had  on  the  continent.  Elk,  moose  and 
caribou,  too,  are  to  be  found  there  ;  and 


elk,  in  small  bands,  often  come  out  on 
the  adjacent  plains  in  winter,  but  it  is 
forbidden  by  law  to  shoot  an  elk  in  Mon- 
tana during  the  next  six  years. 

As  for  bears,  the  small  black  and  brown 
ones  are  numerous,  the  cinnamon  and  sil- 
ver tip  hardly  less  so,  and  the  great 
grizzly,  "old  Ephraim "  himself,  may  be 
found  if  anyone  cares  to  look  for  him, 
while  lynxes,  wild  cats  and  the  mountain 
lion  wander  from  gulch  to  gulch  in  search 
of  prey. 

A  drive  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles 
from  Great  Falls  will  take  a  party  to  these 
mountains,  and  they  can  find  a  good 
camping  ground  almost  anywhere,  whence 
a  day's  hunting  trip  to  the  high  plateaus 
may  be  made.  Near  the  Canadian  line 
there  is  a  group  of  lakes  among  the  foot- 
hills, around  which  some  ranchmen  have 
settled.  The  best  known  of  these  is  St. 
Mary's  Lake,  the  source  of  St.  Mary's 
River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  South 
Saskatchewan. 

Milk  River  heads  near  there,  and  also 
the  Tres  Marias,  whose  mouth  is  at  Fort 
Benton.  But  the  ranchmen  and  the  In- 
dians together  have  driven  the  game  back 
from  the  lakes,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to 
go  for  it  twenty  miles  or  thirty  into  the 
mountains.  There  are  great  natural  re- 
sources, gold  and  sil- 
ver ores,  copper,  coal, 
big  timber  and  agri- 
cultural lands  in  that 
region,  and  a  railway 
is  planned  to  run  from 
Great  Falls  northward 
to  Lethbridge,  in 
Alberta,  and  perhaps 
beyond.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  this  line  will 
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be  completed  during  the  coming  autumn, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  international  bound- 
ary line,  and  sportsmen  can  then  go  by 
rail  to  a  point  within  some  twenty  miles 
of  St.  Mary's  Lake. 

It  is  intended  to  put  steamboats  upon 
the  lake,  to  build  a  hotel  connected  with 
the  railroad  by  a  line  of  stages,  and  to 
make  special  arrangements  for  the  accom- 
modation of  tourists.  It  will  then  make 
excellent  headquarters  for  mountain  hunt- 
ing. At  present,  however,  the  best  hunting 
ground  in  this  region  is  found  in  the  Belt 
range,  south  and  east  of  the  Missouri. 

The  Big  Belt  Mountains  form  an  im- 
posing range  parallel  with  the  Rockies, 
separating  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri 
from  those  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Mus- 
selshell rivers,  with  a  long  spur  between 
the  last  two.  The  Little  Belt  is  a  shorter 
range  that  lies  eastward  of  the  northern 
end  of  the  Big  Belt,  and  curving  east  and 
north  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  Musselshell  ;  its  north- 
ern side  half  incloses  the  great  valley 
called  the  Judith  Basin,  the  northern  rim 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  Bear-Paw 
range  and  the  Little  Rockies. 

The  Belt  ranges  are  lofty  and  rugged, 
and  give  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
streams.  Their  peaks,  dark  blue  with 
forests  and  capped  with  snow,  rise 
grandly  above  the  yellow  plain  and 
make  a  beautiful  picture  as  one  travels 


along  by  rail.  This  northern  end  of  the 
Belts  abounds  in  silver  and  copper  mines 
of  great  richness,  and  the  valleys  are 
susceptible  of  high  cultivation. 

A  considerable  population  has  therefore 
been  drawn  thither,  especially  along  the 
headwaters  of  the  Belt  River,  which  flows 
northward  and  empties  into  the  Missouri. 
A  branch  railroad  has  been  pushed  up  to 
the  mines  at  the  head  of  this  stream,  and 
regular  trains  are  now  running  to  Mon- 
arch, some  sixty  miles  from  Great  Falls. 
A  few  miles  farther  on  is  Barker,  a  village 
which  is  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  min- 
eral district ;  and  up  another  gulch  are 
Neihart  and  Yogo.  The  road  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  Neihart  Valley  branch, 
and  a  great  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  is  expected  to  follow. 

The  mountains  thus  made  easily  ac- 
cessible are  noted  in  Montana  for  game. 
The  streams  are  full  of  trout  and  gray- 
ling, even  to  their  narrow,  snow  -  fed 
sources.  Every  outer  valley  is  full  of 
the  sharp  -  tailed  grouse,  which  is  the 
"  prairie  chicken "  of  this  region.  In 
the  gulches  are  ruffed  grouse,  and  among 
the  brushy  places  higher  up  "  fool  hens  " 
and  blue  grouse. 

Deer  are  very  common,  especially  in 
what  is  known  as  Belt  Park,  a  high  valley 
at  the  head  of  the  river,  which  is  shut  in 
by  crags  that  leave  only  one  easy  entrance 
or  exit  in  their  whole  circuit.    This  was 
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the  "stamping  ground"  of  old  "Ruck" 
Barker,  a  hunter  and  mountaineer  who 
was  known  over  all  Montana  for  his  ad- 
ventures with  "bar"  and  "catamount." 
It  was  he  who  discovered  the  Barker 
Mines  there,  and  his  name  is  perpetuated 
in  the  title  of  the  district. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  he  sold  a 
"  prospect  "  for  several  thousand  dollars, 
was  sent  away  by  his  friends  before  he 
could  drink  and  gamble  the  money  away, 
went  back  to  "  ole  Missourah  "  to  marry 
and  is  lost  to  fame.  Into  Belt  Park  leads 
a  well  -  known  deer  trail,  which  passes 
from  the  Rockies  above  Helena  across 
Prickly  Pear  Caiion  ;  and  along  this  peri- 
odical migrations  take  place.  At  such 
times  the  hunter  stations  himself  on 
the  runways,  but  the  usual  course  is  by 
still  hunting.  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
some  of  the  old  timers  tell  of  how  they 
sat  in  their  tent  door  in  the  early  morn- 
ing or  at  sunset,  and  watched  the  deer  feed- 
ing out  into  the  grassy  glades  by  the 
score,  or  followed  bands  of  hundreds  of 
elk,  or  looked  down  upon  thousands  of 
antelope  racing  across  the  open  foot 
benches.  The  great  numbers  and  the  in- 
nocence of  the  game,  before  hunters  and 
miners  began  to  go  into  those  hills,  can- 
not now  be  expected,  but  there  is  often 
really  good  sport.  A  few  sheep  remain  in 
these  mountains,  and  bears  are  numerous 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  run  against 
one  or  more.  In  the  large  collection  of 
fine  skins  of  local  game  animals  which 
Mr.  John  Sinclair  was  good  enough  to 
show  me  in  Great  Falls  were  several 
skins  of  the  grizzly  in  the  black,  the  cin- 
namon and  the  silver-tipped  or  true  griz- 
zly varieties. 

There  is  a  general  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  Montana  men  to  seek  "  the  bubble 
reputation  "  at  the  grizzly's  mouth.  They 
aver  that  they  "  haven't  lost  any  bears, 
and  therefore  feel  no  call  to  go  hunting 
for  them."  It  is  certain  that  their  ex- 
tinction is  not  greatly  endangered  by  the 
present  generation,  and  those  which  are 
killed  generally  fall  to  the  guns  of  visit- 
ing hunters. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  at  Mon- 
arch, Barker  or  Neihart,  or  other  mining 
camps  in  getting  guides  and  arranging  for 
a  hunting  trip  into  the  heart  of  the  range. 
On  the  southern  side,  up  at  the  head 
of  Smith  River,  are  beautiful  camping 
grounds — a  wild  region  and  every  chance 
for  fish  and  game.  Captain  Payne,  who 
has   a  ranch  a  mile  and  a  half  above 


Monarch,  the  present  railway  terminus, 
is  an  experienced  man  who  could  fur- 
nish horses,  wagons,  pack  saddles  and 
other  means  of  making  a  successful 
trip. 

All  things  considered  this  group  of 
mountains  probably  offers  the  most  at- 
tractive and  best  region  for  hunting  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  anything  better  can  be  found 
in  the  whole  Union.  The  magnificent 
scenery  in  the  canons  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  branch  railroad,  especially  that 
one  called  "  the  sluice  boxes,"  is  induce- 
ment enough  to  take  the  journey,  apart 
from  any  question  of  woodcraft. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  down  to  the 
Belts,  however,  to  get  interesting  scenery. 
The  Great  Northern  Railway  line  from 
Great  Falls  to  Helena  passes  through  a 
rocky  region  of  sub-ranges,  which  is  none 
the  less  picturesque  because  it  does  not 
rival  in  grandeur  the  peaks  and  gorges  of 
the  continental  divide,  whose  frosty  sum- 
mits are  visible  from  time  to  time  to  the 
westward.  The  track  is  laid  along  the 
left  or  western  bank  of  the  Missouri,  and 
almost  at  once  crosses  the  mouth  of  the 
Sun  River,  the  most  important  tributary 
from  the  west,  whose  valley  has  been 
highly  cultivated  these  twenty  years. 
Several  miles  up  Sun  River  was  Fort 
Shaw,  which  figured  prominently  in  the 
Indian  troubles  of  thirteen  years  ago, 
when  its  commandant,  General  Gibbon, 
fought  his  memorable  fight  with  the  Nez 
Perces. 

The  Missouri  is  seen  here  and  there 
— a  yellow,  swift,  turbulent  current,  boil- 
ing onward  with  the  earnestness  of  a 
great  task  to  be  performed.  The  Belt 
Mountains  tower  up,  snowy  tipped  and 
strongly  outlined  in  the  east,  peak  behind 
peak,  while  westward,  when  the  nearer 
buttes  part  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be 
seen,  the  sky  is  filled  with  the  long  serra- 
tion of  the  main  range. 

Cascade  is  a  pleasant  village.  Here 
the  track  turns  up  the  caiion  of  Prick- 
ly Pear  Creek.  This  caiion  is  bound- 
ed by  vertical  walls,  in  some  places  many 
hundreds  of  feet  high,  set  with  towers 
that  threaten  to  topple  over  into  the 
gorge  ;  but  better  than  these  rock  masses 
are  the  green  slopes  studded  with  statu- 
esque exposures  of  rock  or  terraced  by 
long  ledges  where  shrubs  and  vines  cling, 
and  whose  gray  surfaces  are  painted,  as 
it  were,  with  lichens — green,  yellow,  rust 
red  and  dull  blue.    Over  these  hills  peer 
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the  ancient  summits  behind,  and  at  their 
feet  grow  tall  and  graceful  cottonwoods 
and  thickets  of  willows  shading  the  cata- 
racts of  the  noisy  stream. 

The  whole  ride  through  the  cafion  is 
extremely  pretty.  Many  an  entertaining 
yarn  can  be  spun  for  you  by  the  old 
timer,  too,  as  you  roll  along.  Here  ran 
the  old  stage  road.  I  myself  am  "  old 
timer  "  enough  to  remember  riding  along 
it  in  a  "jerky"  in  1877,  when  the  Sun 
River  settlements  and  Fort  Benton  were 
the  only  bits  of  civilization  in  all  North- 
ern Montana. 

A  more  open  but  extremely  pleasant 
country  succeeds.  Every  valley  is  culti- 
vated, and  evidences  of  mining  in  the 
hills  are  constantly  seen.  The  hills  and 
crags  near  us  grow  less  or  recede,  and 
far  -  reaching  landscapes  of  valley  and 
mountain  are  spread  before  our  eyes. 
The  100-mile  trip  is  a  short  one,  because 
every  moment  is  enjoyable,  and  the  end 
of  it  is  the  city  of  Helena. 

Helena  is  the  capital  of  the  State  and 
has  a  population  approaching  20,000  in 
numbers.  It  dates  from  1861,  when  this 
rude  "  Last  Chance  "  gulch  in  the  eastern 
foothills  of  the  Rockies  was  invaded  by  a 
host  of  gold  seekers,  who  took  more  than 
$10,000,000  of  the  precious  "dust  "from 
its  gravels.  It  is  over  the  upturned  debris 
of  the  old  placers,  which  the  town  is  slow- 
ly putting  beneath  its  feet,  that  we  ap- 
proach the  station.  Helena  became  the 
central  community  of  that  rough,  early 
Montana  when  the  vigilantes  represented 
pretty  much  all  the  government  that  ex- 
isted, and  it  has  kept  its  precedence  in  in- 
fluence during  the  more  stable  times  that 
have  succeeded.  Now  it  is  a  handsome 
and  solid  city,  the  social,  educational  and 
political  centre  of  the  whole  State. 

Helena  is  full  of  sportsmen.  The  local 
rod-and-gun  club  has  fifty-five  members, 
and  sustains  "  shoots "  every  Saturday 
the  year  'round,  with  extra  matches  oc- 
casionally during  the  summer.  The  list 
of  its  names  includes  many  very  promi- 
nent in  a  social  as  well  as  commercial 
way,  and  the  club  is  therefore  not  only 
strong  in  organization,  but  influential  in 
respect  to  legislation  and  in  upholding  a 
high  degree  of  public  interest  regarding 
game  preservation  and  sportsmanship  of 
a  creditable  character. 

Standing  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Rockies,  and  overlooking  the 
great  depression  of  the  Upper  Missouri, 
Helena  is  a  good  centre  for  as  wide  a 


variety  of  shooting  and  fishing  as  the 
State  affords.  On  the  other  hand  Helena 
is  a  large  and  long -settled  community, 
and  the  suburbs  extend  far  along  the 
flanks  of  Mount  Helena,  while  ranches 
and  carriage  roads  occupy  the  valley 
for  a  long  distance.  One  must  not  ex- 
pect, therefore,  to  walk  out  of  a  morn- 
ing and  find  good  shooting  or  fishing  be- 
fore luncheon  ;  but  a  day's  journey  more 
or  less  in  any  direction  will  put  you  face 
to  face  with  capital  field  sport. 

Birds  are  everywhere  numerous  along 
the  valleys  and  up  the  gulches,  and  fish- 
ing can  be  had  in  every  mountain  br.ook, 
even  so  near  town  that  one  can  make  a 
half-day's  trip  and  be  sure  of  sport.  The 
three  or  four  railway  lines  that  radiate 
from  the  capital  make  it  an  easy  matter 
to  "  go  fishing  "  there. 

For  big  game  the  Helena  men  go 
farther  away.  The  mountains  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  are  very  rough,  wooded 
and  inconvenient  to  hunt  in.  Hence  they 
go  eastward  to  the  Neihart  Valley  above 
described,  or  else  over  the  range  to  the 
western  slope,  where  the  conditions  are 
more  favorable,  and  elk,  deer  of  both 
kinds  and  bears  are  abundant  enough  to 
make  a  fine  showing.  The  Big  Blackfoot 
over  there  is  highly  famed  for  its  fishing 
also  ;  it  contains  not  only  plenty  of  brook 
trout,  but  the  large  and  toothsome  salmon 
trout  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

Altogether  one  may  be  certain  of  good 
sport  in  the  neighborhood  of  Helena  and 
of  meeting  hospitable  men  there  who 
will  do  all  -in  their  power  to  make  the 
sportsman's  visit  pleasant  and  his  game 
list  satisfactory.  The  middle  of  August 
is  the  best  time  to  start  into  the  moun- 
tains, but  one  can  go  without  danger  as 
late  as  the  end  of  October. 

Hotel  accommodation  in  Helena  is  of 
the  best,  the  "Helena  "  having  the  lead  in 
town.  Two  miles  out,  at  the  Hot  Springs, 
is  the  luxurious  "  Hotel  Broadwater," 
which  is  connected  with  town  by  two  or 
three  railways  —  one  of  them  an  electric 
line.  The  special  attraction  of  the  place 
is  the  great  plunge  and  swimming  bath, 
supplied  with  water  pouring  over  a  cas- 
cade forty  feet  high,  at  the  rate  of  a  mill- 
ion gallons  a  day. 

The  natural  temperature  of  this  water 
is  160°  F.,  but  it  is  cooled  down  to  a  more 
genial  condition.  This  bath  is  covered 
by  a  building  300x150  feet  in  dimensions, 
Moorish  in  style,  the  roof  of  which  con- 
tains no  less  than  20,000  square  feet  of 
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stained  glass.  Analysis  shows  that  this 
water  is  equal  to  that  of  Arkansas  in 
curative  properties,  and  the  experience  of 
invalids  sustains  the  scientific  finding. 
Sportsmen,  as  well  as  other  people,  will 
enjoy  making  this  caravansary  their  head- 
quarters. 

From  Helena,  eastward,  a  smooth  plain 
slopes  down  to  the  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
which,  however,  is  too  many  miles  away 
to  be  discernible.  Beyond  it  rise  the 
lofty  masses  of  the  Belt  range,  regular  in 
outline,  except  one  conspicuous  summit 
which  is  notched  into  a  curious  resem- 
blance (the  Indians  thought)  of  the  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw  of  a  bear,  a  tall  curving 
and  sharply  -  pointed  crag  standing  for 
the  great  canine  ;  hence  the  name  Bear 
Tooth. 

On  the  summit  of  that  range,  whose 
tallest  peaks  only  reach  above  the  limit 
of  timber  growth,  are  many  "  parks  "  or 
grassy  spaces  of  thousands  of  acres, 
where  knolls  of  rock  outcrop  diver  - 
sify  the  surface,  and  many  groves  of 
spruces  and  thickets  of  aspens  and  ber- 
ry-bearing shrubs  are  thickly  scattered. 
These  elevated  parks  are  the  most  de- 
lightful feature  of  the  mountains.  The 
grass  is  green  and  soft,  the  water  of  the 
coldest  and  purest,  flowers  spring  up  in 
endless  profusion  as  soon  as  the  snow 
melts,  to  be  replaced  in  late  summer  by 
a  new  posy  crop  of  compositae  and 
blooming  grasses,  and  the  clumps  of 
trees  dispose  themselves  naturally  into 
forms  and  groupings  that  the  landscape 
gardener  can  only  imitate  on  so  small  a 
scale  as  to  be  ineffective. 

These  parks,  to  which  the  passes  and 
gulches  are  avenues,  are  the  special  resort 
of  deer,  who  find  there  the  seclusion  and 
food  which  make  up  the  sum  of  their 
simple-minded  happiness.  Bears  and 
other  mountain  game  roam  there  like- 
wise, but  deer  and  elk  are  especially  nu- 
merous. These  animals  make  irregular 
migrations  between  the  Belt  Mountains 
and  the  Rockies,  and  between  one  part 
and  another  of  the  same  range,  during 
the  autumn,  and  if  the  hunter  chances 
upon,  or  can  anticipate  such  a  movement, 
he  is  sure  of  a  big  bag. 

A  single  day's  driving  up  almost  any 
,  of  the  many  roads  that  penetrate  the 
Rockies  hereabout  will  give  deer,  and 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  a  bear  or  a 
mountain  lion.  It  is  feasible,  by  camp- 
ing high  up  and  then  climbing  to  the 
alpine  pastures,  to  get  sheep,  too,  and  by 


good  luck  see  a  white  goat.  Some  seven- 
ty-five miles  south  of  Helena,  and  across 
the  range,  is  the  wide  awake  mining  town 
of  Butte  City,  accessible  by  the  Montana 
Central  Division  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  The  pass  followed  by  the  road 
rs  a  low  one,  the  tunnel  by  which  the 
summit  ridge  is  avoided  being  only  about 
six  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  scenery  is  made  up  of  a  crowd  of 
roughly  -  wooded  mountains  which  pre- 
vent any  very  extended  outlook,  and  it  is 
not  so  interesting  as  that  between  Helena 
and  Great  Falls.  These  hills  are  filled 
with  silver  mines  and  ore-reduction  works 
whose  operations  spoil  most  of  the 
streams,  while  the  country  near  the  roads 
has  been  largely  denuded  of  timber  for 
mniing  purposes,  charcoal  or  fuel.  Both 
game  and  fish  have  therefore  been  driven 
from  the  vicinity.  The  summit  is  near 
to  Butte  City,  and  after  passing  it  the 
descent  is  very  rapid. 

One  can  here  look  away  southward  to 
distant  and  noble  mountains  and  down  into 
the  broad  valley,  where  the  city  stands, 
encircled  by  a  row  of  smelters,  railway 
shops  and  other  smoke,  noise  and  money 
producing  contrivances.  Thirty  thousand 
people  are  there,  among  them  many 
sportsmen  ;  and  the  interest  in  athletics 
seems  to  be  larger  than  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  rod-and-gun  club,  of  which 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  is  secretary  ;  and  a  team 
from  this  club  holds  the  champion  cup  for 
trap  shooting  against  the  whole  State. 

No  shooting  or  fishing  can  be  had  any- 
where very  near  Butte  City.  For  ducks 
and  waterfowl  the  citizens  must  go  over 
into  Jefferson  County  or  else  down  into 
Southern  Idaho.  For  trout  their  nearest 
chance  is  on  the  Big  Hole  River,  some 
thirty  miles  eastward,  and  for  really  good 
fishing  or  shooting  they  must  join  their 
brethren  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State. 
No  one  can  be  advised  to  go  to  Butte 
City,  therefore,  on  a  sporting  expedition  ; 
but  if  anyone  does  go  there  and  wishes  to 
be  guided  and  aided  in  getting  to  the 
proper  place  to  use  his  rod  or  breech- 
loader, let  him  seek  out  Harry  Sheads. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  sport  and  opportunities  for  enjoyment 
all  along  this  line  from  Minnesota  to 
Montana,  and  that  in  the  latter  State 
civilization,  though  it  has  exterminated 
the  buffalo  and  driven  away  the  elk,  has 
made  little  difference  in  the  remainder  of 
the  long  list  of  Northwestern  game. 


"JUST  VIOLETS! 


I. 

Almost  smothered  in  the  roses 

In  the  basket  on  the  curb, 
Not  a  hand  their  charm  discloses, 

Or  but  touches  to  disturb  ; 
For  amid  the  cultured  graces 

Of  the  crystal-sheltered  air, 
Who,  in  Broadway's  stream  of  faces, 

Who  will  ever  think  or  care 
For  violets,  blue  violets. 
Common,  wild,  sweet,  meadow  violets  I 


II. 

Ah,  that  vision  of  a  woman  ! 

Venus  was  a  pin  to  her  ! 
Jove  might  very  well  turn  human 

Just  to  be  akin  to  her. 
As  she  sweeps  with  stately  measure 

To  the"  little  wicker  mart. 
"  I  will  buy  " — such  tones  of  pleasure  ! 

"  If  with  them  you  will  but  part, 
Some  violets,  blue  violets. 
Common,  wild,  sweet,  meadow  violets!" 


III. 

And  the  blossoms  seem  to  redden 

As  she  lays  them  to  her  lips  ! 
And  their  stems  with  joy  to  deaden 

At  the  warmth  that  meets  their  tips 
In  her  bosom's  fragrant  valley 

As  they  surge  along  the  street. 
While  the  glances  on  them  rally — 

Girl  and  flowers — sweet  and  sweet — 
Just  violets,  blue  violets. 
Common,  wild,  sweet,  meadow  violets ! 


C.  H. 


Without  the  flourish  of  a  single  trumpet 
Outing  comes  to  its  many  friends  this  month 
in  the  handsome  garb  of  midsummer,  breathing 
the  breath  of  field  and  forest,  not  only  through 
its  usual  ninety-six  pages  but  through  an  addi- 
tional full  form  of  sixteen  pages,  the  whole  book 
— thus  enlarged,  and  enriched  by  at  least  twice 
the  usual  number  of  illustrations — as  whole- 
some, we  trow,  in  its  spirit  as  the  breath  of  the 
pine  forest.  What  a  grand  mission  Outinc.  has, 
to  be  "  a  constant  inspirer  of  the  love  of  na- 
ture"! In  a  day  when  sensational  literature 
has  full  sway  Outing  goes  on  her  way  steadily 
dispensing  the  pure  tracts  of  life-inspiring 
nature,  and  from  meadow  and  brook  there 
come  through  her  pages  songs  of  pleasure  and 
contentment,  and  many  a  soul,  weary  with  the 
burdens  of  daily  toil,  has  been  encouraged  and 
inspired  to  wholesome  living  by  the  tales  she 
tells  of  the  sport  in  the  forest,  the  frolic  of  the 
stream,  the  adventure  of  the  camp  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  ocean.  Never  weary  in  her 
good  works,  Outing  has  spread  beyond  the  full 
service  of  these  pages  to  the  Outing  Weekly  Tennis 
Record,  in  order  to  quicken  popular  interest  in 
a  game  which,  engaging  as  it  does  both  sexes,  is 
best  adapted  to  bring  hours  of  recreation  to  the 
entire  household  of  a  nation  under  a  pressure  of 
living  unknown  elsewhere.  Whatever  Outing 
can  do  to  popularize  refined  sport  she  will  do  un- 
stintedly, and  the  day  is  near  when  Outing  shall 
become  the  magazine  not  only  of  the  many  but 
of  all  gentlefolk.  Whether  Outing  be  ever 
faithful  to  her  noble  task  and  worthy  of  such 
fate  let  those  judge  who  have  given  us  their 
trust,  and  if  they  approve  of  our  work,  why  let 
them  sing  the  praises  of  Outing  and  we  shall 
not  want.  J,  H.  Worman. 


YACHTING. 

With  the  merry  month  of  June  and  its  fickle 
breezes  come  the  spring  races  of  our  local  yacht 
clubs.  Whether  it  is  force  of  habit  or  force  of 
circumstances  that  makes  the  clubs  sail  their 
spring  races  in  June,  when  the  events  are  almost 
sure  to  result  in  a  fizzle,  will  never  perhaps  be 
known,  but  the  experience  of  the  past  shows  this 
to  be  a  fact  nevertheless. 

If  there  are  stronger  and  steadier  breezes  in 
the  month  of  May,  which  would  assure  much 
better  results,  why  not  have  the  spring  events 
in  May?  A  good  breeze  makes  a  regatta  a  real, 
not  an  imaginary,  test  of  speed,  and  certainly  a 
more  pleasing  spectacle  than  the  drifting  match, 
which  causes  postponements  and  no  end  of  an- 
noyance and  expense. 

Putting  a  boat  in  commission  ten  or  fifteen 
days  earlier  means  but  a  trifling  expense  to  the 
men  who  can  afford  to  own  a  big  yacht,  and  to 
the  small  ones  it  makes  none  whatever,  for  they 
are  nearly  all  afloat  before  May  20,  and  it  is 
better  to  take  one  day  off  in  that  month,  with 
the  assurance  of  a  good  race,  than  to  lose  two  in 
June,  with  perhaps  no  race  at  all.  Boston  yachts- 
men have  tried  the  experiment  and  they  find  it 
works  very  well.  Some  of  the  little  fellows  sail 
their  opening  races  in  April. 

Let  the  New  York,  Atlantic,  Seawanhaka, 
Larchmont  and  Corinthian  clubs  fi.x  the  dates 
of  their  annual  regattas  for  1891  twenty  days 
earlier  than  now,  and  the  smaller  clubs  would 
soon  fall  in  line.  The  question  of  extra  expense 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  early  re- 
sults obtained  by  which  to  gauge  new  boats,  and 
in  the  C(  oler  weather  of  May,  which  makes  the 
events  all  the  more  enjoyable,  both  for  crews 
and  spectators. 

A  good  deal  of  money  goes  to  Boston  to  build 
yachts.  That  doesn't  mean  that  we  can't 
build  yachts  here,  for  the  Constellation  and  Quick- 
step, Liris,  Gorilla  and  A'athleen,  all  of  them  last 
year's  boats,  upheld  the  reputation  of  Gotham's 
builders;  so  that  it  must  be  either  that  a  man 
saves  money  having  a  boat  built  "down  East" 
or  else  that  it  is  a  fad  which  is  growing  fashion- 
able. Plenty  of  small  craft  for  racing  purposes 
have  been  turned  out  by  local  builders,  and 
Brooklyn  as  usual  walks  off  with  the  honors, 
with  New  Jersey  next  and  New  York  last,  for 
beyond  a  couple  of  catboats  and  some  naphtha 
launches  the  only  boat  to  be  launched  from 
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Manhattan  Island  will  be  the  new  fifty-foot 
sloop  Ventura,  that  Henry  D.  Tiffany  is  building 
on  the  bank  of  the  Bronx  River,  at  West  Farms. 

If  some  impetus  is  not  given  to  schooner  rac- 
ing this  season  in  the  way  of  prizes  sport  in 
that  direction  will  soon  be  abandoned,  for  the 
disposition  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  staunch  advo- 
cates of  sails  as  a  motive  power  is  to  go  in 
for  steam  yachts,  while  the  men  who  don't  want 
to  know  anything  about  sails  and  ropes  are  in- 
vesting in  the  festive  naphtha  launch,  of  which 
there  is  a  big  crop  this  year. 

Great  things  are  expected  of  the  seventies, 
Titaiiia,  Katrina  and  Shamrock,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  a  sure  thing  that  Mr.  Iselin's  handsome  sloop 
will  be  the  winner  this  season.  Some  say  the 
Shamrock  will  not  be  in  it,  but  since  her  altera- 
tions that  is  a  very  open  question.  The  Katrina 
is  sure  to  be  very  fast. 

It  will  be  a  merry  marine  war  from  start  to 
finish  with  the  forties,  and  the  bonny  Alinerva 
may  find  her  match  when  the  Adams  boys  get 
their  new  Gossoon  in  fighting  trim,  and  when  the 
saucy  Liris,  with  her  English  racing  sails,  throws 
down  the  gauntlet. 

Now  that  His  Lordship  Dunraven  has  ex- 
pressed his  views  on  the  new  deed  of  gift,  and 
it  is  decided  that  we  are  to  have  no  race  for  the 
America  s  cup  this  year,  the  public  may  rest 
on  their  oars.  They  won't  be  satisfied,  how- 
ever, until  another  challenge  is  received,  and 
the  best  thing  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  can  do 
in  the  interest  of  international  yacht  racing 
is  to  modify  the  time  limit  and  dimension 
clauses  in  the  deed  of  gift ;  for  even  our  own 
yachtsmen  admit  that  the  deed  is  not  just  right, 
and  if  so,  why  not  make  it  right  while  there's 
a  chance?  We've  got  the  cup  yet,  and  we  can 
afford  to  make  some  concessions  and  still  hold 
it  with  a  new  boat.  Blue  Peter. 

* 
*  * 

A  PAYING  STROKE  AND  SYSTEM. 

The  outcome  of  the  recent  race  between  the 
Yale  University  eight  and  the  eight  of  the  Ata- 
lanta  Boat  Club  will  doubtless  settle,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  dispute  relative  to  the  superiority  of 
college  or  amateur  rowing.  The  race  was  the 
culmination  of  several  years'  talk,  and,  as  the 
result  seems  to  indicate,  of  considerable  bom- 
bast. The  average  amateur  has  had  no  little 
amusement  at  the  expense,  as  he  imagines,  of 
the  college  rowing  man,  on  account  of  his  ad- 
herence to  theories  and  principles  which  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  have  taught  are  correct 
and  which  practice  has  proven  to  be  worthy  of 
his  faith.  But  the  amateur  scorned  these  theo- 
ries and  rested  his  faith  on  the  belief  that  eight 
men  could  get  into  a  boat  and,  with  a  total 
disregard  of  so-called  "form"  but  by  pure 
"pulling  hard,"  could  easily  defeat  a  college 
eight,  not  only  for  a  short  spurt  but  even  for 
the  longer  distances  which  the  college  eights 
are  accustomed  to  row.  The  Yale-Atalanta 
race  gave  these  two  views  a  very  thorough  test. 
On  the  one  side  was  an  eight  aptly  described  by 
a  New  York  daily  as  "a  crew  of  youngsters 
trained  and  instructed  by  youngsters  just  grad- 
uated from  the  'varsity  eight;"  on  the  other 
side  was  an  eight  which  by  its  previously  un- 
broken list  of  victories  over  crews  of  its  own 
class  had  a  right  to  claim  the  title  of  the  fastest 
amateur  eight  in  the  country.    Only  one  condi- 


tion might  be  regarded  as  favoring  the  college 
eight,  namely,  that  of  the  distance,  four  miles  ; 
but  even  this  may  be  safely  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  from  the  very  start  the  Yale  crew  went 
ahead,  until  at  the  end  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
usual  distance  for  amateur  eights,  they  led  by 
about  four  lengths.  All  the  other  conditions 
were  against  the  college  crew,  for  in  the  first 
place  it  was  not  their  racing  season. 

College  crews  are,  as  a  rule,  trained  for  but 
one  race,  and  are  trained  and  coached  on  the 
principle  that  they  are  not  to  be  in  "  racing 
form  "  until  the  time  of  that  race,  a  principle 
which  the  ordinary  make-up  of  a  college  eight, 
composed  as  it  is  of  new  material  each  year, 
most  strongly  emphasizes.  So  the  college  crew 
at  the  time  of  that  race  did  not  represent  college 
rowing  in  its  highest  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  amateur  eight  was  ready  to  be- 
gin its  season  of  racing,  as  Memorial  Day 
usually  is  regarded  as  the  opening  of  the  row- 
ing season.  The  men  had  been  accustomed  to 
each  other's  style  of  rowing  by  several  successive 
years  of  practice  together,  and  the  strain  and 
excitement  of  a  race  were  n  othing  new  to  them. 
They  could  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  good 
type  of  the  so-called  amateur  crews.  As  the  two 
crews  came  into  position  at  the  starting  line 
the  differences  between  them  could  be  detected 
at  once,  and  were  such  as  to  leave  very  little 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  careful  observer  of 
rowing  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  struggle.  The 
college  crew,  even  in  that  partial  state  of  de- 
velopment, showed  as  a  compact  body  a  unity 
of  action  and  power  which  was  painfully  lack- 
ing in  the  amateur  crew. 

The  amateur  crew  beautifully  typified  the 
theory  of  "  individualism,"  for  the  lack  of  which 
a  prominent  authority  on  rowing  a  few  years 
ago  most  bitterly  assailed  college  crews.  The 
race  from  the  very  start  was  marked  by  a  steady 
increase  of  lead  on  the  part  of  the  college  eight. 
And  the  fact  that  the  Yale  crew  rowed  the  last 
two  miles  and  a  half  with  but  seven  men  in  the 
boat,  and  even  then  steadily  increased  their  lead, 
effectually  closes  every  avenue  of  escape  through 
the  method  of  the  excuses  so  common  after  a 
defeat.  The  race  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in 
the  amateurs'  own  expression — they  were  "out- 
classed." The  race,  while  technically  but  asingle 
victory  and  defeat,  is  capable  of  much  broader 
construction,  for  it  conclusively  demonstrates 
that  the  best  of  the  amateur  crews  cannot  even 
hold  their  own  against  the  college  eight,  and 
that  by  a  steadfast  devotion  to  carefully  studied 
and  practiced  theories  and  principles  the  college 
crews  have  fixed  upon  a  style  of  stroke  and  a 
system  of  rowing  which  not  only  gives  speed  to 
their  boat  but  enables  them  to  win  races. 

Frederic  A.  Stevenson. 

* 
*  * 

CANOEING. 

The  canoe  idea — economy,  entire  indepen- 
dence and  the  ability  to  go  anywhere — has 
taken  hold  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  sailing  larger  boats,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  bring  canoe  methods  in  build,  rig  and  hand- 
ling to  bear  on  boats  of  different  types  and 
of  much  larger  proportions.  The  St.  Law- 
rence skiff  is  really  a  big  canoe  and  the 
sailors  of  this  craft  are  but  just  beginning  to 
find  it  out.    Canoe  sailors  originally  borrowed 
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from  the  yachtsmen  their  rules  of  the  road  arid 
methods  of  sailing  races.  An  authority  said 
recently  that  the  yacht  rig  was  practically  a 
constant  quantity  and  was  not  likely  to  be  modi- 
fied in  tiie  near  future,  while  all  the  brain  work 
was  devoted  to  the  hull  lines,  which  are  as  vari- 
able as  one  can  imagine. 

In  canoeing  the  reverse  is  the  case  ;  according 
to  this  wiseacre  the  hull  is  practically  a  con- 
stant quantity  and  the  rig  variable.  The  canoe 
rig  is  certainly  affecting  that  of  much  larger 
boats,  both  in  the  line  of  speed  and  safety.  The 
comparatively  moderate  cost  of  canoe  sails  and 
gear  makes  it  possible  to  experiment  with  them 
to  an  unlimited  extent  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
best  practical  results.  When  good  results  are 
reached  and  facts  learned,  the  same  ideas  are 
applied  on  a  larger  scale,  and  it  is  thus  quite 
possible  to  conceive  that  canoe  sailing  will  have 
a  marked  effect  on  yacht  sailing  in  the  future, 
when  it  is  brought  down  to  an  exact  science. 
Many  things  about  boats  can  be  learned  by 
sailing  model  yachts. 

The  canoe,  however,  is  a  much  better  medium 
for  experiment  than  such  a  small  craft,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  sailed  by  a  man  in  the  boat  it- 
self, and  not  following  along  behind  in  another 
boat,  as  is  the  practice  in  model  yacht  sailing. 
The  canoe  experimenting  this  year  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  line  of  sa'ls,  as  the  canoeist  is  at 
pnesent  very  far  from  knowing  what  the  perfect 
sail  is,  even  in  theory.  The  sail  problem  would 
be  a  simple  one  to  solve  if  the  wind  always  blew 
at  the  same  rate.  It  is  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing and  decreasing  the  area  that  makes  the 
problem  so  complex.  A  perfect  balance  must 
be  kept  to  insure  a  fair  rate  of  speed.  The 
canoeist  cannot  carry  many  sails  with  him  ; 
three  is  about  the  limit,  two  being  set  at  any 
given  time. 

Few  yachts  are  so  rigged  that  the  balance  is 
as  perfect  in  all  stages  of  reefing  as  when  the 
entire  spread  is  set.  Then,  to  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty, when  a  change  of  area  is  made  necessary 
the  change  must  be  made  very  quickly,  whether 
the  canoe  is  racing  or  not.  A  reefed  sail  is  never 
as  effectual  as  a  full  sail  of  the  same  area.  It 
is  assured  that  much  valuable  information  will 
be  added  to  what  we  know  already  about  canoe 
sails  this  year,  as  a  very  large  fleet  of  splendid 
boats  is  ready  for  the  races,  on  which  almost 
every  conceivable  form  of  rig  has  been  put  by 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  sail 
when  at  home  under  various  conditions  of  wind 
and  water. 

The  boats  themselves  are  so  near  the  same 
standard  that  the  outcome  will  result  from  rig 
and  handling— the  latter  of  course  being  the 
greater  factor  always.  At  this  writing  no  ade- 
quate tests  have  been  made  and  probably  noth- 
ing very  definite  will  be  known  till  after  the  meet 
of  the  American  Canoe  Association  in  August. 

C.  B.  V.\u.K. 


CANADIAN  ROWING. 

The  rowing  season  of  Canada  is  now  in  full 
swing,  and  some  interesting  events  may  be 
looked  forward  to  at  the  coming  regattas.  In 
Canada  rowing  prospects  are  very  good.  The 
eleventh  annual  regatta  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 


ciation of  Amateur  Oarsmen  is  to  be  held  this 
year  near  Montreal,  and  will  be  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Lachine  Boating  Club.  The  date 
has  been  fixed  for  August  6,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
a  number  of  American  crews  who  intend  par- 
ticipating in  the  regatta  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion at  Lake  Quinsigamond  on  August  12  and 
13  will  take  the  Canadian  meeting  in.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  be  one  of  the  largest  gath- 
erings of  amateur  oarsmen  ever  seen  in  the 
Dominion. 

Crews  from  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Syr- 
acuse and  Albany  will  be  there,  and  it  is  also 
thought  likely  that  the  Harlem  River  Regatta 
Association  will  have  a  crew  to  represent  them. 
The  home  club — the  Lachine  B.  C. — have  a 
strong  junior  four  in  Tom  Stewart,  J.  K.  Bruce, 
C.  E.  Howard  and  Charley  Gwilt,  stroke.  The 
senior  four  of  the  club  has  not  yet  been  chosen, 
but  A.  E.  Nash  will  stroke  them.  The  Grand 
Trunk  B.  C.  will  probably  turn  out  a  good  crew. 
The  Toronto  clubs  are  sure  to  be  well  represented. 
The  Torontos  have  a  very  strong  four,  with 
Wright  as  stroke  and  the  Thompson  brothers 
in  the  body  of  the  boat  ;  no  one  has  yet  been 
fixed  on  to  pull  the  bow  oar.  The  Argonauts, 
of  Toronto,  are  also  certain  to  have  a  good  four. 

The  Winnipeg  crew,  which  carried  all  before 
them  last  season,  are  not  likely  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance on  the  watery  warpath  this  year,  but 
the  Nautilus  four  of  Hamilton  will  make 
things  hot  for  all  comers  wherever  they  meet 
them.  The  Oltawas,  with  P.  D.  Ross  as 
stroke,  are  sure  to  make  a  good  race  of  it,  if  they 
do  not  win.  Without  doubt  the  strongest  crew 
in  Canada  is  that  of  the  Nautilus  Club,  of  Ham- 
ilton, with  the  brothers  Donahue  in  it.  Last 
year  D.  Donahue  won  the  senior  single  cham- 
pionship of  America  on  August  9,  at  Pullman, 
111.,  and  from  all  accounts  he  is  able  to  repeat 
this  feat  again.  The  Donahue  brothers  will 
make  a  most  formidable  if  not  invincible  pair 
wherever  they  row. 

The  course  at  Lachine  is  a  nice  mile  and  a 
half  straight,  and  is  the  one  over  which  Hanlan 
defeated  Courtney  in  1878.  As  the  champion- 
ship of  the  C.  A.  A.  O.  is  looked  upon  as  an 
honor  well  worth  winning,  the  regatta  at 
Lachine  on  August  9  is  certain  to  be  well  at- 
tended by  rowing  men.       T.  S.  Blackwell. 

* 
*  * 

PUBLIC   OPINION    AND    HIGHWAY  IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 

The  defeat  of  the  Richardson  highway  im- 
provement bill  in  New  York  and  the  backsets 
that  the  movement  has  suffered  recently  in  other 
States  forcibly  illustrate  the  old  proverb  that 
you  may  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  can't 
make  him  d-ink.  As  to  the  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  securing  favorable  legislation  in  this 
direction,  none  are  better  informed  than  those 
who  have  been  pushing  the  measures,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  all  the  causes  of 
the  slow  progress  that  has  been  made  are  not 
fully  appreciated.  The  agricultural  argument 
in  favor  of  improved  highways  is  a  strong  one, 
yet  the  farmers  who  represent  the  agricultural 
argument  are  no  help  to  the  movement,  if  in- 
deed in  localities  they  are  not  a  positive  drag. 
The  average  American  farmer  is  against  exten- 
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sive  public  improvements,  because  he  pays 
higher  taxes  ;  and  while  he  is  willing  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  a  good  many  dollars  a  year  from  in- 
jury to  his  farm  implements,  caused  by  his  own 
neglect  and  careless  habits,  he  will  fight  even  a 
few  dollars  increase  in  his  taxes,  though  his 
farm  property  may  be  considerably  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  improvements  it  represents. 

The  agricultural  argument  is  worked  for  all 
it  is  worth,  but  the  farmer  does  not  present  it 
or  even  present  himself  to  back  it.  And  when 
he  learns  that  riders  of  the  bicycle  are  largely 
interested  in  the  highway  movement  all  his 
prejudices  are  aroused,  and  what  support  he 
might  be  able  to  give  becomes  positive  opposi- 
tion. Public  opinion  is  a  powerful  lever. 
Agitation  of  the  highway  question  during  the 
last  three  years  has  produced  certain  results,  as 
any  constant  reader  of  the  agricultural  press 
will  appreciate.  It  was  urged  by  Outing  five 
years  ago  or  more  that  when  this  work  was  be- 
gun the  bicycle  should  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground— that  the  growth  of  public  opinion  be 
not  checked  by  foolish  prejudice.  The  force  of 
this  idea  has  lost  nothing  in  the  half  decade, 
and  if  the  situation  at  the  present  time  points 
to  any  one  special  line  of  action  to  bring  about 
speedily  the  desired  end  it  is  to  the  creation  of 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  general  improve- 
ment of  highways,  not  in  two  or  three  States, 
but  throughout  the  country. 

There  is  one  powerful  means,  could  it  be  in- 
voked, which  would  go  far  toward  helping  to 
make  public  opinion  in  this  matter.  The  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country  at  the  national 
capital  were  never  in  better  hands  than  during 
the  present  administration,  and  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  never  had  a  better  friend  than 
Secretary  Rusk,  or  "  Uncle  Jerry,"  as  many  de- 
light to  call  him.  We  are  informed  that  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
annually  circulated  among  farmers,  represent- 
ing several  million  readers.  Why  not  interest 
this  influential  department  in  the  highway  ques- 
tion ?  Even_  the  publication  in  its  annual  re- 
port of  a  carefully  prepared  and  authoritative 
article,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  better 
highways,  with  details  as  to  cost,  best  methods 
of  building  and  maintaining,  as  well  as  a  show- 
ing of  the  actual  losses  to  farmers  by  the  pres- 
ent system,  would  go  far  in  the  molding  of 
public  opinion.  The  best  man  to  write  this 
paper  is  Colonel  Pope,  who  has  done  already  so 
much  toward  effecting  these  improvements.  He 
should  therefore  be  invoked  by  "  Uncle  Jerry  " 
to  contribute  such  a  paper  as  he  thinks  the  case 
calls  for.  The  newspaper  art  cle  must  be  brief  ; 
the  newspaper  is  usually  read  and  destroyed, 
and  its  influence  is  therefore  restricted.  A 
single  authoritative  publication  by  the  Govern- 
ment, preserved  in  a  bound  volume  so  widely 
distributed  as  this  report,  would  unquestion- 
ably do  more  toward  enlightening  farmers  on 
this  subject  of  better  roads  than  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  last  two  years. 

C.  R.  Dodge. 

* 
*  * 

THE  CAMERA   IN  CAMP. 

It  does  not  require  an  unusually  active  imag- 
ination to  enable  one  easily  to  understand  how 


the  camera  in  camp  may  greatly  add  to  the 
pleasures  of  an  outing. 

Many  peculiarly  attractive  pictures  are  to  be 
found  in  the  woods  and  grow  out  of  camp  life 
there,  beside  the  interesting  and  often  unique 
photographs  which  one  may  obtain  of  living 
game. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  picturesque  camp  it- 
self, which,  of  course,  must  be  photographed, 
and  then  the  individuals  composing  the  party, 
either  in  a  group  before  the  camp  or  m  charac- 
teristic attitudes  of  camp  life  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  There  are  innumerable  pictures  that 
are  suggested  by  this  grouping,  impossible  any- 
where else.  I  well  remem  er  one  of  two  guides 
which  we  made  in  the  White  Mountains  ;  it 
was  entitled  "To  the  Death,"  and  depicted  a 
couple  of  stalwart  fellows  stripped  to  the  waist 
and  engaged  in  a  deadly  contest  with  the  bowie 
knife.  Such  pictures  will  constantly  suggest 
themselves,  and  one  may  fill  a  fairly  large  port- 
folio with  attractive  photographs  without  going 
away  from  the  camp. 

But  the  surroundings  and  picturesque  bits  of 
natural  landscape  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  camp  are  also  worth  photographing.  Few 
camps  are  located  so  unfortunately  that  not  a 
few  pictorial  scenes  are  to  be  found  in  their 
neighborhood.  Then  the  result  of  a  day's  fish- 
ing or  hunting  always  appeals  irresistibly  to 
the  photographer.  A  fish  story  cannot  be 
doubted  when  illustrated  by  a  photograph  of 
the  catch  with  a  yardstick  introduced  into  the 
scene.  The  camera  will  not  lie,  though  some- 
times it  may  pervert  the  truth  to  a  slight  de- 
gree. The  stories  which  it  tells  are  always  im- 
plicitly relied  upon. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  camera  and  plates  best 
suited  for  work  in  camp.  The  apparatus  need 
not  be  large  or  heavy.  A  camera  making  pic- 
tures 4x5  inches  in  size  will  answer  very  well 
and  add  very  slightly  to  the  weight  or  bulk  of 
the  impedimenta.  An  excellent  camera  for  this 
purpose  is  made  of  pine,  which,  though  a  very 
light  wood,  has  proved  itself  entirely  suitable 
for  landscape  cameras.  The  tripod  may  be  of 
the  folding  sort,  and  a  roll  holder  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  camera  for  carrying  films  in  place 
of  the  bulkier  plate  holders  with  their  heavy  and 
easily  broken  glass  plates. 

The  lens  should  be  a  quick  working  one,  as 
most  of  the  views  will  be  made  in  the  woods, 
where  at  best  rather  long  exposures  are  required. 
But  let  not  the  amateur  select  too  sensitive 
plates  for  this  purpose.  They  are  rarely  so  ef- 
fective, even  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  as  those 
of  moderate  sensitiveness,  and  when  used  by 
the  beginner  greatly  increase  the  chances  of 
failure. 

A  good  outfit,  complete  for  photographing  in 
the  woods,  including  a  roll  holder  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  films  for  one  outing,  should  not 
cost  more  than  $40.  A  cheaper  one,  every  whit 
as  good,  with  the  exception  of  the  lens,  can  be 
bought  for  half  that  money. 

With  such  an  outfit  the  camper  will  be  enabled 
to  augment  the  pleasures  of  an  outing  in  the 
woods  to  a  very  great  degree.  The  camera  is  a 
fitting  companion  to  the  rod  and  gun  and  always 
proves  itself  their  equal  in  its  capacity  for  mak- 
ing sport.  It  moreover  enables  one  to  make  a 
complete  record  of  a  trip  from  beginning  to  end, 
a  record  which  will  grow  more  valuable  and  de- 
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lightful  as  time  goes  on.  Let  the  readers  of 
•Ol'TING,  therefore,  when  making  up  their  out- 
fits for  fall  excursions  not  forget  to  include  a 
camera  with  the  other  things  which  they  shall 
carry  into  camp.         W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

* 
*  * 

BASEBALL. 

The  National  League  championship  season  of 
l8go  bids  fair  to  be  marked  by  a  series  of  many 
interesting  contests,  the  eight  clubs  proving  to 
be  more  evenly  matched  in  playing  strength 
than  was  anticipated.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  the  Brooklyn  Club,  with  its  trained  team, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  winning  the  League 
pennant  in  1890  ;  but  the  season's  campaign 
during  April  and  May,  up  to  the  middle  of  May, 
showed  pretty  conclusively  that  this  expectation 
was  not  likely  to  be  realized,  as  Philadelphia 
has  shown  up  surprisingly  strong,  while  the 
Boston  and  Chicago  clubs,  too,  have  presented 
good  teams  in  the  field.  Up  to  May  15  the  rec- 
ord showed  the  eight  League  clubs  occupying 
the  following  relative  positions  in  the  pennant 
race  : 


Per 

Won. 

Lost. 

cent. 

.     .     .     .  12 

5 

.706 

.    .    .    .  8 

6 

•571 

.    .    .    .  8 

7 

•  533 

.    .    .    .  9 

8 

•529 

.    .    .    .  6 

7 

.462 

.    .    .    .  7 

9 

■43S 

.    .    .    .  7 

10 

.412 

....-] 

II 

.389 

The  home-and-home  games  campaign  of 
April  and  May,  ended  on  May  14,  and  on  the 
15th  the  West  and  East  campaign  began,  the 
Cleveland  club  playing  in  New  York,  the  Pitts- 
burgh in  Brooklyn,  the  Chicagos  in  Boston, 
and  the  Cincinnatis  in  Philadelphia.  After  the 
April  games  the  Boston  team  became  disabled, 
they  losing  the  services  temporarily  of  their 
most  noted  pitcher,  Clarkson,  and  of  catcher 
Ganzell,  third  baseman  Lane  and  outfielder 
Donavan,  and  yet  despite  of  this  drawback  they 
held  their  own. 

The  New  York  team  opened  the  season  with 
an  experimental  team  of  veterans  and  colts 
mixed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  May 
that  they  got  down  to  the  work  the  new  team  is 
capable  of,  and  then  they  did  finely  in  an  excep- 
tional contest  of  thirteen  innings  in  wnich  the 
single  run  which  won  the  game  was  not  made 
until  the  last  inning.  The  pitching  of  Rusie,  of 
New  York,  and  Nichols,  of  Boston,  in  this  con- 
test was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  skillful  stra- 
tegy, and  it  will  go  down  as  the  best  on  rec- 
ord in  that  respect,  while  the  game  stands 
next  to  that  of  the  Harvard-Manchester  game  in 
May,  1877,  in  regard  to  the  score  of  twelve  in- 
nings without  a  run  being  scored  on  either  side. 

The  Brooklyn  team  did  not  get  well  into  its 
work  until  May,  while  the  Philadelphians  occu- 
pied the  lead  in  the  race  from  the  start.  Chicago 
led  the  Western  quartette  of  League  clubs,  while 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  teams  did  not  play 
up  to  the  required  standard.  Cincinnati,  too,  did 
not  meet  with  as  much  success  as  the  new 
League  team  as  Brooklyn  did.  The  character 
of  the  League  games  was  such  as  to  show  some 
excellent  fielding  and  effective  pitching,  one  of 
the  games  of   the  home-and-home  campaign 


being  marked  by  "Chicago"  scores,  in  which 
one  side  failed  to  get  in  a  single  run. 

In  the  Brotherhood  arena,  the  opening  games 
showed  better  figures  in  the  way  of  the  attend- 
ance than  the  League  clubs  had  ,  but  the  large 
crowds  of  April  were  materially  lessened  in  May. 
The  lively  ball  used  by  the  Brotherhood  clubs  led 
to  a  majority  of  their  games  being  marked  by 
double  figure  scores  and  plenty  a;  fielding  errors. 


Up  to  May  15  these  eight  club: 

s  occu 

pied  the  fol- 

lowing  relative  positions: 

Per 

Won. 

Lost.  cent. 

10 

4  .714 

12 

6  .667 

9 

8  .529 

7 

7  -500 

•  7 

8  .467 

Buffalo  

5 

7  -417 

.  5 

8  .385 

6 

II  -353 

A  feature  of  the  opening  campaign  was  the 
unexpectedly  bad  showing  made  by  the  New 
York  club,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  record  of 
eleven  defeats  out  of  seventeen  games  up  to 
May  15.  The  Chicago  and  Boston  clubs  are 
plainly  among  the  strongest  of  the  teams,  with 
the  Brooklyns  and  Philadelphias  on  the  list  of 
the  quartette  of  leaders.  A  drawback  to  their 
success  has  been  the  discreditable  "kicking" 
against  the  decisions  of  their  umpires  which 
has  been  indulged  in. 

The  American  Association  clubs,  up  to  May 
15,  occupied  the  following  relative  positions  in 
their  pennant  race  :  Per 

W on.     Lost.  cent. 


•  14 

5 

•737 

12 

5 

.706 

10 

8 

•556 

10 

8 

.556 

8 

9 

.471 

8 

II 

.421 

7 

II 

•389 

•  3 

15 

.167 

Unexpected    strength  has 

been 

shown  by 

Louisville  and  St.  Louis  in 

the  West 

and  by 

Rochester  in  the  East. 

In  the  Atlantic  arena  the 

record 

to 

May  15 

stood  as  follows : 

\Per 

Won. 

Lost.  cent. 

12 

2 

.857 

•  9 

7 

.563 

9 

7 

.563 

8 

7 

•  533 

7 

3 

.467 

•  7 

8 

.467 

6 

7 

.462 

2 

14 

.125 

In  the  Western  Association  Denver,  Des 
Moines  and  Kansas  City  occupied  the  leading 
positions,  and  Detroit  led  in  the  International 
Association.  Henry  Chadwick. 

* 
*  « 

Charles  G.  Psotta,  ex-champion  amateur 
sculler  of  America,  representing  the  Athletic 
Club  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy,  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, make  another  efifort  to  win  the  Diamond 
Sculls  prize  at  the  coming  Henley  regatta.  We 
hope  he  will  not  receive  any  setback  through  ill- 
ness, as  was  the  case  last  year  in  England,  so 
that  he  may  have  a  more  favorable  opportunity 
of  contesting  the  representative  sculling  abilities 
of  our  English  brethren. 


Perhaps  none  of  the  papers  read  at  the  work- 
ing girls'  convention  held  in  New  York  city 
a  few  weeks  past  excited  such  widespread 
interest  as  Miss  Potter's  admirable  report  and 
address  on  "Summer  Vacations  and  Holiday 
House."  In  the  summer  of  1888  this  ener- 
getic young  woman  devoted  her  whole  time 
and  attention  to  the  careful  building  up  and 
nurturing  of  a  noble  experiment.  The  project 
was  furthered  by  the  willing  co-operation  of  the 
leaders  and  members  of  Miss  Dodge's  Club,  and 
so  Holiday  House,  a  roomy  old  mansion  at 
Miller's  Place,  L.  I.,  was  chosen  as  the  home  for 
this  summer  club.  Here  Miss  Potter  spends 
many  weeks  of  each  season,  superintending  and 
encouraging  the  directoresses  in  the  labor  of 
receiving  and  providing  for  any  number  of  tired 
girl  boarders  who  wish  to  spend  their  Sundays 
by  the  seashore  and  among  the  green  fields  near 
Holiday  House. 

The  successful  establishment  of  this  summer 
home  is  a  cause  for  honest  congratulation,  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  gives  practical  demon- 
stration of  what  women  of  wealth  and  leisure 
are  able  to  do  for  their  helpless  but  hard  work- 
ing sisters.  More  than  all  is  to  be  commended 
the  thorough  business  principles  on  which  the 
whole  plan  is  based,  for  Holiday  House  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  a  delightful  women's  hotel, 
where  the  question  of  profit  on  output  is  not 
considered. 

Therefore,  hundreds  who  would  otherwise  be 
forced  to  spend  their  brief  vacations  in  the  city, 
or  to  mingle  with  the  rough  crowds  at  cheap 
resorts,  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  hospitalities 
of  "  Holiday  House."  Yet  there  still  remains 
many  a  woman  to  whom  the  very  moderate 
charges  at  this  house  are  prohibitive,  and  she 
is  forced  to  give  up  her  dreams  of  even  a  day's 
vacation  in  the  country.  To  this  class,  there- 
fore, should  we  turn  our  attention,  and  as  far 
as  lies  within  our  power  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stay-at-homes.  Why  should  not  the 
shop  girls  be  allowed  a  few  high  stools  during  at 
least  two  of  the  hot  months  when  business  is 
dull  ?  Why  cannot  earlier  hours  of  release 
from  work  be  granted  the  factory  girls  ?  The 
Ladies  Pictorial  advances  an  idea  that,  well 
worked  up,  should  find  instant  favor  among 
those  too  busy  or  too  straitened  in  circum- 
stances to  indulge  themselves  in  the  luxury  of  a 
day  out  of  town  in  a  woman's  boarding  house. 
The  plan  is  to  form  walking  clubs  among  work- 
ing women.    Then  when  steam  engines  fail 


and  no  vehicles  are  to  be  had  the  energetic 
woman  can  pack  her  knapsack  and,  stick  in 
hand,  trust  to  the  strength  of  her  nether  limbs 
to  carry  her  from  the  hot  city  to  the  sunny 
green  fields  and  cool  forest  glades  of  the  coun- 
try at  absolutely  no  expense. 


The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  has  decided 
upon  a  lacrosse  championship  for  both  the  East 
and  West.  All  teams  must  be  composed  of 
amateurs  and  actual  members  of  some  recog- 
nized athletic  club. 

Entries  may  be  made  with  the  understanding 
that  a  schedule  of  lacrosse  games  will  be  played 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  following  the 
initial  game,  which  will  be  played  on  Saturday, 
August  2,  during  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber, to  be  composed  of  teams  in  and  about  New 
York  city,  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  in  and 
about  Washington,  in  and  about  Boston,  in  and 
about  Chicago,  in  and  about  St.  Louis  and  in 
and  about  Detroit. 

The  winners  of  the  scheduled  series  of  games 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington, or  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  played, 
will  play  a  series  of  three  or  five  games  for  the 
Eastern  lacrosse  championships,  at  such  dates 
and  places  in  September  as  may  hereafter  be 
determined.  So,  likewise,  will  the  Western 
amateur  lacrosse  championships  be  decided  by 
winners  of  the  Detroit,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
series  of  games,  or  such  of  them  as  may  be 
played. 

Teams  winning  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
amateur  lacrosse  championships  will  be  called 
upon  to  compete  for  the  amateur  lacrosse  cham- 
pionship of  the  United  States,  at  such  dates  and 
places  in  October  as  may  be  hereafter  deter- 
mined. 

Pennants  will  be  awarded  the  Eastern  and 
Western  champion  teams,  and  a  silver  trophy 
goes  to  the  winners  of  the  lacrosse  championship 
of  the  United  States.  This,  however,  will  not 
be  held  by  the  winning  team,  but  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  victors  of  each  year. 


A  New  York  syndicate  to  buy  and  set  apart  a 
game  preserve  of  100,000  acres  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  has  been  formed.  This  scheme  comprises 
the  property  of  the  Anton  Blake  estate  in  Ham- 
ilton and  Herkimer  counties.  The  new  associa- 
tion is  to  be  called  the  Adirondack  Club.  The 
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membership  is  limited  to  500,  and  each  share  is 
placed  at  $1,000.  It  has  been  decided  that  no 
member  can  hold  more  than  ten  shares,  and 
each  share  is  entitled  to  a  2-acre  plot  for  a  build- 
ing site  on  the  shores  of  Jock's  Lake,  so  that  a 
man  with  ten  shares  would  be  entitled  to  a  20- 
acre  building  plot.  These  plots  will  be  deeded 
to  the  holders  in  fee  simple.  The  rest  of  the 
tract  will  be  held  jointly,  and  hunting  and  fish- 
ing rights  go  with  each  share,  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  club  and  the  State  laws.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  the  100,000  acres  100,000,000 
feet  of  logs  can  be  removed  with  advantage  to 
the  preserve  every  year  for  ten  years.  Handled 
as  European  forests  are,  the  preserve  would 
form  a  perpetual  source  of  income,  while  always 
improving  in  value. 


The  new  rules  of  the  concourse  races  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Homing  Pigeon  Fan- 
ciers will  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  dissat- 
isfaction that  has  existed  under  the  old  methods 
employed  by  many  designing  fanciers,  when  a 
man  who  flew  his  birds,  taking  his  chances  as 
they  came,  was  left  far  behind,  while  the  fancier 
who  picked  out  fine  weather  and  favorable 
winds  was  able  to  record  his  birds  for  diplomas 
or  prizes  with  hardly  any  competition  to  speak 
of.  The  new  methods  proposed  under  concourse 
rules  are,  briefly  :  First,  that  all  birds  belong- 
ing to  Federation  members  residing  in  districts 
embracing  about  100  miles  shall  be  flown  on 
the  same  day.  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
will  form  one  district  ;  New  York,  Newark  and 
vicinity  another,  the  two  districts  liberating 
their  birds  on  the  same  day.  Another  section 
would  have  Boston  as  its  centre,  another  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  another  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

* 
*  * 

Thomas  G.  St.\cy,  writing  from  Rome,  says  : 
"  I  witnessed  two  teams  composed  of  monks, 
and,  what  was  more  surprising,  they  played  the 
game  well  and  according  to  the  rules  of  i88g, 
using  the  league  ball  and  the  best  of  bats,  masks 
and  breast  protectors.  The  monks  were  attired 
in  their  official  robe,  long  flowing  black  gown,  a 
broad  red  ribbon  tied  around  the  waist  and 
hanging  down  on  one  side,  and  black,  broad- 
rimmed  felt  hats.  Such  an  outfit  is  not  very 
well  adapted  for  a  baseball  uniform,  still  the 
monks  played  a  fairly  good  game.  The  catch- 
ing was  especially  good.  Long  flies  were  al- 
most sure  to  be  gathered  in  by  the  outfielders, 
but  grounders  invariably  went  through  the  in- 
fielders,  who  would  then  gather  up  their  long 
robes  and  scamper  after  the  ball." 


The  Virginia  Sporting  and  Athletic  Club  has 
been  incorporated  and  purposes  to  have  the 
largest  and  grandest  sporting  resort  in  the 
United  States.  The  option  on  5,000  acres  of  land 
located  between  Norfolk  and  Virginia  Beach  has 
been  secured  on  which  to  construct  club  houses, 
stables,  kennels,  pens,  race  tracks  and  gymna- 
siums. It  is  estimated  that  over  $100,000  will 
be  spent  on  the  grounds  and  plant  alone. 


There  is  now  building  at  Bath,  Me.,  a 
schooner  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edward  Bur- 
gess which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable cruising  boats  ever  designed.  The 
owner  is  Mr.  George  Trotter,  of  New  York,  and 
his  desire  has  been  to  secure  a  cruising  schooner 
fit  for  anything.  To  this  end  Mr.  Burgess  has 
designed  a  boat  108  feet  over  all,  86  feet  water 
line,  21  feet  9  inches  beam  and  13  feet  draught, 
and  has  given  her  a  powerful  body  and  easy 
lines  forward  and  aft,  which  promise  no  little 
speed  as  well  as  the  best  weatherly  qualities. 
In  her  interior  arrangements  the  boat  is  to  be 
unusually  complete,  so  that  long  voyages  may 
be  made  with  little  sacrifice  of  comfort. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Williamson,  president  of  the  Victoria 
league  of  baseball  clubs  in  Australia,  says  that 
baseball  in  the  Antipodes  will  be  a  go,  "  but  it  will 
take  time  to  popularize  it.  At  present  a  league 
of  nine  clubs,  composed  mostly  of  the  cricket 
players  of  the  country,  have  taken  to  the  game. 
The  contests  are  exciting  and  the  scores  are 
kept  pretty  well  down  for  beginners.  In  catch- 
ers we  are  well  fixed,  as  we  have  some  excellent 
wicket  keepers,  and  they  possess  all  the  qualifi- 
cations for  good  backstops.  Our  pitchers  have 
the  delivery  all  right,  but  have  not  mastered  the 
curve  ball  yet.  I  hardly  think  professional 
baseball  would  pay,  but  among  the  amateurs  it 
promises  to  be  popular." 


On  the  Fishkill  Mountains,  opposite  New- 
burgh,  is  a  freak  of  nature  that  rivals  the 
"Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross"  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  effect  has 
not  been  noticed  until  recently.  From  one  par- 
ticularly favorable  position  in  Newburgh,  when- 
ever there  is  a  light  fall  of  snow,  one  can  see  in 
the  valley  between  the  North  and  South  Bea- 
cons, made  famous  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
a  most  perfect  and  symmetrical  cross,  formed 
by  the  snow  settling  in  a  cross-shaped  de- 
pression. 


Superintendent  Fred.  Mather,  of  the  New- 
York  State  Fishery  Commission,  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  re- 
turned to  him  the  sword  he  was  compelled  to 
surrender  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1864,  while  in 
command  of  Company  L,  Seventh  Regiment, 
New  York  Heavy  Artillery.  The  sword  was 
surrendered  to  Captain  Brewster,  Tenth  Ala- 
bama, in  whose  possession  it  remained  until  his 
death,  when  it  was  returned  to  its  original 
owner. 


A  New  Yorker  has  invented  and  is  selling 
novel  suits  for  duck  hunters.  The  suits  are 
made  of  dried  grass  in  the  form  of  a  hood  and 
long  cape.  They  completely  envelop  the  form 
and  make  a  man  look  like  a  haystack,  but  his 
arms  are  free  to  handle  his  gun,  and  it  is  said 
the  most  wary  duck  will  approach  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  wearer. 
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OUTING  FOR  JULY. 


TALKS  WITH  THE  TYRO. 

HERE  are  only  two 
kinds  of  matches 
fit  for  outing 
purposes  —  the 
fusee  wind 
match,  which, 
however,  strikes 
only  on  its  box 
and  is  rather 
expensive  for 
general  use,  and 
the  common, 
old-fas  hioned 
cheap  sulphur 
match  of  any 
color  These  do 
not  blow  out  as 
easily  as  the  par- 
lor brands,  are  very  safe 
compared  with  other  sorts 
and  less  likely  to  spoil 
from  wear  or  dampness. 

* 
*  * 

A  HALF  dozen  rubber  bands  are  handy  things 
to  have  with  you  when  you  start  out  to  whip  a 
stream  and  leave  your  rod  case  behind.  The 
bands  are  easily  carried  and  serve  nicely  to  hold 
your  rod  joints  together  when  your  day's  sport 
is  over  and  the  rod  is  taken  apart.  String  does 
not  answer  the  purpose  as  well  and  a  case  is  in 
the  way.  You  certainly  need  something  to  hold 
the  joints  together  if  you  have  any  walking  to 
do,  unless  you  wish  to  have  them  spreading  out 
and  calling  for  your  constant  attention. 


Always  remove  your  boots  or  shoes  from 
your  feet  when  you  are  about  to  go  to  sleep. 
Your  feet  will  be  warmer  without  the  leather 
when  not  exercising.  My  spaniel  dog  is  trained 
to  sleep  close  to  my  feet  when  spending  a  night 
in  the  duck  boat,  and  I  find  him  an  excellent 
warming  pan. 

* 

*  * 

A  WELL-MADE  fly  book  is  of  great  service.  To 
those  who  have  carried  flies  in  a  box  or  any- 
thing but  a  well-made  book  this  is  well  known. 
A  few  favorite  flies  may  be  stuck  in  your  hat, 
but  when  one  is  obliged  to  constantly  handle 
his  entire  supply  the  fly  book  is  the  only  proper 
thing  to  keep  them  in. 

* 

*  * 

When  angling  in  a  boat  on  fresh  water  keep 
quiet  ;  avoid  throwing  things  heavily  on  the 
boat  bottom  or  stepping  heavily  about  and  talk- 
ing loudly.  When  fishing  in  a  boat  on  the  sea 
make  as  much  noise  as  you  like. 

* 

*  * 

Wear  old  clothing  when  boat  fishing,  for  the 
work  is  sure  to  soil  everything  in  the  boat. 
Have  a  cushion  to  sit  on  by  all  means,  and  take 
good  care  you  have  two  towels  with  you,  one  to 
wipe  your  hands  on  while  fishing,  and  the  other 
to  dry  your  hands  and  face  with  after  the  wash 
you  give  yourself  when  the  day  is  over. 

* 

*  * 

To  clean  brass  shells,  immerse  them  in  vine- 
gar.   There  are  many  other  liquids — a  weak 


solution  of  oxalic  acid,  for  instance — that  are 
used,  but  vinegar  is  a  simple  one  and  always 
handy.  Never  clean  the  inside  of  the  shells,  or 
at  least  do  not  polish  the  inside,  for  it  will  inter- 
fere with  the  firm  holding  of  the  wads. 


When  two  persons  are  out  hunting  it  happens 
most  of  the  time — especially  in  the  woods  on  the 
way  to  and  from  the  hunting  ground — that  they 
walk  Indian  file  ;  that  is,  one  after  the  other.  If 
you  happen  to  be  in  the  lead,  my  young  friend, 
make  it  a  practice  to  carry  your  gun  with  its 
muzzle  down  and  its  butt  piece  under  your  arm  ; 
and  should  you  be  the  follower,  have  it  over 
your  shoulder.  Then  you  are  both  safe.  At  all 
times  and  in  all  places  keep  the  gun  muzzle  away 
from  humanity  in  general,  whether  the  gun  be 
loaded  or  unloaded.  There  is  no  excuse  in  the 
plea  that  persons  will  get  in  front  of  your  gun 
or  that  you  didn't  know  the  gun  was  oaded.  It 
is  your  duty  as  a  sportsman  and  as  a  man  to 
keep  the  muzzle  away,  no  matter  what  other 
persons  do  and  no  matter  what  condition  your 
gun  is  in.  The  law  does  not  read  that  a  loaded 
gun  shall  not  be  pointed  at  a  person  ;  it  simply 
says  a  gun  shall  not  be  pointed.  You  can 
always  easily  distinguish  the  tyro  gun  handler 
from  the  practical  sportsman  by  observing  the 
way  the  gun  is  handled.  A  genuine  sportsman 
never  kills  anybody  or  anything  by  accident, 
and  he  looks  upon  the  careless  handler  of  fire- 
arms with  the  same  contempt  shown  to  the  pro- 
fessional market-supplying  pot  hunter. 


When  purchasing  a  gun,  a  rod  or  any  shoot- 
ing and  angling  material,  buy  the  best,  for  it  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Obtain  only  that 
which  is  useful,  and  purchase  nothing  because 
it  is  cheap  or  pretty.  A  good  gun  or  rod  is  hard 
to  break,  compared  with  cheap  goods,  and  when 
they  do  get  out  •  of  order  they  are  easily  re- 
paired. A  cheap  thing  never  is.  Instead  of 
constantly  buying  cheap  articles  and  breaking 
them,  buy  one  good  thing  at  first.  Besides  be- 
ing less  expensive  they  are  more  remunerative 
— because  you  become  used  to  the  handling  of 
the  same  article — more  safe,  easier  taken  care  of, 
and  always  look  better  and  make  you  appear 
more  substantial  and  sportsman-like.  To  say 
buy  the  best  is  not  grand  advice  for  the  tyro  ; 
every  dealer  will  claim  his  goods  the  best,  of 
course.  However,  a  beginner  can  get  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  gun  or  rod  he  wants  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  immense  catalogues  now 
issued  by  the  leading  dealers  ;  and,  better  still, 
by  applying  to  someone  he  can  trust  and  who  is 
known  to  be  a  practical  handler  of  these  things 
— not  behind  a  counter,  but  in  the  field. 

* 
*  * 

If  you  should  get  your  feet  wet  never  fear 
any  bad  result  beyond  the  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing. There  is  no  danger  beyond  that,  unless 
you  sit  quite  still  or  fall  asleep.  You  can  never 
take  cold  from  wet  feet  if  you  walk  and  keep  up 
an  exercise  until  you  obtain  dry  material.  If 
the  water  is  salt  water  there  can  be  no  danger, 
even  if  you  should  keep  the  wet  shoes  on  and 
not  exercise.  Never  put  on  wet  shoes,  socks  or 
any  damp  garment.    There  danger  lurks. 

Charles  Barker  Bradford. 


"  The  Rose  of  Flame  "  was  the  first  effort  of 
a  young  Long  Island  authoress,  Miss  Anne 
Rives  Aldrich,  to  attract  widespread  attention, 
"owing  to  its  erotic  tendency,"  so  the  the  caus- 
tic critics  said.  But  nothing  daunted  by  these 
unkind  opinions,  Miss  Aldrich,  who  evidently 
believes  herself  filled  with  the  spirit  of  true 
poesy  and  prose,  has  given  to  the  world  what 
she  modestly  calls  a  "loving,  reverent  study  of 
poor  human  nature,"  with  the  somewhat  ambig- 
uous title  of  "The  Feet  of  Love."  It  is  of  medi- 
ocre merit,  neither  very  good  nor  yet  very  bad, 
and,  despite  the  severe  remarks  of  the  critic  con- 
cerning "  The  Rose  of  Flame,"  it  seems  to  be  a 
book  that  can  be  read  by  young  people  with  far 
less  injury  to  their  minds  and  morals  than  the 
average  of  our  society  novels.  [Worthington 
Company,  New  York.] 

"  The  Memoirs  of  a  Millionaire,"  by  Lucia 
True  Ames,  is  a  well-written  book,  in  which  the 
authoress,  a  very  enthusiastic  reformer,  airs  her 
theories  on  the  subject  of  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  American  poor.  With  a  true  fem- 
inine disregard  as  to  practical  details  she  pro- 
ceeds to  show  the  rich  men  of  the  country  how 
easy  and  nice  it  would  be  to  free  the  lower 
classes  from  all  their  moral  and  physical  blem- 
ishes, send  them  to  Sunday  and  day  school, 
give  them  vine-clad  cottages  to  live  in — in  short, 
bring  about  one  of  those  impossibly  delightful 
millenniums  that  the  soul  of  the  feminine  en- 
thusiast loves  to  dwell  on.  Some  of  her  sug- 
gestions, however,  are  worthy  of  more  serious 
attention,  and  on  the  whole  "  The  Memoirs  of  a 
Millionaire"  is  well  worth  reading.  [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.] 

"A  Strange  Infatuation"  is  the  interesting 
title  of  a  lengthy  novel  that  lacks  every  element 
of  the  agreeable.  It  is  crude  in  expression, 
forced  in  detail  and  flimsy  in  plot.  Lewis  Har- 
rison, the  author,  should  try  to  write  of  some- 
thing requiring  less  delicacy  in  treatment  than 
the  story  of  a  curious  disease  of  the  human 
brain.  In  his  clumsy  attempts  at  the  mysteri- 
ous he  not  only  displays  his  ignorance  of  the 
power  of  language,  but  of  the  higher  methods 
of  literary  composition.  [Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago.] 

The  woods,  the  fields,  the  high  and  by  ways  are 
full  of  interesting  facts  and  fancies  to  him  who 
knows  when  and  how  to  look.  To  such  an  one 
"A  Rambler's  Lease"  will  prove  interesting 
reading,  for  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey  speaks  in  a 
charming  way  of  his  walks  through  field  and 
forest,  and  his  love  for  nature  is  sure  to  strike 
a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  reader's  heart. 
[Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.] 


"  Charming  !  delightful  1 "  we  exclaim  on  clos- 
ing the  covers  of  Bret  Harte's  latest  book,  "  The 
Waif  of  the  Plains."  His  facile  pen  does  not 
falter  with  his  increasing  years,  and  in  glowing, 
lasting  colors  he  has  traced  another  picture  of 
California  life  that  does  not,  and  could  not,  ex- 
ist to-day,  but  which  is  none  the  less  pleasant  in 
the  reading.  The  description  of  the  sunset  and 
twilight  on  the  plains  is  as  vividly  painted  as  of 
ol>d  ;  the  smoothly-flowing  sentences  have  lost 
none  of  the  complete  fullness  of  meaning,  nor 
does  it  want  in  that  delicate  humor  so  charac 
teristic  of  Bret  Harte.  He  never  used  it  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  the  incidents  of  the  run- 
away's adventures  on  the  plains.  This  story 
was  written  for  children  and  published  first  by 
a  newspaper  syndicate,  but  has  fortunately 
been  gathered  between  the  stout  blue  covers  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

Costa  Rica,  with  but  two  exceptions,  is  the 
smallest  of  the  six  Central  American  republics. 
It  has  an  area  little  less  than  that  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  population  scarcely  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  yet  it  has  seen  as  many  battles, 
had  more  frequent  revolutions  and  been  torn 
by  more  tumultuous  political  schisms  than  are 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Six  times  the  national  arms  and  colors  have 
suffered  a  change  ;  alternately  the  cry  of  the 
people  has  been  for  self  government  and  Spain's 
protection.  At  last  a  republic  was  established 
on  a  firm  basis,  the  inception  and  fulfillment  of 
which  Joan  B.  Calvo  pleasantly  details  in  his 
admirable  history,  "The  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica."  This  book  contains,  beside  valuable 
historical  data,  a  careful  enumeration  of  Costa 
Rica's  mineral  and  vegetable  resources,  and  re- 
counts the  beauties  of  her  climate  and  scenery 
in  a  manner  which  persuades  the  reader  that 
this  small  republic  must  indeed  be  another  of 
the  veritable  garden  countries  of  the  tropics. 
[Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago.] 

Hall  Caine  has  found  a  new  scene  in  which 
to  lay  the  old  plot  for  his  book,  "The  Bond- 
man." Far-off  Iceland,  alternately  rent  apart  by 
frightful  volcanic  convulsions  and  frozen  by  the 
cruel  north  wind,  forms  the  weird  framing  for 
this  story.  In  this  new  saga,  however,  no 
striking  characteristics  of  these  Iceland  peo- 
ple are  revealed  to  us.  Hans  Andersen,  in  his 
simple  yet  matchless  fairy  tales  that  were  more 
than  half  reality,  paints  for  us  a  far  more  noble 
and  unforgetable  picture  of  Iceland  scenery, 
of  the  snow  storms  that  rage  in  the  terrible 
north  sea  and  of  the  men  and  women  living, 
loving,  suffering  and  dying  in  this  tiny  world 
stricken  by  the  hand  of  God  and  nature.  [Frank 
Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York.] 
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"You've  been  riding  a  bicycle,  I  hear,"  said 
one  department  clerk  to  another.  "Just  for 
exercise,  you  know."  "  It  ha^  reduced  your 
weight  some,  I  think."  "  Yes,  I  have  fallen  off 
a  great  deal." — Washington  Pest. 

Whipper  ;  "  Jack  Frothall  drove  the  Tantivy 
the  other  day." 

Snapper:  "Is  that  so?  The  idea  of  him 
driving  a  coach  seems  ridiculous.  When  he 
was  in  college  his  coach  used  to  have  a  hard 
time  driving  him."  —  ToTCjn  Topics. 

AT  THE  DINNER. 

Miss  Gushington  :  "Are  not  those  berries 
lovely?    I  should  just  like  to  paint  them." 

Mr.  Guremay  ;  "They  indeed  look  palette- 
able." —  To'WH  Topics. 

"  She  laughs  like  a  man." 

"  Then  she  should  be  indicted." 

"  What  for?  " 

"  Mans-laughter." 

Country  Darky  :  "  Whar  am  de  mewls  what 
goes  wid  dat  car  ?  " 

City  Darky  :  "  Dat  car  doan  hab  ter  hab  no 
mewls.  Dat's  one  ob  dese  here  'tricity  cars  from 
Bosting." 

Country  Darky  :  "'Fore  de  Lawd,  dem 
Yanks  am  great  folks.  Dey  freed  de  cullud 
people  and  now  dey  done  gone  an'  freed  de 
mewls." — Judge. 

Mother;  "Come  in  now,  Tommy,  and  put 
on  your  clean  clothes." 

Tommy  (playing  ball  in  the  back  lot):  "All 
right.    Soon's  I  make  a  base  hit." 

Mother  (two  hours  later)  :  "  You,  Thomas  ! 
Come  right  here,  sir  1  " 

Thomas  obeys  and  gets  a  sound  thrashing, 
which  he  bears  heroically,  remarking  at  the 
close,  "Served  me  just  right,  so  it  did." 

Mother:  "  For  not  obeying  mamma  ?  " 

Tommy:  "  No.  For  not  making  a  base  hit  on 
that  chump  of  a  pitcher." 


McMackin  :  "Didn't  yez  phromise  me  th' 
p'sition  av  dog  drowner  if  I  supported  yez  ?" 

Alderman  O'Fenelly  :  "  Oi  did  not." 

McMackin:  "  Hivin  bless  th'  phunograph  ! 
Listen  t'  th'  wur-ruds  yez  said." — Judge. 

"  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit." 
"  Perhaps.    But  I  assure  you  there  is  very  lit- 
tle fun  in  being  short." — Puck. 

"This  war  between  the  League  and  the  Play- 
ers is  pretty  sharp,  eh  ?  " 

"Yes;  a  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond."  — 
Puck. 

"  Aren't  you  afraid  of  losing  your  nurse,  lit- 
tle girl  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  I've  left  her  with  the  policeman." 
—  T/ie  Jury. 

He:  "  May  I  kiss  you  good  night  ?  " 
She  :  "  Yes,  if  you'll  go." — The  Jury. 

BoY:  "Mother  wants  you  to  come  right 
away,  please." 

Woman  Doctor.-  "  Has  it  stopped  raining  ?" 

Boy  ;  "  No  ;  but  please  come  at  once,  for  my 
little  brother  is  awful  sick." 

Wo.MAN  Doctor  :  "  Well,  I  have  lost  my  rub- 
bers and-  can't  find  my  umbrella  ;  besides,  I 
must  wait  here  for  an  hour  yet  for  I  expect  my 
dressmaker." — Munsey  s  Weekly. 

Mr.  S.  p.  C.  Childers  :  "  Boy,  you  shouldn't 
beg;  it's  disgraceful  !  But  don't  cry — I'll  give 
you  10  cents  for  that  paper  you  have  there." 

Urchin  (blubbering):  "I — I  wouldn't  beg, 
boss,  if — if  I  could  meet  such  ch — ch — chumps 
as  you  are  every  day  !  " — Puck. 

Deagan  (who  has  swallowed  a  fish  bone) : 
"  How-ow-hovv-wow  I  " 

Mrs.  Deagan  :  "  How  d'  yez  feel,  Paddy?" 

Deagan  :  "  Did  Tim  run  fer  th'  ambylanch  ?  " 

Mrs.  Deagan:  "  He  did." 

Deagan  :  "  Lave  him  countymand  it  an'  or- 
ther  a  hear-r-se.    Thot's  how  Oi  feel  !  " — Puck. 
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OUTING  FOR  JULY. 


OPENING  OF   THE  YACHTING  SEASON. 


The  yacht-racing  season  practically  began 
with  the  minor  contests  of  Decoration  Day,  but 
the  first  serious  competition  of  the  year  com- 
menced with  the  special  regatta  of  the  Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  which  took 
place  on  Thursday,  June  5.  This  special  con- 
test was  open  only  to  the  forty-foot  and  thirty- 
foot  classes. 

The  start  from  Buoy  15  in  the  Lower  Bay 
just,  below  the  Narrows,  will  be  always  memo- 
rable in  the  annals  of  American  yachting.  The 
club  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  its  history 
essayed  a  one-gun  start.  In  England  every 
race  is  started  in  this  way,  and  yachts  which  do 
not  cross  the  line  exactly  when  the  signal  is 
given  are  handicapped.  The  idea  is  that  when 
all  the  contestants  start  together  there  is  a  good 
prospect  of  a  fair  race,  as  all  are  more  likely  to 
meet  with  the  same 
conditions  of  wind 
than  if  they  started 
with  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  difference 
between  the  leader 
and  the  last. 

It  was  duly  an- 
nounced on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  race 
that  the  starting  sig- 
nal would  be  given 
at  II  o'clock  pre- 
cisely. The  race 
committee's  steam- 
er had  got  down  to 
Buoy  No.  15  half  an 
hour  ahead  of  time. 
Messrs.  W.  B.  _ 
S  i  m  o  n  d  s,  W.  A. 
Haines,  M.  Morris 
Howland.W.  C.  Kerr 
and  J.  Langdon 
Ward  were  the  offi- 
cers of  the  day.  Among  the  guests  were  Cap- 
tains Zerega,  Libbey  and  Scott  and  Messrs. 
George  A.  and  Charles  Post,  W.  Hayden  and 
F.  O.  De  Luze.  All  the  boats  entered  for  the 
race  were  becalmed  off  Bay  Ridge,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  John  Lee  Carroll's  Scotch  cut- 
ter Minerva  (which  last  year  the  Burgess  fleet 
failed  to  conquer),  and  Mr.  Arnold  Thayer's 
Choctaw,  a  Burgess  centreboard  boat  of  un- 
known capabilities,  except  that  she  beat  Commo- 
dore N.  D.  Lawton's  Burgess  keel  craft  Chispa 
of  similar  dimensions  on  Decoration  Day.  Mr. 
Carroll  hasn't  had  much  experience  in  yacht 
racing,  but  Mr.  Bryan  Alley,  than  whom  there 
is  no  better  amateur,  had  been  gathered  in,  and 
with  his  usual  businesslike  precision  he  was  at 
the  starting  point  on  time.  Mr.  Arnold  Thayer 
had  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Edmund  Fish,  son  of 
Commodore  Latham  A.  Fish — a  regular  chip  of 
the  old  block — to  sail  his  craft  for  him.  He 
couldn't  have  got  a  more  knowing  man,  for  Mr. 
Fish,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  handling  a 
racing  yacht  with  skill  and  precision  gained  from 
his  experience  ever  since  he  was  about  as  high 
as  the  sheer  pole  of  the  Arab,  is  also  an  expert 
on  the  vexed  question  of  tides  and  currents 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Boston.    He  made  the  best 


fight  against  the  Minerva  up  to  the  date  of  the 
race,  winning  the  second  prize  of  silver  plate 
valued  at  $100,  while  the  Minerva  carried  off  the 
first  prize,  worth  $200. 

Both  these  yachts  crossed  the  line  together, 
the  signal  for  the  start  being  given  precisely  at 
II  o'clock.  None  of  the  other  boats  seemed  to 
take  the  race  committee  seriously.  Mr.  August 
Belmont,  Jr.,  was  apparently  in  no  hurry  to  get 
his  saucy  Mariquita  to  the  line.  Mr.  C.  A.  Prince 
evidently  thought  that  the  race  couldn't  be  sailed 
unless  his  sleek  cutter  Helen,  designed  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  McVey,  was  right  on  the  mark.  Mr.  E. 
D.  Morgan's  Tomahawk  was  nearly  the  last 
yacht  to  break  her  anchor  out  of  the  Bay  Ridge 
mud.  As  for  the  Gardner  cutter  Liris,  she  was 
as  much  of  a  sluggard  as  the  rest,  and  when  she 
got  a  breeze  of  wind  she  seemed  too  sleepy  to 

benefit  by  it.  Mr. 
John  Lovejoy 
steered  her. 

The  race  as  a  sat- 
isfactory test  of 
speed  amounted  to 
nothing.  The  day 
was  full  of  "  flukes  " 
and  calms.  The 
yachts  had  to  round 
the  Scotland  Light- 
ship and  on  their 
passage  thither 
they  encountered 
doldrums  and  other 
like  meteorological 
obstacles  obnoxious 
to  the  yachting 
mind.  So  much  so 
that  long  ere  this 
objective  point  had 
been  reached  Toma- 
hawk  and  Mariquita 
retired.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  these  boats  may  learn  a 
salutary  lesson  from  this.  On  the  homeward 
stretch  the  Liris  secured  the  lead  and  might 
have  won  easily  if  Mr.  Lovejoy  had  gone  wind 
hunting  with  Minerva  and  Choctaw,  but  the 
fates  willed  otherwise  and  Minerva  won,  though 
Liris  made  the  fastest  time  over  the  course. 

Kathleen  won  the  walkover  piece  of  plate. 
Victorious  Minerva  was  designed  by  Mr.  Will- 
iam Fife,  of  Fairlie,  Scotland,  for  Admiral 
Tweed,  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  of  New 
York.  She  sailed  across  the  ocean  in  the 
autumn  of  1888,  making  splendid  weather  of  it. 
With  the  exception  of  one  occasion,  when  she 
was  defeated  by  the  Liris  at  Oyster  Bay,  she 
was  last  year  invincible.  She  was  sold  to  Mr. 
John  Lee  Carroll  in  May  last,  and  will  be  raced 
all  this  season  with  rare  vigor.  In  the  Larth- 
mont  regatta  on  June  7,  in  a  stiff  and  steady 
northwester,  the  Liris  beat  her  by  thirty-nine 
seconds  over  a  twenty-knot  course.  This 
achievement  was  great,  especially  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  Burgess  fleet 
of  sleek  forties  has  tried  to  vanquish  her,  with 
disappointing  results.  The  Minerva  is  the  best 
yacht  that  ever  crossed  the  ocean  to  compete 
with  American  craft.        Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
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SPORT-ODDS  AND  ENDS. 


SEASONABLE  TROUT  FLIES. 

To  frame  the  little  animal,  provide 
All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride  ; 
Let  nature  guide  thee — sometimes  golden  wire 
The  shining  bellies  of  the  fly  require  ; 
The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail. 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail. 
Each  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings. 
And  lends  the  glowing  insect  proper  wings. 
Silks  of  all  colors  must  their  aid  impart, 
And  every  fur  promote  the  fisher's  art  ; 
So  the  gay  lady  with  extensive  care 
Borrows  the  pride  of  land,  of  sea,  of  air  ; 
Furs,  pearls  and  plumes  the  glittering  thing  dis- 
plays, 

Dazzles  our  eyes  and  easy  hearts  betrays. 

— Gay. 

The  old  anglers  tied  their  flies  themselves, 
and  in  fact  made  all  their  rods  and  tackle,  save, 
perhaps,  lines.  To-day  no  man  thinks  of  tying 
flies  or  making  any  tackle,  owing  to  the  expert- 
ness  and  moderate  terms  on  the  part  of  the 
professional  manufacturers. 

Though  there  are  thousands  of  different  colors 
and  dozens  of  sizes  followed  in  making  the  arti- 
ficial fly,  there  are  but  two  distinct  patterns 
of  the  fly  proper,  and  one  of  these  is  of  very 
recent  invention.  The  difference  in  the  two 
patterns,  though  of  marked  degree,  is  hard  for 
the  tyro  to  distinguish,  and  as  the  majority 
have  never  had  this  difference  clearly  pictured 
to  them,  .1  will  proceed  to  describe  the  matter  in 
a  word  or  two.  The  artificial  trout  fly  known 
to  us  all  is  shaped  thus  : 


the  wings  flowing  from  the  shank  of  the 
hook  in  the  opposite  direction  to»the  point, 
while  the  new  pattern,  which  is  patented  and 
known  as  the  fluttering  fly,  is  tied  after  this 
fashion  : 


the  wings  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
those  of  the  first  fly,  going  toward  the  shank  in- 
stead of  away  from  it. 

The  difference  in  the  water  is  in  the  fluttering 
fly's  wings  expanding  and  fluttering,  instead  of 
closing  up  close  to  the  hook  like  the  first  fly's 
wings. 

JULY. 

Little  Egg — Body  and  feet  of  orange  yellow, 
mohair  and  hare's  ear  mixed  ;  wings,  bright 
hyaline,  slightly  mottled  ;  setae  same  as  wings. 

Jungle  Palmer,  which  is  made  by  adding 
jungle  cock  shoulders  to  any  of  the  palmers. 


White  Miller — Wings,  white  ;  body,  white 
ribbed  with  silver  tinsel  ;  legs,  white  hackle. 

Dusty  Miller — Body,  gray  mohair;  wings, 
gray  turkey  ;  tail,  same  ;  legs,  gray  hackle. 

Lightning  Bug. — Body  of  equal  parts  of  dark 
brown  and  black  mixed,  tipped  with  yellow  ; 
feet  of  feathers  from  the  English  grouse  ;  wings 
double,  the  inner  wings  black,  the  outer  wings 
a  yellow  brown 

Gray  Coflin — -Body,  silver  gray  mohair,  tipped 
with  orange  silk  ;  feet,  light  gray  hackel  wound 
over  peacock's  herl  ;  wings  and  setae,  hyaline. 

General  Hooker — Wings,  light  brown,  mottled 
turkey  ;  body,  green  silk,  ribbed  with  yellow 
silk  ;  legs,  brown  hackle. 

Little  Claret — Body  and  feet,  dark  claret  mo- 
hair, slightly  tinged  with  blue  ;  wings  of  the 
bittern,  or  brown  hen  ;  setse,  dark  brown. 

Claret  Fly — Body,  dark  claret  ;  feet,  black  ; 
wings  of  the  brown  hen. 

Fetid  Green — Body,  feet  and  wings,  a  pale 
green. 

Rube  Wood — Wings,  gray  mallard  ;  body, 
white  chenille,  finished  with  red  silk  tag  ;  tail, 
brown  mallard  ;  legs,  brown  hackle. 

Queen  of  the  Water — Wings,  gray  mallard  ; 
body,  orange  ;  legs,  brown  hackle  wound  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  body.  With  the  body 
red  instead  of  orange  the  fly  is  the  "  king  of 
the  water." 

Cowdung — Wings,  lead  color  ;  body,  orange 
mohair  ;  legs,  ginger  hackle. 

Coachman — Wings,  white  ;  body,  peacock 
herl  ;  legs,  brown  hackle. 

Scarlet  Ibis — Wings,  scarlet  ibis  ;  body,  red 
ribbed  with  gold  tinsel  ;  tail  and  legs,  scarlet 
ibis. 

Brown  Hen— Wings,  brown  mottled  ;  body, 
peacock  herl  with  red  silk  tag  ;  legs,  brown 
hackle.  a 

Brown  and  Red  Palmer — Body,  red  silk,  with 
brown  hackle  wound  the  whole  length  of  the 
body. 

Abbey — Wings,  gray  widgeon  ;  body,  red 
wound  with  gold  tinsel ;  tail,  gold  pheasant 
hackle  ;  legs,  brown  hackle. 

Grizzly  King — Wings,  gray  mallard  ;  body, 
green  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel  ;  tail,  red  ;  legs, 
furnace  gray  hackle. 

Light  Montreal — Wings,  gray  mallard  ;  body, 
scarlet  silk  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel  ;  tail,  gray 
mallard  ;  legs,  scarlet  hackle,  and  all  of  the  light- 
colored  flies  mentioned. 

With  regulation  in  the  size  of  hooks  in  accord- 
ance with  the  weather  and  water  theswflies  will 
always  prove  very  killing  ;  so,  for  the  tyro  who 
does  not  care  to  make  a  long  study  of  the  arti- 
ficial fly  this  list  will  prove  invaluable.  Early 
in  the  season  use  hooks  from  No.  6  to  8  ;  later 
8  to  12.  On  the  streams  the  smaller  ones  should 
be  used  ;  on  large  ponds,  lakes  and  rough 
waters  the  large  numbers.  When  the  day  is 
bright  and  where  the  water  is  clear  use  small 
flies  and  plain  colors  ;  in  deep  and  dull  waters 
and  on  dark  days  and  in  the  evening  the 
brighter  and  larger  flies  are  used. 

Chas.  Barker  Bradford. 


